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“ PICTURES OF THE RUSSIANS. 
HE steamer plowed its steady way 
up the Gulf of Finland, and I sat 
*. alone upon the deck. At home it would 
if have been night at this hour; but in these 
ta high northern latitudes there is no night in 
June. It was not indeed broad day; but a 
| pale, subdued, diffused light was shed around, 
h); as though the sun were shining through a 
Swat, shade of ground glass. 
: Hi John Bull came yawning up from the cabin 
> wr j It was no common affair that could have brought 
ws him from his berth at such an hour. He looked 
cautiously about him, and seeing nobody—for 
I sat in the shadow of the paddle-box—he be- 
) gan throwing something overboard. 
- | * Hallo, Wiggins, what are you about ?” 

—— He started. “Good heavens, how you fright- 
| ened me! Is that you, Brown? I thought it 
| was that confounded Russian spy.” 

“What are you about?” I repeated. 
“Throwing my books and papers overboard. 
They are very strict about books and papers. 
They are what get people into difficulty. That 
spy will report me to the police any way. But 
they sha’n’t find much. So here goes.” And 
| Punch, and the Times, and Custine, and even a 
y, stray volume of the inevitable Murray were con- 
| signed to the fishes of the Gulf. Mr. Wiggins 

seemed relieved by the operation. 

We had been thrown much together for a 
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few days. John Bull and Brother Jonathan | 
like each other much better than either is will- | 
ing to acknowledge. Hence perhaps their con- | 
tinual sparring. Blood is warmer than water; | 
and neither can forget that they are akin. | 
Those who 

+ speak the tongue that Shakspeare spake, 

The faith and morals hold that Milton held,” 
have something in common. At all events, it 
was something that we were able to grumble 
intelligibly at and with each other. 

John had made the most of this national 
privilege of grumbling. His Russian journey | 
had gone wrong from the outset. The hemp | 
and tallow house of which he was a junior part- 
ner had sent him to Russia solely against his 
will. He was sure he should be frozen to death; 
there was not, he was confident, a tolerable beef- 
steak or a passable bottle of pale ale in the Czar’s 
dominions. Then he had been terribly sea- 
sick ; he was haunted by visions of the police, and 
dreamed of the knout and Siberia. Besides, he 
had been annoyed in procuring his passport. 

‘“* By heavens!” said he (in fact he said “ By 
*Eaven,” for he used his aspirates in a way not 
sanctioned by the best orthoepists. But I shall 
take the liberty, in reporting his speeches, to put 
them in their proper place, besides making such 
other changes as are necessary to translate his 
Cockney dialect into pure English); “By heav- 
ens! they seemed to fancy that I was a pick- 
pocket or maybe a Red Republican, It was 
not sufficient to give the consul my name and 
residence. I had to tell all about my business: 
why I wished to go to Russia; how long I meant 
to stay; whom I expected to see; whether I 
had any commission from Government, or from 
any society; and the Lord knows what all. 
They had the impudence to ask me whether I 
intended to write a book of travels! I, a part- 
ner in the house of Thompson, Jenkins, Thomp- 
son, and Company, and a member of an old 
family too. I write a book! Then I had to 
prove that I was actually the person I pretend- 
ed to be. I had to bring the clergyman and 
two respectable householders to testify to that. 
It was scandalous.” 

I could not wholly sympathize with Mr. Wig- 
gins. ‘The name of the great hemp and tallow 
concern did not awe me. I meant to write a 
book about Russia myself; and as for his old 
family, why, every body’s family goes back in a 
direct line to Adam, whether it can be traced 
or not; and nobody’s goes further than this into 
antiquity. Moreover, I had suffered no special 
annoyance in procuring my passport. I had 
walked quietly down to the Consul’s office in 
New York; had given my name, and stated 
that I was an engraver, had heard that I might 
do well in my profession in Russia; at all events 
I wished to try. A dozen or so of questions 
were asked, in a very polite manner. The an- 
swers were noted down; and then the passport 
was made out and delivered, I paid the fee— 
not a very exorbitant one—and was courteously 





bowed out, with wishes for a pleasant journey 


and a profitable residence, So ended the ter- 
rible ordeal. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wiggins, nettled perhaps at 
my want of sympathy. “The Czar favors the 
Americans; and he is quite right. <A fellow. 
feeling makes him kind. Despots sympathize 
with each other. The owner of millions of 
serfs must like a nation of slaveholders. Be- 
sides, there is no despotism like a Democracy. 
But he can’t endure us and our free principles. 
He knows, too, that we will stand by Turkey to 
the last,” 

Then ensued that amiable encounter of hints 
and innuendoes in which John and Jonathan 


| are wont to indulge, 


John was indignant at American slavery ; 
Jonathan was horror-struck at the white slav- 
ery of the mines and factories. John expa- 
tiated upon mobs and lynch-law; Jonathan re- 
torted by railing at the aristocracy and their 
vices. John said that the annexation of Texas, 
the acquisitions from Mexico, and the filibus- 
tering designs upon Cuba were as atrocious as 
the partition of Poland. Jonathan enumerated 
the British conquests in India, the opium war in 
China, the troubles at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and sundry other cases in which England show- 
ed a palm quite as itching as could be ascribed 
to any of her neighbors; ending by quoting an 
old proverb about glass-houses and stones. 

From censuring the country of the other, 
each betook himself to lauding his own. John 
waxed eloquent upon the emancipation of the 
blacks in the West Indies. Jonathan dwelt 
upon the relief sent to the starving Irish. John 
was proud that a slave could not set foot in En- 
gland. Jonathan magnified his country as the 
refuge of the oppressed of all nations. John 
exulted in the British reveille chasing the sun 
in his circuit round the world, Jonathan ex- 
patiated upon the steady march of civilization 
across the Western Continent. 

The colloquy ended in the approved style; 
each interlocutor stoutly maintaining that his 
own country was the greatest, the noblest, the 
freest under heaven; but generously conceding 
that the second place belonged indisputably to 
his opponent. 

We had tacitly assumed, that as we spoke 
English, nobody on board understood us, and 
had raised our voices to such a pitch that it re- 
quired no eavesdropping to overhear us. It 
must have been as good as a comedy to a list- 
ener. So it evidently appeared to a by-stander 
whose glance of amused intelligence I happened 
to catch. His aspect at once betrayed him to 
be a Russian. The round head, flattened cheek, 
light hair and eyes, and low nose with the tip 
flattened so as to expose the nostril, were un- 
mistakably Muscovite. The Russian face is 
certainly far from a handsome one, though it 
is by no means positively ugly. One learns to 
respect it, when he remembers that there are 
fifty millions more just like it, all at the abso- 
lute disposal of one supreme will. In the pres- 
ent case, however, there was breathed through 
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it an air of repressed enthusiasm and intensity 
of purpose which rendered it any thing but com- 
monplace. It was such a face as Socrates might 
have worn before Xantippe drove him to take 
refuge in philosophy. The man was of middle 
size, of a stout, well-knit figure, and might have 
been any where from thirty or forty years of age. 
[ hardly know why, but in looking at him I 
thought of Ryleif, the soul of that conspiracy 
which so nearly cost Nicholas his crown and 
life at the commencement of his reign. 


Mr. Wiggins was terribly alarmed when he | 


was convinced that our conversation had been 
understood. He was sure that the Russian was 
a spy, and that his own allusion to Poland 
would cost him a journey to Siberia, if nothing 
worse. And so he had arisen at this early hour 
on the following morning to disburden himself 
of his perilous books and papers. 

For my own part I thought, if the Russian 
was indeed a spy, the better way would be to 
attempt to conceal nothing; and as I had no- 
thing to conceal, that was not a difficult task. 
So I took the first opportunity to accost him. 
He spoke English, not exactly like a native, 
but rather—like Kossuth—a little too correctly, 
as though his knowledge of the language was 
gained from books rather than from conversa- 
tion. I learned that he was an engineer in the 
government service; had been on a tour of in- 
spection to the Baltic fortresses; and after a 
few days’ delay at Cronstadt, was about to re- 
turn to St. Petersburg. His name was Ivan 
Petrovich. In course of time I came to know 
him better. 

So much for antecedents. By the time John 
Bull had finished his distribution of public doc- 
uments to the fishes of the Gulf, the horizon 


was broken by a line of dark objects, which | 
speedily took the shape of masts, rigging, and | 


hulls of vessels. We had fallen in with a divis- 
ion of the Baltic Fleet, which was making its 
summer cruise in that “Russian Sea.” It is 
now two years since those huge men-of-war 
have seen the open water. They lie rotting 
within the cannon-guarded port of Cronstadt. 
Perhaps the Czar has no reason to regret this, 
for it requires a still larger force on the part of 
the Allies to keep watch over them; otherwise 
they might make a sudden dash upon the En- 
glish coast, and achieve something more brill- 
iant than the capture of a few miserable fishing 
craft, or even than the barren conquest of Bom- 
arsund, 

The spectacle was any thing but cheering to 
Mr. Wiggins. There was indeed at that time 
no special reason to suppose a war with Russia 
to be impending; yet there was a feeling of un- 
easiness and apprehension—that dim presenti- 
ment of evil which is so often its forerunner. 

Perhaps I had a little malice in calling my 
friend’s attention to this formidable armament 
as we glided past it. 

“A bad business for you, that of destroying 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. It transform- 
ed the Baltic into a Russian lake. The Czar 


| seems determined to share with you the sov- 
ereignty of the seas.” 

“Pshaw! the Russians are no sailors; they 
have no merchant service from which to recruit 
their fleet. How long would it take us to blow 
all those craft out of the water?” 

“Do you remember what Mrs. Glass says 
about cooking fish? ‘First catch your fish.’ 
You'll find it hard work to cut the fleet out from 
behind the guns of Cronstadt, which we shall 
soon see. Depend upon it you made a great 
blunder in joining Russia and Austria against 
Napoleon. England and France should have 
been allies ; and they must yet be so—Waterloo 
and Trafalgar to the contrary notwithstanding— 
or Russia overshadows you both. Your subsi- 
dies to the Allies were a bad investment for you. 
You not only got your fingers burnt, but you paid 
for heating the poker.” 

Mr. Wiggins groaned. I imagine that he 
was thinking of the income-tax. 

“ And then you must repeat the folly in an- 
other shape, with France to keep you in coun- 
tenance. You destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, and so gave your friend Nicholas the 
command of the Black Sea. You'll see the folly 
of that some of these fine days. Do you think 
Napoleon would ever have been caught thus? 
You fought the battle of the Czar, and he could 
very well afford to bestow upon Admiral Cod- 
rington the Order of St. George—an order 
which is only given to the Commander-in-chief 
who has gained a great battle, and which Alex- 
ander declined to accept, after the overthrow of 
Napoleon, because he had not personally com- 
manded at any great victory.” 

The subject seemed far from pleasing to my 
friend. 

By this time it was broad day, and the pas- 
sengers began to make their appearance on deck. 
| We were approaching Cronstadt. Ivan Petro- 
vich, quite ignorant of the terror with which he 
had inspired my friend, joined us with a-court- 
eous salutation, and pointed out, with quiet 
confidence, the defenses of this impregnable 
stronghold. 

Cronstadt is indeed a fitting entrance to Rus- 
| sia. A long narrow island lies midway between 
the low shores of the Gulf, fifteen miles or so 
below the mouths of the Neva. The water is 
too shallow to admit the passage of vessels 
larger than fishing craft, except by a single 
channel which winds along near the southern 
shore of the island. The channel is narrow, 
and at intervals, on either side of it, are a few 
sunken rocks and reefs. Upon these and upon 
the main island are built the tremendous fortifi- 
cations which guard St. Petersburg from all 
hostile approach. 

* A century and a half ago,” said the Russian, 
pointing to the island whose western extremity 
we were now approaching, “there was nothing 
here but a succession of bare sand-heaps and 
morasses, scattered over with granite boulders 
borne hither long ago by floating ice. ‘The isl- 
and and the adjacent shores belonged to the 
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Swedes, by whom it was named Rat Island. 
Our great Peter had determined to found his 
capital in the swamps at the mouth of the Neva, 
and his keen eye saw that here was the only spot 
where works could be erected to guard the city. 
The Swedes had a small garrison here; but 
they fled in haste at the approach of a body of 
Russians, leaving behind them a huge iron 
camp-kettle. Our soldiers seized upon it as a 
trophy, and in honor of it named the island 
Kotlinoi Ostrof—‘ Kettle Island.’ The acquisi- 
tion would have been worthless in any other 
hands than those of Peter. It was low and 
marshy, with a shelving shore. Yet here the 
Czar willed the existence of a harbor to shel- 
ter a fleet not a vessel of which was yet built, 
and to guard a capital consisting of a few 
wooden huts in the midst of a desolate marsh. 
Nature was ever niggard to him. She gave 
him a site for his capital and fortress, oxt she 
gave no more; all else was to be the prodact of 
his own indomitable will. It was enough. tle 
had a spot upon which to rest the fulcrum of 
the lever which was to move the world.” 

We were now opposite the extremity of the 
island. 

“That is Fort Catharine upon the point,” 
said Ivan. “Just beyond, stretching quite 
across, is the Fort Michael and its redoubts. 
These do not cover the channel; they merely 
protect the island. Now we enter the chan- 


ne!, marked, as you see, by flags and buoys. No 
soundings are suffered to be taken; these sig- 


nals are the sole guides. This elliptical fortress 
on the right, with the single tier of casemates 
almost level with the water, and the battery 
above, with the guns uncovered, is Fort Con- 
stantine. Further on, on the same side of the 
channel, is Fort Alexander, with three tiers of 
guns; almost behind it is the low battery of the 
Citadel--much more formidable than its appear- 
ance indicates. On the opposite side you see 
that immense polygonal structure, with its faces 
turned in so many directions—each face en- 
filading some part of the channel. That is Fort 
Risbank; and behind it, on the edge of a 
reef setting out from the Ingrian shore is a bat- 
tery. Those other two polygons on opposite 
sides of the channel are forts Peter and Cron- 
schlott. Between them, within point-blank dis- 
tance, every vessel must pass. These are all 
built upon isolated rocks or upon piles driven 
into the soft bottom. But upon Kettle Island, 
right in front, where the passage makes a turn, 
you see Fort Menschikoff, raking the channel, 
which is so narrow that a single vessel sunk or 
disabled would greatly obstruct it. Observe that 
every part of it for miles is not only crossed by 
fires from the opposite works, but a vessel com- 
ing up head on is absolutely enfiladed, fore and 
aft, again and again. Upon every foot of the 
channel between Peter and Cronschloti three 
hundred guns of the heaviest metal can be 
brought to bear at once.” 

We passed so close to these grim batteries 
that we could look into the very throats of the 








guns. It seemed impossible that any floating 
structure that man could build could sustain 
their fire for a quarter of an hour. These are, 
however, but the outworks that guard the ap- 
proach to Cronstadt. The ports or docks that 
contain the shipping are enclosed and protected 
by bastions of granite, upon which guns are 
mounted at every other step. A thousand pieces 
is the lowest estimate of the artillery that de- 
fended the place four years ago. To what ex- 
tent the defenses have been since strengthened, 
no man can say. 

“T should like to know,” said the Czar one 
day, with pardonable pride, as he surveyed the 
works erected under his own inspection, “I 
should like to know from what quarter Cron- 
stadt can be attacked.” There are others now- 
adays who would like to know the same thing. 

Some years since—so runs the story—the 
Czar was doing the honors of Cronstadt to an 
English naval officer. 

“ A strong place this, Sire,” said he, to his 
Imperial host. 

“ Impregnable, is it not?” 

“Difficult to take, certainly, Sire. With 
fifteen vessels one would need fifteen days to 
do it.” 

“Well, if he had thirty vessels ?” 

“Oh, Sire, in that case fifteen hours would 
do.” 

A civilian is perhaps hardly competent to 
decide upon a subject so purely military. One 
thing, however, is certain: “fighting Charley 
Napier” has not acquired the reputation of being 
over-cautious. Yet he shrunk from bringing 
his fleet under the feu d’enfer that would have 
been belched out from those iron throats. 

We cast anchor, and formal possession was 
taken of us by the officers of the police and 
customs. Now came the moment of trial for 
which my poor friend had been bracing his 
nerves. First, our baggage was sealed up. My 
own wnpedimenta were compressed within the 
smallest compass, and afforded little scope for 
official scrutiny. But such as there was re- 
ceived the most scrupulous attention. An old 
cotton umbrella even, which had already done 
good service on both sides of the Atlantic, was 
decorated with a bit of dirty tape, to which was 
attached a portentous waxen seal. The multi- 
farious boxes, and bags, and portmanteaus of 
my wealthier friend required so many seals, 
that I fancied there must soon be an advance 
in the price of wax. 

Next came our personal examination. If I 
had cherished any hostile designs against the 
Czar, or was privy to any plot to overthrow the 
empire, or knew or expected to know any body 
who entertained any such diabolical purpose, I 
am sure that it would have been extorted from 
me by the dexterous questioning and cross- 
questioning to which I was subjected. The 
sharp-eyed, green-coated examiner would have 
made his fortune at the New York bar. He 
would, moreover, have set a good example of 
politeness to some of our sharp counsel. A 








French courtier of the old régime could not 
have been more courteous. ‘Does Monsieur 
declare that his sole object in visiting Russia is 
to exercise his profession?” ‘Has Monsieur 
no ulterior motive?” “Is there no person to 
whom Monsieur has letters of introduction ?” 
“No person in special whom he expects to 
meet?” ‘Has he absolutely no acquaintances 
in the country?” “There are many foreign 
artists in Russia; are they total strangers to 
Monsieur?” 

I had read thrilling accounts of the brutality 
and insolence of the Russian officials toward 
foreigners, and I imagine that they could not all 
have been fabricated. I can only say that, from 
first to last, I experienced nothing of the kind. 
I was told that this improved conduct is among 
the reforms wrought by Nicholas, and that it 
cost many a flogging before it could be effected. 

Strong ir my innocence, I bore the examina- 
tion like a hero, and was rewarded by receiving, 
in exchange for my passport, a transit paper, 
setting forth in substance that Mr. F. B., a cit- 
izen of the United States of America, had ar- 
rived at Cronstadt on such a day, with a pass- 
port duly signed at the Russian Consulate in 
New York, bearing such a date and number; 
and that the said F. B. was permitted to pro- 
ceed to St. Petersburg, where he must present 
himself to the local authorities, in order to re- 
ceive a permission of residence. 
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| My Russian friend then took me in charge 
| for an hour’s ramble in Cronstadt. Here I first 
saw the Russian myik. I was certainly not pre- 
| possessed by his appearance. With his shag- 
| ey beard, sheep-skin coat, and general rough- 
ness of appearance, he seemed just the person 
one would not like to meet in a lonely place. 
| We peered into several low kabaks, or drinking- 
shops; they were full of rude-looking fellows, 
| apparently workmen, drinking and playing cards 
or draughts. Their sheep-skins were glossy 
; with grease, and they looked filthy almost be- 
yond expression. 

“Not a very promising commencement for 
your observations upon Russian life,” said Ivan, 
reading my countenance. “But our friends 
there are not without their good points, and you 
will find that they improve upon acquaintance. 
Besides, you would hardly expect to find the 
best specimens of a people around the docks and 
wharves of a great shipping port. Do you see 
those two fellows talking there? The short 
stout one, with the fur cap coming down over 
his ears, is a Finn—one of the original race of 
this province. Would you believe that he is 
of the same blood of the tall fiery Magyar, the 
most picturesque man in Europe? Yet so it 
is. That stout fellow talking with him is a 
type of the true Russian. He is doubtless a 
serf, come up from the interior with a permit 





from his master to seek employment. Rough 
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RUSSIAN AND FINN. 


as he looks, he is a dexterous fellow, with many 
capacities. He and the other fifty millions like 
him are the bone and sinew of Russia. There 
is a deal of work in him, and a deal of fighting 
too, when it comes to that—as it will, sooner 
or later. With fifty millions such as he, with 
plenty of brains to command them, and with 
these,” he continued, pointing to the vessels 
which filled the military harbor, and the huge 
piles of cannon which lay all around, “and 
with God over all, has not Russia a future be- 
fore her? <A place in the world for the great 
Sclavonic race—and then we shall have culture 
and refinement and—” after a pause, he added 
—and liberty. Till then we can wait!” 

I stared at him with astonishment, not un- 
mingled with suspicion, Was not Wiggins 
right after all? Was not the man a spy seek- 
ing to entrap me? Another look dispelled my 
suspicions, That rapt, seer-like glance, could 
uot be assumed. I thought again of Ryleif and 
his prophetic words: “Patience; let us wait 
till the Colossus has accumulated its wrongs— 
till, in hastening its increase, it has weakened 
itself in striving to embrace half the earth.” 

By this time we had returned to the quay. 
Here Ivan took courteous leave of me. “You 
will go, for the present, to Madame Benson’s, 
on the Galernoi Oulitza, By the time you have 
secured your permis de séjour, I shall have re- 
turned to the capital. I think I shall be able 
to be of service to you.” 

Going on board the small steamer that was 
to convey us up to St. Petersburg, I encoun- 
tered Mr. Wiggins. He looked pale and ex- 





hausted—much as a man might ap- 
pear who had just been “interroga- 
ted” by the Inquisition. 

“How did you get through your 

examination ?” I asked. 

“Don’t speak of it. It was worse 

than at the Consul’s in London. 
Thank Heaven, it’s overnow! Here's 
my transit paper. But there’s the cus. 
tom-house and the St. Petersburg po- 
lice to come yet. What a country, 
to be sure! But I'll go through it 
now.” And he looked plucky enough 
to have led the forlorn hope in storm. 
ing Cronstadt or Sebastopol. 

The low wooded shores of the 

Gulf flew quickly past. The white 
walls of Peterhof gleamed through 
the embowering trees. Soon, far 
to the east, the golden dome of the 
Isaac Church rose above the horizon 
like a sun. Spire after spire, dome 
after dome shot into view. Then 
came red and green roofs, above mas- 
sive walls and stately colonnades. At 
length the clear waters of the Neva 
flowed between granite walls, and we 
were fairly in the heart of the city 
evoked by Peter from the Finnish 
swamps. 

Of the custom-house at St. Peters- 
burg I have no terrible experiences to relate. 
Hardly an article was disturbed in our bags and 
portmanteaus. Unluckily, a bundle of choice 
Havanas in one of Mr. Wiggins’s multitudinous 
appliances met the eye of a gentleman in a 
long green surtout, with sundry medals on his 
breast. A glance showed that he was a devotee 
of the fragrant weed, and he seemed inclined 
to make a stricter search. The owner of the 
cigars at once, in very intelligible pantomime, 
gave him to understand that he desired him to 
accept of them as a small token of profound 
personal consideration, at the same time in- 
sinuating his hand into his pocket, and, upon 
withdrawing it, thrusting it into the outstretched 
palm of the worthy functionary, accompanying 
the whole performance with a knowing wink of 
the eye. A person of suspicious disposition 
would have drawn the inference that the integ- 
rity of the representative of the Autocrat of all 
the Russias had been tampered with. I can 
only say, that I saw no money pass between 
them; and in so grave a case, one should not 
give utterance to mere suspicion. Atall events, 
there was no further search instituted. 

Now was the time to explode the small stock 
of Russian “traveling phrases” which I had la- 
boriously culled from a very meagre phrase- 
book. Selecting the most intelligent-looking 
from the blue-robed isvoshtshiks who were crowd- 
ing around like cabmen on a New York pier, I 
began : 

“ Pashloushti isvoshtshik,” which the book in- 
formed me meant, “ Come here, driver.” 

The man did not reply, as the book said he 








would, “ Dassi, Gospodin’ss.” If he had, I 


should have known that he meant “ Yes, Sir.” 
He said, “ Dobrui, tchitass.”. But as he imme- 
diately bustled around with his queer-looking 
vehicle, I concluded that he understood me, 
although I could not understand him. I made 
another dash at my phrase-book; or, rather, I 
compounded a new sentence from fragments of 
several as there laid down, omitting all but the 
leading words. I give it as my first specimen 
of Russian composition : 

“ Traktir — Sudarina Benson— Galernoi Ou- 
litza—Tschto stoit ?” which I supposed to mean 
—“Inn—Madam Benson—English Back Row 
—How much ?” 

“ Schessti ruble,” he replied, holding up four 
fingers of one hand and two of the other. 

I had no doubt that six rubles was at least 
double what I ought to pay. But a man makes 
a poor figure driving a bargain with a cabman 
when he does not understand the language. I 
have found that one can transact his own busi- 
ness in a foreign country much better when he 
knows the language spoken there. I suppose 
that this rule does not apply to public business, 
as I find that our Government requires no such 
accomplishment in the case of our foreign min- 
isters. So I simply said “ Chorosho”—*“ All 
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right ;” adding at random “ tchitass,” to signify 
that I was in haste. 

Just then one of the officers, seeing my em- 
barrassment, addressed me in French, and hay- 
ing learned our wishes, procured for us a charette 
for our luggage. I felt a little delicacy in offer- 
ing money to a man in uniform for performing 
such a service. But my scruples were quite 
unnecessary. The low bow with which he ac- 
cepted the proffered ruble, showed any thing 
but displeasure. 

A droshky is a funny affair. The original 
idea seems to have been a carriage with four 
wheels, having a pole reaching from one axle 
to the other, on which the rider was to mount 
astride. ‘This primitive conception has been 
enlarged by adding a sort of stirrup for the feet, 
and placing a cushion upon the pole. In its 
present state the droshky resembles a child’s 
go-cart magnified. The isvoshtshik is the driver 
of such a carriage. They are the first purely 
Russian thing that attraets the traveler’s notice 
in St. Petersburg, where they number thousands. 
Every traveler has a good word to say about 
them ; and barring a constitutional tendency to 
ask three or four times as much as they expect 
to get for their services, a trait not peculiar to 
them, little fault can be found with them. 

We mounted 
our go-cart. The 
driver took his 
seat between the 
fore-wheels, and 
off we darted 
over bridges and 
through streets 
whose length 
seemed intermin- 
able. At length 
we were safely 
deposited at our 
desired haven of 
rest; and a beef- 
steak and bottle 
™ of “ Bass’s Pale,” 

/ which _ satisfied 
even the critical 
taste of Mr. Wig- 
gins, being added 
to our dinner, we 
retired for the 
night. We had 
forced our way 
into the entrench- 
ed camp of the 
enemy, and slept 
on the field of 
battle. 

But we found 


yet wanting to 
secure our posi- 
tion. Forthwith 
after our arrival, 
our landlady had 
dispatched our 





that much was- 
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names to the district police office; for the au- 
thorities have a paternal fashion of wishing to 
know whereabouts people spend their nights. 
Taking a servant who was posted up in the modus 
operandi, we next morning presented ourselves at 
the district police. The officer in charge heard 
our case, and gave us a paper marked with certain 
cabalistic characters, which we were to present 
at some other office. Here the paper was exam- 
ined, a few more signs affixed, and we were sent 
to a third office, and so on. At length, follow- 
ing the directions of the servant, we found our- 
selves in the presence of a military-looking gen- 
tleman, a high functionary of the secret police, 
who graciously interested himself in our private 
affairs. He manifested the most tender solici- 
tude in respect to every thing that concerned 
us; what we did at home; what we meant to 
do in Russia; what friends we had or expected 
to have, and such like points of interest. Hav- 
ing satisfied his laudable curiosity, the military 
gentleman furnished us with still another paper, 
which we were to present at the Bureau des 
Etrangers—the Alien Office. Here we found 
our transit-paper, which, by the way, had been 
delivered at the custom-house, and which had, 
in the mean while, been performing a series of 
journeyings on its own account. From the 


custom-house it had gone to the Military Gov- 





ernor of St. Petersburg, who had forwarded jt 
to the Imperial Chancery to be compared with 
the passport which had been sent on from Cron- 
stadt. The two documents having been found 
to agree, the transit-paper had gone on to the 
Alien Office to await our arrival. Here we 
gave up the documents we had received from 
the police, and received in return a billet con. 
taining a summary of the information which 
had been gleaned from us as to our persons and 
character. This was duly registered in the of- 
fice of the district police, from which we had 
started on our journeyings. It was then coun-, 
tersigned and given back to us to take again to 
the Alien Office, where it was duly filed away ; 
and in return for it we received a neat-looking 
document, printed on blue paper, in Russian, 
French, andGerman. This was the long-sought 
permit of residence, good for one year, entitling 
us to take up our abode in the capital. It was 
one of the neatest official documents ever seen, 
and was fairly worth the ten rubles demanded 
for it. 

I was now free of St. Petersburg, and could 
wander about at will. The stranger is indeed 
supposed to have his permis de séjour always with 
him, in readiness to produce when demanded 
by the police. But mine was never once calle: 
for, and I know of no instance in which such a 
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thing has occurred. My Russian friend was as | 
good as his word; and owing to his influence 
with the Department of Fine Arts, I was soon 
engaged upon an elaborate work, under the pa- 
tronage of government, illustrative of the scen- 
ery, costumes, and characteristics of the Em- | 
pire. From this have been taken the sketches | 
which accompany this paper. During the in- | 
tervals of labor, I found abundant opportunity | 
to avail myself of my freedom of the city. 

The “ Nevskoi Prospekt,” like our Broadway, 
is an observatory from which one can take in 
almost at a glance types of the varied population 
of the empire. Officers of the Imperial Guard 
in their showy uniform alternate with Cossacks 
of the Don and Dneiper in their wild attire. 
Circassians in complete mail, carrying one back 
to the middle ages, jestle spruce dandies got up 
in the latest Parisian style. With these are 
intermingled nurses in showy red sarafans and 
barbarians from tribes whose names are unpro- 
nounceable by western tongues. These throng 
the pave in the upper or court end. Through 
the centre dash equipages of every description, 
from the sorry droshky of the poor Finnish is- 
voshtshik, consisting of little more than a bare 
board mounted on four wheels, to the splendid 
turn-out of the noble drawn by six fiery horses. 

Not unfrequently appears—or rather I should 
say appeared, for I write of the time before a 
mightier monarch had summoned the Autocrat | 
of all the Russias to appear before him—a mag- | 





nificent equipage in blue and 
white, with two gigantic foot- 
men posted behind. That 
pale, anxious face within, yet 
beautiful in spite of the wear 
and tear of half a century, and 
benignant notwithstanding 
years of constant suffering, 
belongs tothe Empress. Close 
behind is a simple droshky 
whose poor appearance con- 
trasts strikingly with the sin- 
gle fiery black horse that 
whirls it along. The rider is 
a man of imposing stature, 
with a plain graymilitary cloak 
draped about him. His cold 
gray eye glances rapidly 
around with an air of search- 
ing command. He seems to 
take in at a glance every indi- 
vidual in the crowd. Every 
step is arrested as he ap- 
proaches. The gay officers 
make the military salute, the 
civilians uncover their heads 
as he passes—for it is the Czar, 
the uncontrolled master of 
seventy millions of men. He 
courteously acknowledges the 
homage by raising his hand to 
his gray military cap as he 
dashes by, and the crowd pass 
on again. 

The Emperor is also fond of walking unat- 
tended along the Prospekt and the English Quay 
—not incognito like a second Haroun al Raschid, 
for ‘is marked person would betray him even 
if lie chose to remain unknown. He receives 
the respectful greetings of the crowd, returning 
his invariable military salute ; but it is forbidden 
for any one to accost or even to approach him. 
This is a necessary precaution, for these are his 
moments of relaxation, and even the iron frame 
of the Czar must have some hours of freedom 
from the affairs of state. 

A few years ago there was in St. Petersburg 
a French actor named Vernet, who was a great 
favorite of the Czar. One day when Nicholas 
was striding along the Prospekt, his eye fell 
upon the player among the uncovered crowd. 
He approached and accosted him: 

“ Ah, Vernet, do you appear this evening ?” 

“ Yes, Sire, I shall have the honor of playing 
in Le Pére et la Débutante.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I shall be present. 
You are admirable in that ré/e.” 

“Your Majesty does me too much honor.” 

After a few courteous words the Czar passed 
on. Hardly had his stately form disappeared 
when a nadziratel, or police officer, laid his hand 
on the shoulder of poor Vernet. 

“Follow me. You have spoken to the Czar.” 

In vain the actor protested that if there was 
any one to be blamed it was the Emperor him- 
self, The officer only knew that his orders 
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were to arrest any one who should accost the 
Emperor in the street. So poor Vernet was 
conducted to the police station. 

Evening came; the theatre was opened ; but 
no Vernet made his appearance. A messenger 
was dispatched to his lodgings. He had not 
been there since morning. ‘The dvornick had 
seen him go out at that time, and was perfectly 
sure that he had never returned. The orchestra 


played to gain time, but all in vain. There was | 
The director was forced to change | 
the piece. Before the curtain rose, the Imperial | 


no Vernet. 


box was filled. The Czar ran his eye over the 
bill of the play which had been hastily written 
out. His brow darkened, as he saw that the 
piece was not Le Pére et la Délutante, and that 
the name of his favorite was not on the bill. 
He ordered the director to be summoned, and 
sternly demanded the reason of the change. 

“Sire,” Said the functionary falteringly, for 
‘* Siberia” was legible in the cold, stern look of 
the Emperor, “ Vernet has disappeared. I only 
learned it since the house was opened. I have 
already given orders to search for him every 
where.” 

For a moment the Emperor's eve retained its 
sternness. ‘Then a sudden thought appeared to 
strike him. 

“T have occasioned it all,” said he, with a 
laugh. “I accosted Vernet in the street this 
morning, and he has been arrested by the po- 
lice. Let him be liberated; and bring him 
here.” 

It was but the work of a few minutes to con- 
sult the police report, and ascertain the wbere- 
abouts of the actor. In less than a quarter 
of an hour he was conducted into the Im- 
perial box. 

“ Je suis désolé, mon cher Vernet,” said the 
Emperor, addressing him in his own lan- 
guage, “at the misfortune which I have 
occasioned. Forget it, I entreat you, and 
suffer me to make you some reparation. - 
What shall I do for you by way of amends ?” 2 

“Since your Majesty is willing to grant ? 
me a favor,” replied the comedian, “ may I 
entreat that your Majesty will do me the 
honor never to accost me in the street = 
again. The police stations are not at all —@ 
to my taste.” 

Nicholas smiled, and graciously dismiss- 
ed the actor; but contrived to make some 
more substantial reparation than had been * 
demanded. . 

At every street corner, as we pass along, 4 
we see a little wooden house like a sentry- 
box somewhat magnified. In front stands : 

a weather-beaten, stalwart fellow in a long = 
gray coat faced with red, holding before .< 
him a huge ax, the handle resting upon’ 
the ground, while the blade is on a line 
with his bushy beard. If you wait a mo- 
ment you will probably see him joined by 
another, his perfect counterpart, coat, beard, 
ax, and all; while if you look into the little 
hut, you will behold still a third busy in some 





domestic avocation. These are the butschnil-s 
or axmen—the street guardians of St. Peters. 
burg. The three are chums—jolly bachelor 
companions—for the most part old soldiers who 
have served out their time. Their huge axes 
may be a terror to evil-doers, yet so rare is any 
tumult in the streets, that for the last half score 
years it is doubtful whether the edge of one has 
been dimmed with blood. Besides acting as 
street-police, they serve the purpose of a news. 
paper, it being a part of their duty to announce 
the contents of any new ukase to the proprietor 
of every house in their district, and to obtain 
his acknowledgment that he has been made ac. 
quainted with its import. The butschniks have 
general cognizance of the order of the streets, 


They see to it that the isvoshtshiks do not drive 


over pedestrians, that no obstruction is caused 
by a crowd, that the snow in winter is cleared 
away from the walks by the proprietors of every 
house, and that the drunken mujiks who have 
tumbled into the gutter are picked up, sent to 
the nearest station house, and set next morning 
to work at sweeping the streets. 

Too much, in fact, is left to the police. They 
must do every thing. If a person meets with 
an accident, it is perilous for a by-stander to 
assist him. I was one evening standing upon 
the Isaac Bridge, looking down into the clear 
water below. My eye caught a dark object 
sweeping under the shadow of the arches; as it 
emerged into the light on the other side, I saw 
that it was a corpse. 

“Good heavens, Ivan,” I cried, “there is a 
corpse! Let us rescue it from the water.” 
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He seized me with a strong hand. “You | madverted upon them, he was ready with some 


don’t know what you are about. 
do so, you might get yourself into trouble for 
years. You would be suspected of knowing 


Were you to | retort to turn the tables. 


I was often aston- 
ished at his minute acquaintance with the local 
affairs of my country. I once asked him how 


. - : 
something about the death, and would be liable | he had managed to acquire this. 


to be summoned to the police office at any hour 
of day or night to be examined and cross-ex- 
amined. It might cost you half your income 
in bribes to be let alone. Remember that, in 
Russia, the safest way is to know nothing about 
crimes or accidents. A pelisse was once stolen 
from a friend of mine. He was thoughtless 
enough to make his loss known; and he did 
not hear the last of it for a year. He was re- 
peatedly brought up and examined as to whether 
he suspected any one, and upon what grounds. 
He never recovered his pelisse, but paid, first 
and last, more than ten times its value.” 

‘What an abominable state of things!” I ex- 
claimed. “Is there another country where a 
person against whom no crime is alleged is lia- 
ble to such abuses ?” 

“] think,” replied the Russian sarcastically, 
“] have heard of a country where a poor man, 
who happens to have been present when a crime 
has been committed, is liable to be imprisoned 
for months as a witness, while the criminal is 
suffered to go at large on bail. Tastes differ; 
but, for my own part, I should prefer an occa- 
sional summons before the police to incarcera- 
tion with thieves and vagabonds.” 


Ivan never tried to palliate the defects in the 
social state of Russia; but if any one else ani- 
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He laughed. “I am on very good terms 
with the censor; and my foreign books are 
never stopped. I've read Dickens's ‘ Notes,’ and 
Mrs. Trollope, and Captain Hall, and Uncle 
Tom.” 

But annoying as is the minute, open surveil- 
lance of the government, it is nothing in com- 
parison with the secret police. The system of 
espionage is carried in Russia to its utmost per- 
fection of evil. Most European governments 
maintain secret spies. Under Napoleon they 
became a regular branch of the government ; 
but he had the grace to be ashamed of them. 
In Russia the system is openly avowed. Count 
Orloff is the head of this department, but its 
tail and claws are every where. It has passed 
into a proverb, that if three persons are talking 
together, one at least is aspy. They are found 
in every station and sphere of life. No man 
knows who is a spy; and, what is worse, no 
man knows who is not. The polite gentleman 
who conversed so pleasantly with you in the 
saloon, may be a spy; so may the servant who 
stands behind your chair at dinner. The tailor 
who fitted you witha coat ; the milliner—French- 
woman though she be—who brought home your 
wife’s bonnet, may have “secret relations” with 
the police. 
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COOPER'S SHOP AND RESIDENCE. 


Not many years ago there was in St. Peters- 
burg an English gentleman, known as Major 
B . He had seen much service, and knew 
the world; his frank and easy manners and 
abundant stores of information gained him a 
footing in all circles. This rosy-cheeked, hearty, 
companionable individual happened to die sud- 
denly, and his papers fell into the hands of a 
gentleman with whom I became acquainted ; 
and they revealed the fact that he was a paid 
spy, whose special duty was to watch foreign- 
ers. 

It is not so much that a cruel use is made 
of the information thus gleaned which renders 
the system so hateful. It is the universal want 
of confidence which it engenders. Every body 
knows that a snare is spread about him, and he 
never is sure that his foot may not already be 
caught in its meshes. Shortly after the revo- 
lution of 1848, a company of French gentlemen 
met at the apartments of one of their number. 
They were all intimate friends. Each one was 
as sure of the integrity of the others as of his 
own soul. There was a supper, and Cham- 
pagne, and cigars. Speeches were made, songs 
were sung, and toasts drank, in honor of the 
republic. 

Early next morning the host received a sum- 
mons to appear before the chief of the secret 
police, who received him with the utmost po- 
liteness : 





“ Monsieur had a party of friends at his apart- 
ments last night?” 

“T had.” 

“There were present Messieurs So and So?” 
continued the functionary, reading from a vol- 
ume before him a list of the guests. 

“Those gentlemen were present,” replied the 
trembling host, perceiving that denial was use- 
less. 

From the same volume the officer read a very 
accurate report of what was said, the toasts that 
were drank, and the songs that were sung ; add- 
ing, “Is that a correct account of the proceed- 
ings ?” 

“Te is.” 

“Monsieur was very imprudent. If he is 
well-advised, he will be more cautious in future. 
Monsieur can now leave.” 

No further proceedings were ever taken. But 
the Frenchman had received a lesson. He 
could never imagine from what source the in- 
formation was derived. A spy had been pres- 
ent. Was it one of his friends? or was he dis- 
guised as a servant? 

The mode of building in St. Petersburg great- 
ly facilitates this odious system of espionage. 
The houses of the better classes—those against 
whom it is chiefly directed—are constructed 
like those of Paris, A large number of fami- 
lies and private persons have floors or apart- 
ments under a single roof; the access to the 
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TOBACOONISTS.—POSTILLION. OVERSEER. 


whole being through a single gate, where a| 


lvornick or porter, is always stationed. Nota 
soul can pass in or out without his knowledge, 
and he is liable at any moment to be interro- 
gated by the police; and woe to him if he does 
not give full information about all that relates 
to the inmates of the house. 
he is a paid spy. 
foreigners he is probably so without exception. 
The postman who brings your letters is a spy, 
and in case of the slightest suspicion they are 


ered to you. Now, as every proprietor ‘of a 
house is bound to report the name of any stran- 
ger who passes the night under his roof, the 
police are able at any moment to ascertain the 
whereabouts of every individual. Probably no 
person has for a century fallen under the slight- 
est suspicion, whose every movement is not ns 
fectly known to the police. 

Havi ing traversed the Nevski Prospekt for a 
mile or so, let us turn aside into the obscure 
streets. We perceive that an entire change 
has come over the appearance of things. The 
sumptuous public buildings are left behind ; the 
long lines of palaces, the gay shops filled with 
foreign wares have disappeared, and we find 
ourselves among low houses built of wood, 


of the country. 
undergone a still greater change. 


| peared. 


In many cases | 
In the houses occupied by | 
| vaia,** Great Market Street,” 


| burg. 
submitted to the police before they are deliv- 
| narrow, crooked and straight. 





tailed coats, French hats, polished boots, per- 
fumed gloves, and shaven chins have disap- 
In their place we see brawny figures 
in rough sheepskin coats, or long blue caftans, 
and beards as rough and shaggy as were ever 
worn before the days of Peter. 

That huge building with one front on the 
Prospekt, and the other on the Bolkhaia Sado- 
is the Gostinnoi Dvor 
the Bazaar of St. Peters- 
It is a town or rather city of shops, in- 
tersected with passages and alleys, broad and 
This is the great 
mart for goods of Russian and Oriental manu- 
facture. The Russians are born shopkeepers 
and traders on a small scale. In dexterity and 
cunning even the Jews are no match for them. 
In a moment you are surrounded by a half 
score of dealers eager to attract your attention. 
At first you can make out nothing of their words 
but a perfect hurricane of sibillants. It seems 
as though all were bent upon hissing out the 


—* Merchants’ Inn,” 


letter s with infinite variety of intonation and 


prolongation. In course of time you learn that 
this is merely an abbreviation of Sudar or Sud- 
arina (“ Sir,” or “ Madame”), and that the Rus-. 
sians interpolate it into a sentence precisely as 


| a London waiter does his interminable “ Y’s’sr. 
painted with yellow and red, not unlike the | 
pictures we have seen of villages in the interior | 
The aspect of the people has | 
Swallow- | 


Thus Gospodin’ss is simply “ Noble Sir.” 

“ Sdrastvoui, Gospodin’ss; shto vam agodno’ss 
—Good-morning, noble Sir; what will you have, 
Sir? Boots? ah yes, Kasan boots. Walk in.” 
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You fix your eye upon some article. Per- 
haps it is a gay dressing-gown—very likely it 
is, as that is just the article you don’t want, and 
you are therefore quite sure you will not be se- 
duced into buying. So you think there can be 
no harm in chaffering a little with the pertina- 
cious dealer—supposing you have acquired suf- 
ficient Russian to make yourself intelligible— 
and it needs but little, for the people have : 
wonderful facility in understanding a foreigner. 

“How much for this dressing-gown ?” 

* Ah, Gospodin’ss, you are a judge! You 
have chosen the most beautiful article in the 
bazaar. I sold three of them yesterday to a 
prince, and an English baron is to call to-mor- 
row for that.” 

“Very well; but what is the price ?” 

“Just look: it will wear forever. See how 
thick the stuff is; how soft, too; no cracking 
about that.” 

“But how much do you ask for it ?” 

* Will you believe me, the Governor of Mos- 


cow has just ordered half a dozen like it. Just | 
That stuff is from Erzeroum—none | 
Look at the grain | 


look at it, 
of your Moscow imitations, 
—the colors.” 

** Will you tell me the price?” 

“Certainly, Gospodin’ss, The aid-de-camp 
of the Emperor—” 





“ But the price, I say: how much for it?” 

“Those Moscow imitations would not do for 
They're cheap; but they 
For this genuine Erze- 


your Excellency. 
would not suit you. 
roum robe I ought to charge you two hundred 


rubles. But you shall have it for less—say a 
hundred and fifty.” 

“Oh, I see you don’t wish to sell.” 

“T only ask your Excellency what the Gov- 
ernor of Toula paid for the half dozen.” 

“T thought it was the Governor of Moscow.” 

“Did I say of Moscow? I was wrong. It 
was the Governor of Toula. How could I mis- 
take? Well it is the last. You shall have it 
for a hundred.” 

“Too much.” 

* A hundred too much for an Erzeroum robe! 
Not-a Moscow imitation! Well, what will you 
give ?” 

“You are too far above the mark for me to 
name a. price.” 

“Ah, Gospodin’ss, you are too hard. 
will say eighty.” 

“ Lower still.” 

“What! less than eighty ? 
Not a kopeck less,” 

You now think you are safe in making an 
offer: “Twenty rubles.” 

“Twenty rubles! Why, on the faith of a 


We 


Seventy then. 
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Christian, three times that would not pay cost. 
Twenty rubles! when the Governor of Nijni, 
for half a dozen—” 
“Oh, Nijni, was it? I thought it was Toula.” 
“So it was indeed, But you confuse me so! 
Forty rubles, you said—make it fifty, and you 
shall have it.” 


“[ said twenty. Take it or leave it. Tl 


sive no more ;” and you turn to leave—think- 
But you 


ing vou have had sport enough. 
reckon without your host. 

“ Ah, Gospodin’ss. I must sell it, Twenty 
rubles! I’m ruined. Take it. But I'm ru- 
ined.” 

You carry off your prize, with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. You show it to an instructed friend. 
He laughs, and tells you that you have paid 
double its value. Your genuine Erzeroum robe 
turns out to be a cheap imitation made at Mos- 
‘ow. You have had a lesson in shopping in 
Russia. The Russian shopkeeper always asks 
a price to fall. I do not suppose that it has 
happened within the last century that one has 
asked less than four times as much for an article 
as he expects to get for it. This is perfectly 
understood on both sides; and it implies no 
more dishonesty on his part, than is involved in 
the glib auctioneer among us seductively invit- 
ing some one to “start” a book for ten dollars, 
when he knows that fifty cents is the utmost 
that will be bid for it. 

Following the Bolkhaia Sadovaia, we come 
to other markets devoted to the sale of cheap 
wares and second-hand goods, 
collection of worn-out, dilapidated merchan- 
dise was never before seen. The people are as 
strange as the wares offered for sale. You can 


Nevskoi Prospekt. 
adulterated Russians whom the 
reforms attempted by Peter have 
never reached. You might fancy 
that you were in the market- 
place of ancient Novogorod a 
thousand years ago. Here isa 
ragged mujik just come up from 
the interior, seeking to afd to 
his scanty wardrobe a greasy 
sheepskin, which looks as though 
it had seen a dozen generations 
of wearers. Close by is a half- 
drunken carpenter driving a hard 
bargain for a battered hat of 
Parisian make, which in_ its 
palmy days had flourished on the 
English Quay, and having gone 
the round of master and servant, 
has found its way into this re- 
pository of antiquities. Here a 
couple of discharged soldiers, 
still preserving the erect mil- 
itary bearing, the result of many 
asound caning; they are holding 
a solemn council over a pair of 
superannuated trowsers, which 





Surely such a | 


one would think would be a protection ayguimst 
the keen cold of the coming winter about as ef- 
fectual as acobweb. Here is one of the few spots 
where you will find yourself in a crowd. In 
general the streets are so broad, and as soon as 
as you leave the aristocratic part of the city, 
the houses cover so small a portion of the 
ground, that you might fancy yourself in a 
town deserted by its inhabitants. The crowd, 
and throng, and press, have given to this mark- 
et the name of Jolkoutchoi Ruinok—“ The Shov- 
ing Market;” it also bears the appellation of 
Voshevoi Ruinok, which may perhaps as well be 
left untranslated, with the simple hint that it 
refers to the small deer which experience shows 
to be wont to increase and multiply among goods 
of this description. I was told the other day by 
a “returned Californian,” that the foundation 
of his fortune was laid by a lucky investment in 
fine tooth combs, which he sold for an almost 
fabulous price to the leather-clad miriers. Great 
as would have been their utility, I imagine the 
investment would have been a sorry one had 
the miners been Russian peasants. 

One of the most characteristic portions of this 
group of markets is that devoted to the sale of 
sacred pictures, The Greek Church rigorously 
prohibits the use of images in worship. But 
the prohibition does not extend to pictures. 
Now the instinct of devotion is stronger among 
the Russians than among any other race in 
Christendom, and this sentiment in a rude anid 
imaginative people always seems to demand 
some outward and visible sign. The demand 


| for pictures of saints and other sacred paintings 
|is almost incredible. 
|}all public places, and no good Russian ever 
hardly believe that you are within a stone’s | 
throw of the brilliant crowd thronging the | 
Here are the genuine un- | 


They are suspended in 
passes one without bowing before it, and mak- 


ing the sign of the cross. St. Johns, and St. 
Georges, and all the favorite saints of the 


RUSSIAN 


oat 
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THE “LITTLE WATER.” 


Eastern Church, decorate every booth and 
shop. The walls of every room must have a 


pictured saint to preserve the inmates from the 


power of the Evil One. When a Russian en- 
ters a room he crosses himself before the sacred 
picture before he salutes the owner. Perpetual 
crossing is a striking characteristic of the gen- 
uine Muscovite. Some are uncharitable enough 
to say that his religion consists in being able to 
make the sign of the cross in a proper manner. 
If practice makes perfect, he ought to be at 
home in this sacred exercise. When he com- 
mences the labors of the day he crosses him- 
self; the isvoshtshik crosses himself as he takes 
the reins in his hand, and he never passes a 
church without repeating the sign. The mer- 
chant crosses himself, for good luck, when he 
begins to bargain with you. In the Gostinnoi 
Dvor no fires are allowed, and not even a light, 
except those burning before the picture of the 
saint, whose sacred office is supposed to be a 
security against its causing a conflagration, and 
when the trader has nothing else to do, he 
amuses himself by making the sign of the cross 
before it. The very children make the sign of 
the cross by way of thanking and blessing you 
for any trifling kindness. Though nurtured in 
a faith which discourages the use of these out- 
ward signs, there is to me something wonder- 
fully touching in this perpetual recognition of 
this symbol of the common faith of Christen- 
dom. 

As has been hinted, this piety of the Rus- 
sian does not at all stand in the way of his be- 
ing somewhat slippery in bargaining. Just as 
little does it prevent him from being a sad 
drunkard. The love of vodki—“ little water” — 





as he affectionately terms the 
fiery brandy of the country, js 
his besetting sin. As the pro. 
duction of this is a govern. 
ment monopoly, from which g 
considerable portion of the 
revenue is derived, care js 
taken that the mujik shal] 
not want opportunity to grati- 
fy his taste to the full extent 
of his means. Some years 
ago it was computed that the 
consumption of vodki amount. 
ed to about two and a half pail. 
fuls a year for every man, wo. 
man, and child in St. Peters. 
burg. 

Yet there is a peculiarity in 
the drunkenness of the Rus. 
sian. He is not a habitual 
tippler, keeping himself con. 
tinually on fire with just 
enough brandy to render him 
irritable and excited. In his 
ordinary habits he is sober 
and abstemious. His com- 
mon drink is quass—an ex- 
ceedingly light fermented lig- 
uor—hardly capable of pro- 

ducing intoxication; besides this, he consumes 
immense quantities of tea, and water flavor. 
ed with acid berries and fruits. When he 
drinks vodki it is for the honest purpose of 
getting drunk; and he considers it a waste 
of the precious fluid to imbibe it in quanti- 
ties too small to produce this desirable effect. 
The sooner this end can be attained the better. 
When therefore his purse allows him to indulge 
in the coveted luxury, he marches straight into 
a kabak, makes his salutation before the holy 
picture, counts down his kopecks for a tumbler- 
full, and swallows it ata draught. By the time 
he has reached the open air, he is as drunk as 
he wishes to be; yet, with an odd kind of hu- 
mor, he strenuously insists that it was not the 
“little water” that occasioned it. “It must be 
the air, for I was not drunk till I got out of 
doors.” 

When sober, the true mujik is a good-na- 
tured fellow. When drunk, he is still more so. 
In the earlier stages of intoxication he may be 
a trifle more merry than usual; he will begin 
to tell a story, burst out into a snatch of song, 
or strike out into some popular dance. But 
his overflowing affection to his comrades knows 
no bounds; he exhausts even the Russian store 
of tender demonstratives ; every man is his “lit- 
tle brother” or “little father ;” every woman 
his “little sister” or “little mother.” He knows 
that he is drunk, but indulges in the illusion 
that every body about is still further gone than 
himself, and considers it his special duty to see 
that they suffer no harm. Good Father Mathew 
himself could not refrain from a smile at seeing 
a couple of reeling mujiks locked arm in arm, 
each one tenderly caring for the other. But 
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EFFECTS OF VODKI. 


the potent vodki they have swallowed is too | 


much for them. Their mirth and garrulity die 
way, and are succeeded by an owl-like gravity. 
It is clear to a by-stander that their heads are 
growing dizzy. At length one makes a mis- 
step and down he goes, dragging his companion 
afterhim, “Take care, little brother, or you'll 
fall,” says each to the other as they lie side by 
side, just sinking into utter oblivion: 

In fact, whether drunk or sober, there is prob- 
ably more kindness and good feeling among the 
Russians of the lower orders toward each other 
than is to be found elsewhere among the corre- 
sponding classes. It is true that they are prone 
to quarreling and verbal abuse; and a slight 
acquaintance with the language will convince 
one that in copiousness of imprecations and op- 
probrious terms it has few rivals. 
brutality are of the rarest; the terrible beat- 
ings and stabbings so frequent among the lower 
classes elsewhere are almost unheard of; while 
acts of the most self-sacrificing kindness are of 
every-day occurrence, and are looked upon as 
almost a matter of course. An instance of this 
which occurred during my residence at St. Pe- 
tersburg is worthy of record : 

Basil Manine is in many respects a type of 

Vor. XI.—No. 64.—F ¥ 


But acts of | 


the genuine Russian. He is a “crown peas- 
ant,” from the neighborhood of Vladimir. Like 
many others, he is dextrous at more trades than 
one. He is accustomed to work during the 
summer in the capital, returning to his village 
in the winter. It happened in March, 1853, 
that he was in Moscow with a company of his 
comrades, where he was obliged to pass the 
night, intending to proceed to St. Petersburg on 
the following day. ‘They were walking about 
the city, when the signal of a fire was given. 
Rushing to the spot, they found that the Grand 
Theatre was in flames. It was still day, and 
the only persons about the burning building were 
three laborers at work upon the lofty roof. 
They were cut off by the flames from all escape. 
Two of them, in despair, flung themselves down, 
and were dashed in pieces. ‘Their comrade re- 
| mained behind, uttering loud cries as the flames 
| came nearer and nearer. 

| There was no ladder of sufficient length to 
| reach the roof, and the fate of the poor wretch 
was apparently sealed. 

“T said nothing,” said Manine, when rela- 
| ting the occurrence; “but something within me 
| seemed to tell me that I must try to save the 
poor Christian.” It is a noteworthy fact that 
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this is the term by which the peasants usually 
designate each other. 
“Comrade,” said he at length, “look you; I 
-am going to save that poor fellow.” 
“ God help you. You'll do a noble thing. 
In Russia, as we have seen, nothing can be 
done in such cases without leave of the police. 
Luckily no opposition was offered to Manine’s 
proposal. Flinging aside his outer garments, 
and winding a rope about his waist, Manine 
made the sign of the cross, and sprung upon a 


” 


ladder which reached part way up the roof. | 
Having reached the top of the ladder, he again | 


crossed himself, and laying hold of a water-pipe 


which led from the gutter, he continued his | 


perilous ascent, 
The crowd below watched in breathless sus- 


. . | 
pense his progress up the bare wall; the cries 


of the poor workman, and the hissing and crack- 
ling of the flames, alone broke the awful silence. 

“It was cold,” said Manine, simply, “ and the 
wind blew terribly; but I didn’t know it then, 
for my heart was burning like a furnace.” 

It seemed as though his hands must be frozen 
fast to the frosty metallic pipe ; but still he held 
on his upward way. 

“The pipe cracked and bent,” said he, “ for 
it wasn’t firmly fixed; but it didn’t give way— 
the dear pipe—for God was helping me, and I 
got up to the cornice. Then it was easier for 
me, for there was something to stand on.” 

Manine reached the poor affrighted laborer, 
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Hastily doubling the cord so as to be sure of its 
strength, he fastened it to a post of the balus- 
trade. 

| “Now, brother, down with you. Keep hold 
of the cord with your hands; and steady your- 
self with your knees against the pipe.” But the 
poor fellow was too bewilderéd and terrified to 
| venture until Manine had descended first, and 
shown him how it was to be done. He then 
made the attempt and succeeded. Manin 
reached the foot of the ladder, at the momen 
when the other touched its top, and was safe. 

The whole crowd, as if by a common im- 
| pulse, uncovered their heads, and made th 

sign of the cross, 

** What became of the poor fellow whom you 
| saved ?” inquired some one afterward of Manine 
“I don’t know,” replied the peasant.“ Hi 
| was saved, thanks be to God, The rest did not 
|concern me. An officer had me taken to the 
| Chancellery, and somebody wrote down what 

had happened. Then I had just time to get to 
| the railway station before the train left for St 
| Petersburg. Next morning I was there.” 

The bravery and presence of mind of the 
peasant reached the ears of the Emperor, who 
commanded that Manine should be brought be 
fore him. 

“TI thank you for your noble conduct,” said 
the Czar. ‘ Embrace me, and tell me all about 
is,” 

Manine told the story in as few words a: 





CABINET-MAKERS. 
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possible. Nicholas listened 
with smiling attention. 

“Now you can go, and 
God bless you. But remem- 
ber, if you ever stand in need 
of any thing, come directly 
to me. You shall always be 
admitted.” 

Pursuing our way down the 
street, we come to the Sen- 
naia Ploshtshod—the “ Hay 
Market,” the chief provision 
market of St. Petersburg. 
This place is memorable as 
being the scene of the only 
popular tumult which has © 
ever disturbed the capital. 





——< 


¥ a 


It was during the terrible 
cholera year, 1830, Five 
hundred fell victims daily. 

The peasants were in de- 

spair. ‘The report was start- 

ed, and y ssn like wildfire, 

that they were poisoned by 

the brs Drag A furious 

mob, armed with those axes 

in the use of which the Rus- 

sians are so dexterous, rushed 

to the market-place. No man 

knew where their fury would 

fall. The tumult might end 

in an insurrection. ‘The tidings were brought 
to Nicholas, who had only partially recovered 
from an attack of the fearful pestilence. He 
flung himself into a droshky, and dashed to the 
market. Mounting the steps of a church, his 
tall form towered above the surrounding masses 
which heaved and tossed with excitement. His 
clear and sonorous voice rang through the vast 
square, 

“How is this? You are not the children of | 
Sacred Russia. Would you revolt against heav- 
en? Would you imitate the revolutionists of 
other nations? Brothers, be yourselves again. 
It is God who smites us. Instead of murmur- 
ing against his blows, acknowledge his power. 
Down upon your knees, and implore him to re- 
move the scourge from our country.” 

As he spoke, he bowed his stately head in 
prayer; and the crowd, as one man, fell upon 
their knees. ‘The Czar had conquered. 

The Hay Market is a capital place to study | 
the varieties of Russian life. ‘The kabaks and | 
workshops présent at every step subjects for 
characteristic sketches, Those which I have re- 
produced set forth the every-day aspect of the | 
common people with the minute accuracy of 
the Daguerreotype. In fact, most of them are | 
copied from Daguerreotypes; and if it is any | 
satisfaction to the reader to know it, I will add 
that every one of the original pictures has been | 
submitted to and sanctioned by His Imperial | 
Majesty the Czar. Short of actually visiting | 
their country, I know of no source from which | 
one can gain so accurate an idea of the Russians \s 
at home as from these sketches, | 





TEA-SELLERS. 


The peripatetic venders of comestibles and 
refreshments are a notable feature in every pub- 
lic place. A list of the articles thus sold would 
be a curious document, The favorite edible is 
the piroga, a kind of cake; this is the usual 
lunch of the traders in the Gostinnoi Dvor. It 
is eaten dripping with oil. A stranger who sees 
the avidity with which they are swallowed, and 


| who observes the well-greased beards and sheep- 


skins of the eaters, might almost be excused for 
falling in with the popular belief that train oil 
is the usual beverage of the Russians. 

Quite as characteristic are the sellers of tea. 
The Russians are great tea-drinkers, and boast 
that their tea is the finest in the world. How 
it may be in China I am unable to say; but I 
am sure that out of its native country no such 
tea can be found as the finer qualities brought 
to Russia. They ascribe its perfection to the 
fact of its being brought overland, as a sea-voy- 
age, they say, spoils it. The poorest post-house 
in the empire, if it has nothing else, possesses a 


| somovar, or urn for heating water, with which 


the traveler may prepare his tea. The peri- 
patetic tea-sellers carry about the infusion of 
the fragrant herb in huge copper vases, well 
| wrapped in cloths, so as to retain the heat. It 
is always drank from a glass, usually with a 
thin slice of lemon floating on the surface. In 
| @ winter’s day the glass filled with boiling tea 
serves to warm the fingers as well as the stom- 
_ach of the drinker. It is a comical sight to see 
| him holding the glass in the tips of his fingers, 
shifting it from hand to hand, as the heat be- 
comes unbearable, 
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On one side of the market are drawn up im- | 
mense loads of hay that have been floated down | 
the Neva. What with the multitudes of is- 
voshtshiks, and the enormous troops of cavalry 
quartered in and around St. Petersburg, there is 
probably no city in the world that contains so | 
large a number of horses. The consumption of 
hay is consequently enormous. No small quan- 
tity is scattered over the ground, and groups of 
poor women are continually seen gathering it 
up. They find a ready market for their bundles 
among the poorer isvoshtshiks, who are able to 
buy only in the smallest quantities. 

The manual dexterity of the Russian me- 
chanics is something marvelous. The favorite 
implement of all workers in wood is an ax with 
a broad blade and short handle. The workman 
wields it with one hand. With it he will smooth 
a board as well as with a plane, or make a joint 
that defies the closest scrutiny to detect it. In 
every thing that requires accuracy of eye, deli- 





cacy of touch, and the faculty of minute imita- 
tion, he is unsurpassed. It has been said, with | 
much apparent truth, that the Russians are de- | 
fective in inventive faculty and creative power. 
How far this is a radical deficiency, and how 
much it is to be ascribed to the want of encour- | 
agement for the exercise of original genius, is a | 
question not easy of solution. It is at all events 
certain that as yet no great work of art, no won- | 
derful creation of genius, no striking discovery | 
in science or invention in mechanics, has been 
produced by a Russian. 

“That will all come in time,” said Ivan to me, 
one day when we were speculating upon the des- 
tiny of Russia. “The first mission of every race | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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is to conquer material nature. There was fight- 
ing, and marauding, and privateering enough 
going on among the Grecian isles, long before 
Homer sang the tale of Troy divine. The 
Greeks waited long generations for Plato and 
Demosthenes, for Phidias and Praxiteles. Cic- 
ero, and Virgil and Horace arose long after the 
founding of the seven-hilled city. The Italian 
race did not at once bloom out into Dante and 
Michael Angelo. How long have the Germans 
had a Goethe and a Schiller, and a Jean Paul ? 
Saxon maraudings, and Danish piracies, drain- 
ing of marshes and felling of forests, crusades 
and wars of the Roses, and who shall say what 
else of rough work besides, had to be perform- 
ed in England before a Shakspeare and a Milton 
could be born. And,” continued he, with one 
of his favorite argumenta ad hominem, * unless I 
am much mistaken, your loving cousins on this 
side of the Atlantic are fond of bringing the 
same charge of a want of original genius against 
you. Do they not sometimes ask, ‘ Who reads 


!an American book ?’” 


This conversation took place on the Fourth 
of July, 1853. Ivan had come to my apartment 
early in the morning. He was evidently in 
high spirits. 


““No work to-day !* he cried. ‘TI celebrate 


| this day as a festival, and you must do the same. 


‘All men are born free and equal, and are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights and privileges.’ ‘That is the Gospel of 
the day. Come, let us go and worship in the 
Summer Islands.” 
“T can not understand you, Ivan Petrovich. 
I know you are a devoted adherent of the Czar; 
; and yet to-day you seem pos- 
sessed by the spirits of Trou- 
betzkoi and the other con- 
spirators of 1825.” 
“Troubetzkoi was a fool 
and a poltroon. He was not 
worth hanging. He was just 
fit to be sent to Siberia. 
Boulatoff was a braggart and 
a coward, prating about Bru- 
tus and Riego. The Bestou- 
jefs were fantastic dreamers. 
Ryleif, the Man of the Peo- 
ple, was the only man among 
them, and he was born a half 
century too soon. Had I 
been on the stage a quarter 
of a century ago, I should 
have conspired against the 
Czar as zealously as I now 
uphold him. Ten years ago 
I was an idealist; now I am 
an optimist. The son of a 
serf, myself a serf by birth, I 
have but one desire—the el- 
evation of the class from 
which I sprung. The first 
step to this must be the 
abolition of private serfdom ; 
and this can only be accom- 











plished by the temporary tri- 
umph of Czarism—despotism, 
if you will. Great events are 
at hand. The beginning of 
the end approaches. The 
miserable intrigues about the 
Holy Places are ripening into 
a war with Turkey. Our 
forces are ordered to cross the 
Pruth. The fate of the mis- 
erable Ottoman empire is 
sealed.” 

“Good heavens!” I ex- 
claimed. “If this is so, we 
are on the eve of a general 
war; for England and France 
can not avoid coming to the 
aid of Turkey.” 

“Of course they can not; 
and come what may, the Tar- 
tar hordes, who have for four 
centuries encamped upon and 
desolated the fairest portions 
of Europe, must be driven 
back; and the country will 
revert to those who are its 
rightful owners.” 

“Who are they? What 
claim, in any case, has Russia 
to be the heir of the Turks ?” 


“Look upon the map and see. The great 
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rivers of Europe that drain the fertile Eastern | 


table-land, which from time immemorial has 
been the home of the Sclavonic race, empty into 
the Black Sea. Commercially speaking, even 
the mighty Volga—the European Mississippi— 
though its mouth is in the Caspian, is a Black 
Sea river. Those who own the course of the 





great navigable rivers have a right to the con- | 


trol of their mouths. Had not you, for instance, 
aright to the mouth of the Mississippi? and if 
France and Spain had refused to abandon it 
peaceably, would you not have taken it by force, 
if possible? Now the Volga and the Don and 
the Dneiper are more to us than the Mississippi 


isto you. The Danube too, if not a Russian is 
at least a Sclavonic river. The productions of | breaks up they must form a part of the Sclavonic 
our country can find a market only by passing | State which is to arise on its ruins. Whether 
through the Dardanelles; and it is preposterous | there shall be a new nation developed, or whether 


to affirm that we can or should hold the outlet 
of our own waters subject to the caprice of a 
barbarous power like Turkey. I rejoice that 
our Czar has dared to look the matter in the 
face. Huzza for Constantinople !” 

“And do you believe that the Emperor and 
his successors will not abandon the policy of 
their predecessors; and that Catharine’s ‘ Jo 
Constantinople,’ inscribed upon the guide-post at 
Cherson, is written down in the designs of your 
monarch ?” . 

“Not merely in the designs of our Emperor, 
but in the hearts of the Russian people, and in 
the book of Fate. Do you think that ‘ manifest 
destiny’ has no meaning upon our side of the 
Atlantic? or that the great Sclavonic race has 
been left out of the account in the designs of 


} 








CARPENTERS. 


providence? There are eighty millions of them, 
and the countries which they inhabit are not 
peopled to a fourth part of their capacity. They 
are almost to a man of one creed; and sixty 
millions and more of them speak one language. 
Almost fifty millions of them own but one sov- 
ereign, the Emperor of Russia, and they are ani- 
mated with an intense patriotism and devotion 
to their faith, of which no other European peo- 
ple can conceive. All Russia in Europe, with 
exceptions hardly worth counting, is Sclavonic. 
Half of Austria is Sclavonic. Two-thirds of 
European Turkey is Sclavonic; and the mixed 
populations of the Principalities have more af- 
finities with us than with any other people. <As 
they are not numerous enough to constitute a 
state by themselves, when the Ottoman Empire 


Russia, as the head of the race, is to be the gov- 
erning power, it were a bold man who should dare 
predict. One thing is certain: that as past Eu- 
ropean history belongs to the South, the present 
to the West, so the future belongs to the East. 
Italy and Spain have had their day. England, 
France, and Germany can never be more pow- 
erful than they are. Russia alone, with her af- 
filiated Sclavonic countries, has room for devel- 
opment. There are but two peoples now on 
earth who have a future before them. They are 
your people and mine. And the mission of both 
is one: to secure the triumph of Democracy.” 

“Napoleon hardly thought so. You remem- 
ber his famous prophecy that in half a century 
Europe would become either republican or Cos- 
sack,” 
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“Napoleon was too intent upon uttering bril- 
liant mots, to be strictly accurate. ‘This which 
you have quoted is as wide of the mark as that 
other, ‘ Scrape off the outer skin of the Russian, | 
and you find the Tartar.’ The Russian and the | 
Tartar are the very antithesis of each other. | 
The Tartar is a nomad, a herder of cattle, a 
dweller in tents. He encamps in a country, but | 
he never inhabits it. He has no country, no | 
home, but wanders about from place to place. | 
The Russian is an agriculturalist, a mechanic, | 
oratrader. All his instincts tend toward social | 
and domestic life. Even in a country so thinly | 
peopled as ours, he always inhabits a village. | 
He is a republican by nature and instinct. And | 
strange as the assertion may seem to you, it is 
nevertheless a sober fact, that there is not a na- 
tion in Europe where the great mass of the peo- | 
ple have so large a share in framing and admin- | 
istering the laws under which they live.” 

““T can not understand this; since there is no 
legislature chosen by or representative of the 
people, and every law is but the expression of 
the will of the Czar. I should rather say that 
in Russia the people had nothing to do in the 
matter: that the Czar was all—the subjects no- 
thing.” 

“In a sense, that is true also. It is a para- 
dox which will be fully reconciled only when 
some great historian shall arise capable of con- 
ceiving and writing the history of the Sclavonic 
race. 


It is a strange history, this of the man- 
ner in which almost the entire population of two- 
thirds of Europe were reduced to serfdom; and 
the manner in which that serfdom is now un- 
dermined by despotism is still more strange. 
Yet without understanding this, we can not at 
all comprehend the social state of Russia. Free- 


dom with us is older than slavery. It was not 
till 1593 that the usurper Boris Godounof, in 
order to conciliate the nobles, issued a ukase 
fixing the peasants to the soil, and making them 
in effect the slaves of the proprietors. The day 
upon which this ukase took effect is even yet 
commemorated as the ‘woeful day’ in the pop- 
ular songs of the people. Serfdom once estab- 
lished, it became interwoven into the very text- 
ure of society. Peter the Great in his numerous 
efforts for reformation never thought of abolish- 
ingit. Successive monarchs made large grants 
of lands and serfs to their favorites ; and thus at 
the close of the last century three-fourths of the 
population of the empire had passed into the 
condition of serfs belonging to individual pro- 
prietors. 

“ A reaction commenced at the beginning of 
the present century; and since that time a sys- 
tem of emancipation has been silently operating 
in Russia, to which the world can show no par- 
allel. In the first year of the century, Alexan- 
der made it a fundamental law of the empire 
that no more grants of serfs should be made to 
any individual whatever. In the mean time, 
the extravagance and profligacy of the nobles 
had passed all bounds. They became popularly 





known as Velmoje—‘those who say and it is 


done.’ Their expenditures outran their income, 
and they were forced to mortgage their estates, 
Institutions were established by the Emperor for 
lending money to these spendthrifts, at a high 
rate of interest, secured by mortgages upon their 
lands and the serfs pertaining to them. As 
these mortgages ran out, the crown took posses- 
sion of the estates, and the serfs became peas- 
ants of the crown. In the fifteen years just past, 
the numbers of the peasants of the crown has 
increased by a million and a half, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous emancipations that have taken 
place, while the number of serfs has increased 
but half a million. The two classes are now 
just about equal in numbers; but it is estimated 
that fully half of the serfs are mortgaged to the 
state beyond hope of redemption. These must 
all, within a few years, fall into the possession 
of the crown.” 

“But will they gain any thing by the trans- 
fer? Will they not still be serfs ?” 

“They will gain much. Instead of being sub- 
jected to the caprice of individuals, their con- 
dition is fixed by general laws and principles, 
which, in intention at least, operate in their 
favor. The best evidence that can be offered 


| of the superior condition of the crown peasants 


is the eagerness of the serfs to pass into their 
number. It happens not unfrequently when the 
government offers for an estate a price less than 
the proprietors are willing to accept, that the 
serfs join together and pay the difference, in 
order that they may pass into the hands of the 
state. Even if the system of emancipation goes 
on without acceleration, the serfs will be wholly 
absorbed by the state within the space of two or 
three generations. 

“The crown peasants are grouped into com- 
munities of two or three thousand souls. ‘The 
use of the soil belongs to these communities as 
a mass, the fee simple of it being nominally 
vested in the crown, and each peasant is charged 
an annual obrok, or rent, of ten or twelve rubles. 
The whole community is chargeable with the 
payment of the obrok and capitation tax of each 
of its members. Each commune has a sort of 
elective assembly, presided over by the starishi- 
na, or mayor, which meets at regular periods, 
and has charge of all the internal affairs of the 
body. It apportions to each family its due pro- 
portion of the land, collects the taxes, has charge 
of che distribution of the recruits among the 
several families, punishes all petty offenses, and 
has jurisdiction over all disputes arising among 
the members of thecommune. Ina word, there 
is probably no body of people who have so en- 
tive a control of all their local affairs, with so 
little interference from the superior authorities, 
as do the Russian peasants of the crown. It is 
true, that in the general affairs of the empire 
they have no voice; but in all that concerns 
their every day life they are untrammeled. The 
government exercises no control over the move- 
ments of the peasants. Any one of them who 
wishes to leave the place of his birth can do so 
by obtaining the permission of the commune, 











and this can not be refused if he is able to make 
provision for the performance of his communal 
duties. Provided with a certificate from his 
commune, the whole empire is open before him, 
without let or hindrance. It is from this class 
chiefly that the artisans who flock in such num- 
bers every summer to St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow are drawn. They carry on the whole of 
the extensive interior commerce of the empire, 
and find ample space for the exercise of their 
wonderful mechanical faculty. 

“Thus within certain narrow limits the Rus- 
sian crown peasant is an absolute freeman. He 
is, to be sure, subject to many extortions from 
rapacious and unprincipled government em- 
ployees ; but the occasions upon which he comes 
in contact with these are so few, compared with 
those in which the serf of the noble is exposed 
to the exactions of his owner and overseers, that 
his condition is looked upon with desire by the 
serfs. ‘This is not the hopeless longing with 
which the slave contemplates the state of his 
master, or the poor laborer of other lands re- 
gards the lot of those above him. No impass- 
able barrier separates the two classes. The 
serf knows that in the natural course of things 
he or his children will pass into the class of the 
peasants of the crown; and the crown peasant 
knows that it is the Czar that has raised him 
from the condition of the serf. 

“Here you may find the explanation of that 
anbounded, unquestioning devotion to the Czar 
which is so deeply inwrought into the heart of 
the Russian people. ‘There have been revolts 
in Russia; but they have been uprisings against 
brutal nobles and oppressive officials; no pop- 
ular tumult has ever been raised against the 
Czar. ‘If the Czar but knew of it, he would 
not suffer these wrongs to exist,’ is the one uni- 
versal sentiment of the peasantry. ‘That feeling 
was never so strong as to-day. I can not but 
marvel at the position which Nicholas has won 
fur himself in the affection and love of his peo- 
ple. With scarcely a drop of Russian blood in 
his veins ; with not a Russian feature in his face; 
with seareely an element of Russian character 
in his original nature—he has made himself the 
most thorough Russian in the empire. This 
stern, unlovely, implacable man has made him- 
self the object of an absolute, unqualified, un- 
hesitating devotion scarcely paralleled by that 
of thé soldiers of Napoleon toward their great 
commander. This it is that renders the Czar 
invincible, even should all Europe arm itself 
against him.” 

“But can this state of things last ?” 

“God forbid that it should. The despotism 
of the Czar is an evil tolerable only because it 
is undermining and breaking down an evil still 
more unendurable. In the nature of things it 
can be only temporary. He wishes to accom- 

plish that which is impossible. He would have 
despotism without oppression, without corrup- 
tion on the part of its agents, or degradation to 
its subjects. He would have material progress 
without the spread of enlightened ideas. But 
sooner or later—if not in my day, yet surely in 
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that of my children or my children’s children— 
the enfranchisement of the people will come. 
Whether by decay or by violence, the despotism 
which for so many centuries has crushed the 
energies of the great Sclavonic race, will come 
to an end.” 

“Ts there any thing to take its place? When 
the strong hand of power is withdrawn, will not 
the state fall into anarchy and dissolution ?” 

“Tt will not. Those local, municipal organ- 
izations so peculiar to the genius of the race, 
contain in themselves the germs of a popular 
government. It is these which have maintained 
the national life, not merely in Russia, but 
wherever the race exists, and which no misrule 
or oppression has been able to destroy. In 
Hungary they have withstood the stupid des- 
potism of Austria. Throughout European Tur- 
key they haye preserved the country from utter 
desolation under Turkish brutality. They con- 
stitute the germs from which free national in- 
stitutions will spring up, so soon as the pressure 
from without is withdrawn. 

“What a glorious mission,” continued Ivan, 
enthusiastically, “is before the free Russian peo- 
ple of the future :—with a country yet to fill 
up; with a people of one blood, of one language, 
and of one faith. Stretching far away to the 
east and the south are fertile regions, once the 
seat of the human race, now lying desolate, and 
crying out for men to come and occupy them; 
with the City of Constantine for their natural 
centre and capital, and the Golden Horn in their 
midst, ready to pour plenty over the world. See 
yonder; the top of that tall spire of the Church 
of the Citadel is crowned by the cross surmount- 
ing the crescent. It is true prophecy. Russia 
is to bear the cross in triumph over the regions 
where the crescent has so long shed baleful in- 
fluence. From us civilization, liberty, and Chris- 
tianity are to flow eastward, even as they flow 
westward from you. Generations hence, the 
twin waves having made the circuit of the globe, 
shall meet on the shores of China.” 

Here ended our long colloquy, which had con- 
tinued through that bright summer day, as we 
paced along beneath the green forests that shad- 
ow the Summer Islands, and as we sailed home- 
ward in the clear northern night upon the still 
bosom of the Neva. Whether the speculations 
of my friend were prophecy or the dreams of an 
excited fancy, I dare not even now undertake 
to decide. I reproduce them as his speculations, 
not as my own. 

We parted at the foot of Peter’s Statue, and 
I never saw him more. Two days after, I re- 
ceived a hurried note, saying that he had been 
ordered to proceed at once to the seat of war. 
I remained in Russia for another year, but no 
tidings from him reached me. Three months 
ago, I received a letter from a common friend 
at St. Petersburg, informing me that Ivan was 
at Sebastopol, and had borne a prominent part 
in planning those stupendous intrenchments 
which have as yet resisted the utmost efforts of 
France and England. Whether he still lives I 





know not. 
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INDIAN RUINS. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE MOSQUITOS.* 
\W AIKNA, in the language of the Mosquitos 

—the Indians, not the insects, so called— 
signifies A MAN in general, and a Mosquito man 
in particular; since, in their own opinion, they 
are the gem and flower of the human race. Of 
these men par excellence, and the country they 
inhabit, Mr. Samuel A. Bard has undertaken to 
tell us something. 

He informs us, by way of introduction, that | 
he was a painter, devoted to “ High Art,” and | 
entertaining a most sovereign contempt for por- 
traiture—unless, indeed, the sitter chanced to 
be young and pretty. Now, as it happens that 
people want portraits of themselves even though 








THE LANDLADY'S PORTRAIT. 





* Waikna; Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By 
Samvet A. Barp. Profusely Mlustrated. Large 12mo. 
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they are not beautiful, and 
do not, as a general thing, 
care much for grand his- 
torical pictures, it followed, 
as a natural consequence, 
that the artist found his 
purse much more scantil) 
stocked than was desirable. 
By way of compromising 
the difference of sentiment 
between himself and the 
public, he resolved to con- 
descend to landscape, and 
went to Jamaica in search 
of scenery sufliciently gor- 
ceous to be immortalized by 
his pencil, But, unluckily, 
the cholera came there too. 
and the artist resolved to 
leave. Having painted the 
portrait of his landlady, by 
way of liquidating her un- 
settled bill, he was enabled 
to quit the island with un 

impaired credit. 

A very expensive voyage 
was quite beyond our artist's 
means; but for the sum of 

three pounds “currency,” Captain Ponto, the 
sable master of the schooner Prince A /bert, under- 
took to transport him and his worldly effects to 
Blewfields, the seat of government of “ George 
William Clarence, by the Grace of God, King 
of the Mosquito Territory.” 


ANTONIO, 


The crew of the Prince Albert regularly con- 
sisted of the captain, his mate, and one sable 
sailor. But on the present occasion, in con- 
sideration of having a passenger on board, the 
skipper engaged an Indian boy, named Antonio, 
to act as cook. Antonio was a lithe, active lad, 
with a strange, dreamy look, and an undefinable 





air of 1 mystery about ian, Our artist soon had | 
his sympathy and curiosity awakened ; but it was | 
long before the mystery was solved. ‘The boy 
had a singular talisman, which he styled “ Kun 
cimen, the Lord that never lies,” from which he 
pretended to derive information of future events, 
al which, as he said, had announced that there 
was death on board the vessel. 

The oracle spoke truth. The Prince Albert 
was destined never to complete her voyage. On 
the third day of the passage out a storm arose 
that drove the schooner upon one of the low 
coral islets that stud the Antilles. Our author 
thus, with pen and pencil, sets forth the ship- 
wreck: 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


“A sound, hoarse and steady, but louder even 
than that of the wind, broke on our ears. It 
was evident that we were approaching it, for 
every instant it became more distinct and om- 
inous. I gazed ahead into the hopeless dark- 


ness, when suddenly a broad sheet of lightning | 
revealed immediately before us, and not a ca- | 


ble’s length distant, what, under the lurid gleam, 
appeared to be a wall of white spray, dashing 
literally a hundred feet in the air—a hell of wa- 


ters, from which there was no escape. “ £7} 


Roncador !” shrieked the captain, in a voice of 
utter despair, that even then thrilled like a 
knife in my heart. The fearful moment of 
death had come, and I had barely time to draw 
a full breath of preparation for the struggle, 
when we were literally whelmed in the raging 
waters. I felt a shock, a sharp jerk, and the 


hiss and gurgle of the sea, a sensation of im- | 


mense pressure, followed by a blow like that of 
a heavy fall. Again I was lifted up, and again 
struck down, but this time with less force. I 
had just enough consciousness left to know that 
I was striking on the sand, and I made an in- 
voluntary effort to rise and escape from the 
waves. Before I could gain my feet I was 


“EL RONCADOR.” 
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| again struck down, again send again, until, near- 
| er dead than alive, I at last succeeded in crawl- 
jing to a spot where the water did not reach me. 
| I strove to rise now, but could not; and, as that 
|is the last thing I remember distinctly of that 
| terrible night, I suppose I must have fallen into 
a swoon.” 

The captain and his mate were lost. The 
artist, Antonio, and the sailor, sorely bruised, 
were flung upon the shore. 

Fortunately it was the turtle season, and there 
was no danger of starvation; and there was 
every probability that turtle hunters would soon 
visit the island for their annual supply of shell. 
The survivors of the shipwreck set about making 
the best of their affairs. By night they lay in 
wait for the turtle as they came up to deposit 
their eggs; turned the unwieldy creatures on 
| their backs, so that they were absolutely help- 
less; and by daylight proceeded to the opera- 
| tion of divesting them of the prized shell. ‘The 
| tortoise shell of commerce is merely the scales 
| that cover the bony shield of the turtle. These 
scales are thirteen in number, varying from an 
|eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. <A 
| large turtle will furnish about eight pounds. 

To detach this shell from the living animal, 
says our author, “is a cruel process which it 
made my flesh creep to witness. The fishers 
|do not kill the turtles; did they do so, they 
| would in a few years exterminate them. When 





the turtle is caught, they fasten him, and cover 


| his back with dry leaves or grass, to which they 
'set fire. ‘The heat causes the plates to separate 
| at their joints. A large knife is then carefully 
inserted horizontally beneath them, and the 
lamin lifted from the back, care being taken 
not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor to 
| force it off, until the heat has fully prepared it 
|for separation. Many turtles die under this 
cruel operation, but instances are numerous in 
which they have been caught a second time, 
| with the outer coating reproduced ; but, in such 
cases, instead of thirteen pieces, it is a single 
|piece. I could never bring myself to witness 
| this cruelty more than once, and was glad that 
| the process of ‘scaling’ was carried on out of 
|sight of the hut. Had the poor turtles the 
| power of shrieking, they would have made that 
| barren island a very hell, with their cries of 
torture.” 

The vessels of the expected turtle hunters 
came in sight at last. They were not disposed 
to be over-friendly. After coolly plundering 
the wreck of whatever they wanted, they ordered 
their shipwrecked predecessors to vacate the 

hut they had erected. Our 
artist demurred to this 
order; and a couple of the 
new comers advancing, 
knife in hand to carry it 
into execution, he pre- 
sented a truly American 
argument to the contrary, 
in the shape of a revolver. 
They attempted to flee; 
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but the captain was caught, 

and the muzzle of the pis- 

tol brought most unpleas- 

antly close to his head. 

He begged for mercy in 

the most abject terms; 

and was finally released 

on condition of carrying 

the party from the island. 

To make sure that he 

should not give them the 

slip, he was obliged to 

take up his residence in 

the hut, while his men 

remained on board the 

vessel. The mysterious 

revolver was as potent as 

a magician’s wand in 

keeping the worthy cap- 

tain under due subjec- 

tion; and in course of 

time he began to enter- 

tain quite a liking for his peremptory hosts ; 
so much so, that on reaching his village, after 
leaving El Roncador, he manifested his high 
respect for them by getting up a dance in their 
honor. The music for the entertainment con- 
sisted of a violin, two guitars, and a queer In- 
dian instrument consisting of a perforated gourd 
over which were strained brass wires in lieu of 
strings. -The refreshment consisted of Jamaica 
rum, flavored with the juice of the sugar cane, 
lemons, and red pepper. Every body got glori- 
ously drunk, quarreled, broke their instruments 
over each other's heads; then cried, embraced 
and became good friends again. And so the 
entertainment came to an end. 

The tortoise hunting on El Roncador had 
been so successful, that our artist put a few 
hundred dollars in his purse by the sale of the 
shell which he had collected. So with renewed 
courage he embarked for the Mosquito capital. 

The royal residence is described by our au- 
thor as “A collection of the rudest possible 
thatched huts. Among them are two or three 
framed buildings, one of which is the residence 
of a Mr. Bell, an Englishman, with whom, as I 
afterward learned, resided that world-renowned 
monarch, ‘George William Clarence, King of 
all the Mosquitos.’ .The site of the huts is 
picturesque, being upon comparatively high 
ground, at a point where a considerable stream 


APPROACH OF THE TURTLE HUNTERS. 








SHELLING TURTLES. 


from the interior enters the lagoon. There are 
two villages; the principal one, or Blewfields 
proper, which is much the largest, containing 
perhaps five hundred people, and ‘Carlsruhe, 
a kind of dependency, so named by a colony 
of Prussians who had attempted to establish 
themselves here, but whose colony, at the time 
of my visit, had utterly failed. Out of more 
than a hundred of the poor people, who had 
been induced to come here, but three or four 
were left, existing in a state of great debility 
and distress. Most of their companions had 
died, but a few had escaped to the interior, 
where they bear convincing witness to the 


| wickedness of attempting to found colonies, 


from northern climates, on low, pestiferous 
shores, under the tropies. 

“ Among the huts were many palm and plan- 
tain trees, with detached stalks of the papaya, 
laden with its large golden fruit. The shore 
was lined with canoes, pifpans and dories, hol- 
lowed from the trunks of trees, all sharp, trim, 
and graceful in shape. The natives propel 
them, with great rapidity, by single broad- 
bladed paddles, struck vertically in the water, 
first on one side, and then on the other. 

“There was a large assemblage on the beach, 
when we landed, but I was amazed to find that. 
with few exceptions, they were all unmitigated 
negroes, or Sambos (7. e. mixed negro and In- 
dian). I had heard of the Mosquito Shore as 
oceupied by the Mosquito Indians, but soon 
found that there were few, if any, pure Indians 
on the entire coast. The miserable people who 

go by that name are, in 
reality, Sambos, having a 
considerable intermixture ot 
trader blood from Jamaica. 

, with which island the coast 
=~ has its principal relations. 
The arrival of the traders 

on the shore is the signal for 
unrestrained debauchery, al- 

ways preluded by the traders 





SOME 


baptizing, in a manner not remarkable for its | 
delicacy or gravity, all children born since their 
last visit, in whom there is any decided indica- 
tion of white blood, ‘The names given on these 
occasions are as f,ntastic as the ceremony, and 
creat liberties are taken with the cognomens of 
all notabilities, living and dead, from ‘ Pompey’ 
down to ‘ Wellington.’” 

Walking out the morning after his arrival, 
Mr. Bard encountered a tall trim serious look- 
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ing white man, who invited him to his house. 
It was a plain building of rough boards, con- 
taining a number of small rooms opening into 
a larger one. All around were hung portraits 
of the Queen of England, A sleepy looking 
black girl, with an enormous head of frizzled 
hair, was lazily sweeping the floor, as they 
entered. Little did our wanderer dream of the 
august presence. into which he was soon to be 
ushered. 

“Ata word from the gentleman,” says the 
narrative, “the torpid black girl disappeared for 
a few moments, and then came back with some 
cups and a pot of coffee. I observed that there 
were three cups, and that my host filled them | 
all, which I thought a little singular, since there | 
were but two of us. A faint, momentary sus- | 


picion crossed my mind, that the female polypus 
stood in some such relation to my host as to 
warrant her in honoring us with her company. 
But, instead of doing so, she unceremoniously 
pushed open a door in the corner, and curtly 


ejaculated to some unseen occupant, ‘Get up!’ 
There was a kind of querulous response, and 
directly a thumping and muttering, as of some 
person who regarded himself as unreasonably | 


disturbed. Meanwhile we had each finished 


| king,” 


} come to see you. 
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our first cup of coffee, and were proceeding with 
a second, when the door in the corner opened, 
and a black boy, or what an American would be 
apt to call a ‘ young darkey,’ apparently nineteen 
or twenty years old, shuffled up to the table. 
He wore only a shirt, unbuttoned at the throat, 
and cotton pantaloons, scarcely buttoned at all. 
He nodded to my entertainer with a drawling 
*Mornin’, Sir!’ and sat down to the third cup 
of coffee. My host seemed to take no notice 
of him, and we continued our conversation. 
Soon after, the sloven youth got up, took his 
hat, and slowly walked down the path to the 
river, where I afterward saw him washing his 


| face in the stream.” 


In the course of conversation the artist re- 
marked that he was very desirous of being pre- 
sented to His Majesty the King of the Mosquitos. 


His host thereupon stepped to the door, and 


| shouted to the colored youth to return : 


“Perhaps you are not aware that that is the 
he said, as the boy approached. 

“ George,” said th ‘st, “this gentleman has 
Sit down.” 

This was the ceremony of introduction to the 
Mosquito Monarch. ‘The tall, thin white gen- 
tleman was Mr. Bell, the English resident. 
George was nothing more nor less than a negro, 
with scarcely a trace of Indian blood; such a 
fellow as would be considered at the South to 
be “a likely young fellow, worth twelve hundred 
dollars as a body servant.” 


The Mosquitos are a mongrel race. 


The 


| original inhabitants of the coast were described 


by Fernando Columbus, the son of the great 


| navigator, as being “almost negroes in color, 


bestial, going naked.” The bucanneers of every 
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nation made their shores a 
rendezvous, and mingled 
promiscuously with the In- 
dians. A Spanish slaver 
was subsequently wrecked 
upon the coast, and the bru- 
tal Africans were added to 
the population. Runaway 
slaves from the English and 
Spanish plantations swell- | 
ed their number, until final- 
ly the negro element came 
to predominate. Nothing 
shows more clearly the Af- 
rican character of the Mos- 
guitos than their funeral 
ceremonies. In reading 
the following account of a funeral, one might 
fancy that it was. chapter from Mungo Park 
or Clapperton : 

* As we came near, we heard the monotonous 
beating of the native drum, or tum-tum, relieved 
by an occasional low, deep blast on a large hol- 
low pipe, which sounded more like the distant 
bellowing of an ox than any thing else I ever 
heard. In the pauses we distinguished sup- 
pressed wails, which continued for a minute 
perhaps, and then were followed by the monot- 
onous drum and droning pipe. On advancing 
to the huts in the centre of the group, I found 
a small pitpan (canoe) cut in half, in one part 
of which, wrapped in cotton cloth, was the dead 
body of a man of middle age, much emaciated, 
and horribly disfigured by what is called the 
bulpis, a species of syphilitic leprosy, which is 
almost universal on the coast, and which, with 
the aid of rum, has already reduced the popu- 
lation to one half what it was twenty years ago. 
This disgusting disease is héld in such terror by 
the Indians of the interior, that they have pro- 
hibited all sexual relations between their people 
and the Sambos of the coast, under the penalty 
of death. 

“Around the pitpan were stationed a number 
of women, with palm branches, to keep off the 
flies, which swarmed around the already fester- 
ing corpse. Their frizzled hair started from 


| 





their heads like the snakes on the brow of the | 
tabled Gorgon, and they swayed their bodies to 


=| 
} 
| 


. \ hut was hastily built over the grave. 
=| filled with water. 
ground at his head, and a fantastic fellow, with an old musket, discharged 

three or four rounds over the spot. 
“This done, the entire crowd started back in the same manner it had come. 


ON THE RIVER. 


ON THE MOONLIT SEA! 


and fro, keeping a kind of tread-mill step to the 
measure of the doleful tum-twn. With the ex- 
ception of the men who beat the drum and blew 
the pipe, these women appeared to be the only 
persons at all interested in the proceedings, 
The rest were standing in groups, or squatted 
at the roots of the palm-trees. I was beginning 
to get tired of the performance, when, with a 
suddenness which startled even the women 
around the corpse, four men, entirely naked ex- 
cepting a cloth wrapped round their loins, and 
daubed over with variously-colored clays, rushed 
from the interior of one of the huts, and hastily 
fastening a piece of rope to the half of the pit- 
pan containing the corpse, dashed away toward 
the woods, dragging it after them, like a sledge. 
The women with the Gorgon heads, and the 
men with the drum and trumpet, followed them 
on the run, each keeping time on his respective 
instrument. ‘The spectators all hurried after, 
in a confused mass, while a big negro, catching 
up the remaining half of the pitpan, placed it 
on his head, and trotted behind the crowd. 
“The men bearing the corpse entered the 
woods, and the mass of the spectators, jostling 
each other in the narrow path, kept up the same 
rapid pace. At the distance of perhaps two 
hundred yards, there was an open space, covered 
with low, dank, tangled underbush, still wet 
from the rain of the preceding night, which, al- 
though unmarked by any sign, I took to be the 
burial place. When I came up, the half of the 
pitpan containing the body 
had been put in a shallow 
trench. The other half 
was then inverted over it. 
The Gorgon-headed wo- 
men threw in their palm- 
branches, and the painted 
negroes rapidly filled in the 
earth. While this was go- 
ing on, some men were col- 
lecting sticks and palm- 
branches, with which a little 
In this was placed an earthen vessel, 


The turtle-spear of the dead man was stuck deep in the 
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No sooner, however, did the painted men reach 
the village, than, seizing some heavy machetes, 


they commenced cutting down the palm-trees | 
which stood around the hut that had been oc- | 
It was done silent- | 
lv, in the most hasty manner, and when finished, | 
they ran down to the river, and plunged out of 


cupied by the dead Sambo. 


sight in the water—a kind of lustration or purify- 
ingyite. They remained in the water a few mo- 


ments, then hurried back to the hut from which | 


” 


they had issued, and disappeared 


CHASED BY INDIANS, 


The story of the British protectorate over the 
Mosquitos is a comical one: As early as 1687, 
one of their chiefs was taken to Jamaica for the 
purpose of having him place 
his country under the pro- 
of England. <A 
cocked hat was given him, 
together with a commission 
appointing him King of the 
Mosquitos. His Majesty, 
however, pulled off his Eu- 
ropean clothes, ran 
from his 
protectors, 


tection 


away 
new friends and 
and climbed a 
In 1740, the English 
procured a “cession” of the 
country, and sent some 
troops over from Jamaic: 
This 
claim was, however, formally 
abandoned in 1783. When 
the country passed from un- 
der Spanish rule into the 
hands of the feeble South 
American Republics, the 
sritish again renewed their 
intrigues. They pitched, for 
monarch, upon a drunken 
Sambo “who combined,” 
according to the reports of 
their own agents, “all the 
bad qualities of the Euro- 
pean and the Creole, with 
the vicious propensities of 
the Sambo and the eapri- 
ciousness of the Indian.” 
The reign of this interest- 
ing personage was short. 
Ile was killed, in 1824, in 


tree, 


to take possession. 
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2 drunken brawl, and was succeeded by his 
| half-brother Robert. But the new king was 
not to the liking of his protectors, who deposed 
him, and put in his place another Sambo, who 
was crowned under the name of George Fred- 
erick. His reign was also brief; and he was 
succeeded by another Sambo, Robert Charles 
Frederick, who was solemnly crowned at Belize 
| on the 23d of April, 1825. 

There is extant an account of the ceremonial, 
which is intensely ludicrous. The monarch 
was dressed in the uniform 

of a British major, his 

court mostly wore sailors’ 

trowsers, some with shirts, 

and without. His 

Majesty seemed chiefly oc- 

cupied in admiring 

finery; and after the anoint- 

ing oil, which was highly 

perfumed, had been poured 

upon his head, he express- 

ed his delight at this por- 

tion of the ceremony by re- 


some 


his 


peatedly passing his hands 
through his bushy locks, and 
then applying them to his 
Preparatory to taking the oath of alle- 
giance, “upon the faith of a Christian,” 
necessary that they should profess Christianity. 


nose, 


it was 


CAPTAIN DRUMMER, 
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They were accordingly baptized. After this 
solemn mockery they all proceeded to get beast- 
ly drunk at the coronation-dinner which was pro- 
vided for them. 

But his sable Majesty proved somewhat re- 
fractory, and his protectors removed him to 
Belize, where he died, not however before he 
had affixed his mark to a document, constitut- 
ing “the United Church of England and Ire- 
land the established religion of the Mosquito 
nation forever,” and appointing the British 
Superintendent at Belize guardian to his in- 
fant heir, and Regent. of the kingdom. This 
heir was his present Majesty, “George Will- 
iam Clarence,” the hopeful youth to whom 
our author had the honor of a personal intro- 
duction. 

It is not our purpose to follow our author in 
his journeyings. Suffice it to say that, invest- 
ing a boat with a portion of the proceeds of the 
shell gathered on El Roncador, he sailed along 
the shore, penetrated the dark lagoons and 
shadowy rivers, and met with adventures with- 
out number, which he has recorded in a style 
full of life and vivacity, illustrating them with 
sketches which leave us in doubt whether he 
is more skillful in the use of the pen or the 
pencil. 

He was accompanied by Antonio, and a boy 
helonging to the Poyer Indians, whom he had 
hired. Provided with a formal passport from 
his Majesty George William Clarence, he was 


GENERAL PETER SLAM. 
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usually received with much consideration }, 


the dignitaries of the several villages. ‘The first 
' 


occasion for using this formidable document, 


| was at a village called Wassawatla, of which the 


“head man,” “ Captain Drummer,” is well set 
forth, with pen and pencil: 
“ He was, to start with, far from being a fine. 


|looking darkey; but all natural deficiencies 


were more than made up by his dress. He had 
on a most venerable cocked hat, in which was 
stuck a long, drooping, red plume, that had 
lost half of its feathers, looking like the plumes 
of some rake of a rooster, returning crestfallen 
and bedraggled, from an unsuccessful attempt 


on some powerful neighbor's harem. His coat 
| was that of a post-captain in the British navy, 
j}and his pantaloons were of blue cloth, with a 
| dusty gold stripe running down each side, ‘They 


were, furthermore, much too short at both ends, 


leaving an unseemly projection of ankle, as well 


as a broad strip of dark skin between the waist- 
band and the coat. And when I say that the 
captain wore no shirt, was rather fat, and his 
pantaloons deficient in buttons wherewith to 
keep it appropriately closed in front, the active 
fancy of the reader may be able to complete 
the picture. He bore, moreover, a huge cay- 
alry sword, which looked all the more formida- 
ble from being bent in several places and very 
rusty. He came forward with deliberation and 
gravity, and I advanced to meet him, ‘king- 
paper’ in hand, 

“When I had got near 
him, he adjusted himself in 
position, and compressed his 
lips, with an affectation of 
severe dignity. Hardly able 
to restrain laughing out- 
right, I took off my hat, and 
saluted him with a profound 
bow, and ‘ Good- morning, 
Captain! He pulled off 
his hat in return, and un- 
dertook a bow, but the strain 
was too great on the sole re- 
maining button of his waist- 
band; it gave way, and, to 
borrow a modest nautical 
phrase, the nether garment 
‘came down on the run!’ 
The captain, however, no 
way disconcerted, gathered 
it up with both hands, and 
held it in place, while I read 
the ‘paper that talked.’ ” 

As a companion sketch 
to the head man of Wassa- 
watla, we add the following 
picture of another digni- 
tary: 

“The crowd that hud- 
dled around me would have 
put Falstaff’s tatterdemal- 
ion army to shame. ‘The 
most conspicuous character 
among them wore a red 
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check-shirt, none of the cleanest, and 
a thread-bare undress coat of a Brit- 
ish general, but had neither shoes nor 
breeches. Nor was he equally fa- 
yored with Captain Drummer in re- 
spect of ahat. Instead of a venerable 
chapeau, like that worn by the cap- 
tain with so much dignity, he had 
an ancient bell-crowned ‘tile,’ which 
had once been white, but was now of 
equivocal color, and which, appar- 
cntly from having been repeatedly 
used as a seat, was crushed up bel- 
lows-fashion, and cocked forward in 
a most absurd manner, 
“The wearer of this imposing 
garb had already reached the stage 
of ‘big drunk,’ and his English, none 
of the best at any time, was now 
of a very uncertain character. He staggered 
up, as if to embrace me, slapping his breast 
with one hand, and druling out ‘I General 
Slam—General Peter Slam!’ I avoided the 
intended honor by stepping on one side, the 
consequence of which was, that if the General 
had not been eanght by Antonio, he certainly 
would have plunged into the lagoon, General 
Slam then insisted on escorting me up from the 
beach, ‘ English gentleman fashion!’ and taking 
my arm in his unsteady grasp, he headed the 
procession, with a desperate attempt at steadi- 
ness, but nevertheless swaying from side to side, 
after the immemorial practice of drunken men.” 
The Mosquito territory; —:he country, that is, 
oceupied by the degraded mongrel race to whom 
that name properly belongs—is of very limited 
extent, though the protectors of his sable Maj- 
esty appear to exercise an undefined species of 
influence over the Indians to a considerable 
distance. The genuine Indians are every way 
superior to the Sambos. They are a slight, 
well-made people, with well-kept glossy black 
hair, who rely for subsistence mainly upon agri- 
culture. They have an abundance of tropical 


plants and fruit, such as maize, yucas, cassava, | 


squashes, plantains, cocoa-nuts, and papayas. 
The women are rather pretty, and are exceed- 
ingly shy and retiring. They are divided into 
quite a number of tribes, such as the Poyers, 


VILLAGE OF QUAMWATLA, 


TOWKAS INDIANS. 


Towkas, Cookras, and Woolwas; but there is a 
strong family likeness between them, They 
are also distinguished from the Sambos by the 
almost entire absence of polygamy, They are, 
however, extremely fond of intoxicating liquor, 
or rather of getting drunk; since their tipple, 
chica, is any thing but tempting to the organs of 
taste, smell, or sig 


EFFECTS OF CIILCA, 


At one of the villages of these Indians our 
author was received with great hospitality, the 
largest and most commodious hut being assigned 
for his residence, with the intimation that it was 

at his disposal as long as he 
chose to remain, A rude 
drum in one corner answer- 
ed the purpose of a bell; a 
gentle tap upon it being an- 
swered by a couple of lads, 
who brought’ whatever he 
desired, For all this kind- 
ness they would accept no- 
thing beyond a few red 
cotton handkerchiefs and 
triangular files, which are in 
great demand for pointing 
their hunting-spears. The 
time of his stay among them 
was passed pleasantly in 
hunting and fishing. 
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BUKIA OF SANDY BAY. 
| 


Our author gives very full details of the su- 
perstitions of these Indians. “They have a kind | 
of witches, called Sukias, who exercise a great | 
influence over them. One of them, whom he 
encountered at Sandy Bay, was as disgusting a | 
piece of humanity as ever rode a broomstick. | 
While another, who resided far up among the 
mountains, and who bore the appellation of 
“the Mother of the Tigers,” was, if the pic- | 


EMBARCADERO ON THE TIROLAS. 


TUE “MOTHER OF THE TIGERS.” 


| torial and verbal sketches which he gives of her 


are to be trusted, a rare model of female loveli- 
ness. 

Between this “ Mother of the Tigers” and the 
mysterious Indian boy Antonio, there is some 
strange connection, which is not cleared up till 
the very close of the book, when he announces 


| that he is the hereditary chief of the Penin- 


sula of Yucatan, and that he had left his na- 
tive fastnesses to organize 
a vast scheme of insurrec- 
tion, which was to over- 
throw the dominion of the 
Spanish race throughout 
the whole Southern Con- 
tinent. This announce- 
mient was made as our art- 
ist and the Indian stood 
alone, in the dim twilight, 
upon the sandy beach of 
the Island of Guanaja, re- 
nowned in history as the 
spot from which Columbus 
caught his first view of the 
continent which = should 
bear his name. The mild- 
eyed Indian boy is no othe: 
than the famous Antonio 
Cuut, the leader of that for- 
midable insurrection which 
is now raging in Yucatan! 
Shall we acknowledge 
that this, melodramatic de- 
nouément has somewhat sha- 
ken our faith in the book as 
an actual record of real ad- 
venture? We know that 
truth isstranger than fiction ; 





that all this might very 
well have been true; and 
that coincidences quite as 
strange are narrated in the 
sober pages of history, with- 
out arousing the increduli- 
tv of the most skeptical. 
All this we know very well. 
But still we have our doubts. 

Then again, who is Mr. 
Samtiel A. Bard? He 
speaks of the little studio 
in White Street, where he 
toiled away at his historic- 
al compositions. Can any 
body give us the number 
where that studio was sit- 
uated. 
annually purchased of him by the late “ Art 
Union,” through the good offiees of his friend 
Mr. Sly, one of the Directors of that Institu- 
tion. Can any one tell us what those pictures 
were ? 

We confess our own ignorance; and yet we 
had supposed that no artist capable of producing 


ee 


the capital sketches in “ Waikna” was unknown 
to us. In the pictures of tropical scenery his 
pencil revels among the feathery foliage of the 


; and productions of the Mosquito Country. 
- narrated might all have occurred, and whether they did actually take 


place or not matters 
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He also tells us of two or three pictures | 


—— 


palms, and in the exuberance of the vines and 

|ereepers that climb from tree to tree in the 

| dense mangrove swamps. ‘The absurdities of 

| the Sambos are hit off with a facility and com- 

| ical power worthy of Darley. The sketches by 

| the silent shore and among the lonely lagoons 

are as deeply imbued with poetical feeling as 

are the delicate productions of Kensett’s pencil. 

|The waves dashing upon the sandy beach, 

|strown here and there with ragged boulders, 

| or heaving the hulk of the shipwrecked vessel, 

the grand line where the sky and water meet, 

| and the picturesque forms of the clouds, want 

lonly the magie of colors to remind us of 

| Church’s happiest efforts. Our author is as 

dexterous in the use of the 

pen as of the pencil. Had 

our space permitted, we 

might have quoted page 

after page of animated 

and brilliant description of 

scenery and incident. His 

accounts of the manner of 

catching the turtle, spear- 

ing the manitus, and hunt- 

ing the tapir, open a new 

field of adventure to our 

| Nimrods, who are on the look-out for strange 

| and untried species of game. The incidental 

notices of the various productions of the coun- 

try give a highly favorable 

picture of its commercial 

and agricultural capabili- 

ties, when it shall have 

passed into the hands of 

a people more enterprising 

and industrious than the 

mongrel races who now in- 

habit it; a consummation 

which, in the nature of 

things, can not be long de- 
layed. 

At all events, the author 
of “Waikna” is perfectly 
acquainted with the coun- 
try and people he has un- 
dertaken to describe. We 
have been able to detect 
no error or misstatement 
in his descriptions of the 
natural history, scenery, 

The personal adventures 


little to the real value of the book. If not true 


=== | in the Gradgrind sense, it is true in the higher artistic and poetical 
sense of being a faithful and accurate picture of a very singular people. 
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GUTTEMBERG'S FIRST PROOF. 


EARLY PRINTING AND PRINTERS. 

T has been said that the age, not the man, 

invents. But it was not the fifteenth cen- 
tury that invented the art of Printing. It was | 
not the demand of the age that forced such a 
discovery, nor the necessity of the times that 
led to it. The darkness of the Middle Ages 
had not begun to disappear. There was no 
more necessity for books than there had been 
for thousands of years. There was no pro-| 
gressing toward the discovery, no grasping after 
it, and approaching it, little by little, as is the 
case with most human inventions. The same 
old process of copying with the pen and hand, 
which was used in the days of Moses, was used 
in the fifteenth century after Christ; nor was 
there any more facility in the process at the later | 
date than at the earlicr. 

The accidental thought of one man, suggest- | 
ed by an occurrence which took place in his | 
presence for the hundredth or the thousandth 
time, but which had never suggested the idea 
to any man before, lit the flame which in a 
moment flashed the lustre of this great discov- 
ery on the astonished darkness of the period. 
In a half century the dark clouds of ignorance, 
which had hung heavily over Europe, then the 
only residence of civilization, were rolled away, ' 
and the light of knowledge, and next of a re- 
formed religion, shone on the old world, and 
then on the new, which seems to have been re- 
served by God, unknown to educated men, until | 
it might become the residence of a new race of | 
men in an age of books, and of comparative | 
liberty. 





We do not propose in this article a very mi- 
nute account of the invention of printing, but 
only a sketch of some of those points in th 
history of the art which are valuable to all, 
and likely to prove interesting to the Magazine- 
reader. 

Books have been known nearly or quite as 
long as men have had a written language; and 
it appears manifest that, as early as the days 
of Abraham, Egyptian records were kept i 
an alphabetical language. The hieroglyphica 


1 
} 
i 


| writing of Egypt is not a language of pictures, 
| as was formerly supposed, but is strictly alpha- 


betical, each sign standing for the first sound 
uttered in pronouncing its name. Thus, in 
English, the picture of a man would stand for 
m, and of a sword for s. The Egyptians, at a 


| very early period, impressed seals in clay with 


stamps, and on clay cylinders, which were after- 
ward baked and hardened, and are to this day 
preserved. These stamps were the earliest steps 
made toward the art of printing; but they were 
the last steps made for three thousand years. 
They continued to be used in all countries and 
times afterward; and the Romans appear to 
have used stamps with ink upon them for seal- 
ing instruments or similar uses. One of this 
sort has been found which, on being tried with 
modern printer’s ink, gives a clear and distinct 
impression of the letters 
CICAECILITHERMIAESN ; 

which, being interpreted, reads C, I. Carctit 
Hermie Sienum, the signet of Caius Julius Cae- 
cilius Hermias, But this was a very small ad- 


| vance in the great art. 


> 














The books of the early ages were, of course, 
manuscript ; and until the period,of the Ptole- 
mies in Egypt, all books and manuscripts were 
made of papyrus, the Egyptian substitute for 
paper. ‘This was the bark or pellicle of a plant 
which grows in swamps and marshes to a height 
of six to twelve feet. The bark was unrolled 
from the stem, and the pieces were fastened to- 
gether in a sheet, the length of the sheet de- 
pending or. the pleasure of the maker, and its 
width determined by the length of the roll cut 
from the stem. 

It is worthy of remark, in passing, how many 
of our words are derived from this old Egyptian 
papyrus. The word paper is obvious. The 
Greek word for papyrus was biblos, hence sig- 
nifying also a book; and from this comes our 
word Bible and all our bibliographical words. 
The Latin word der, from signifying originally 
the bark of a tree, and thence papyrus, became 
the word for a book, and hence our word library 
and others similar. 
cle of commerce in the early centuries of the 


Christian era, and was the only article of which | 


hooks were made until the invention of parch- 
ment. 

In the second century before Christ, Eume- 
nes, king of Pergamos, the chief town of Asia 
Propria, the second Eumenes of the family of 
Attalus, desired to increase the library at Per- 
gamos, Which already numbered two hundred 
thousand volumes, and which gave to his city 
the honor of standing first in the world in lit- 
erary treasures. 
ond, of Egypt, jealous of the increasing renown 
of Pergamos—perhaps more jealous from the 
fact that his own cruelties had driven almost all 
the learned men from Egypt to the other coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean—decreed 
that no papyrus should be exported from Egypt, 
thinking thereby to stop the increase of the 
library of Eumenes. 


immediately invented a substitute for the papy- | 


rus in the skins of animals, which, when pre- 
pared, were called Carta Pergamena, or Per- 
gamenta, whence came our word parchment. 
Thus the rivalry between the two kings Eume- 
nes and Euergetes is kept in memory forever, 
as Sharpe remarks in his history of the Ptole- 
mies, by the words paper and parchment. 

The newly-invented sheets displaced the old 
papyrus, which is now unknown except as found 
in the tombs of the dead of two thousand years 
and more ago. 


wrote on parchment with pen and ink. All the | 


grand works of the ancient authors, and all the 
sacred writings, were copied again and again, 
and copies were more or less costly as the style 
letermined. 

Every monastery had its writing-room, where 
long desks lay covered with vellum and parch- 
ment, at which the monks and scribes stood, 
hour after hour of long days and longer nights, 
copying old books, or elaborating those magni- 
ficent ornaments to the pages which now as- 
tonish us with their beauty and splendor. The 


Papyrus was a large arti- | 


Ptolemy Euergetes the Sec- | 


The men of Pergamos | 


‘or sixteen hundred years men | 
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| manuscripts of the early centuries fell to pieces 

in time, and were replaced by copies of late: 
| date, so that we are now possessed of none of 
the originals, and those which we have becom: 
valuable in proportion to their approximation 
to the dates of their authors. 

Parchment became scarce and expensive in 
the Middle Ages, and hence arose a custom ot 
erasing the writing and using old parchments a 
second time. In this way many valuable man- 
uscripts have been destroyed. Some were re- 

| covered with great labor and diligence at a later 
period, but doubtless very many are forever lost 
which would be curiosities of ancient literature 
In 1816, © manuscript of 127 parchment leaves 
was found, on which were written the Epistles 
of Jerome. It was found that these were writ- 
| ten over another work, and part of it written 
over a third time. On removing the apparent 
writing, the Jnstitutes of Gaius were recovered, 
which had always been supposed forever lost. 

The value of manuscripts was, of course, enor- 
mous. It was often the labor of a monk's life- 
time to copy and illuminate one work. It give 
a strange picture of human life, to imagine a 
| man living threescore years and ten in monasti« 
seclusion, poring with dim eyes over the pages 
of an old manuscript of Plato or Plutarch, 
studying its strange characters until they were 
impressed on his very brain, and haunted his cell 
while he slept, and filled his imagination, while 
he dreamed or waked, with slow hand, spring 
after spring, summer after summer, winter after 
winter, guiding the pen across that parchment 
page, and leaving there the only traces of his 
having lived that he expected to bequeath to 
the world he knew nothing of, and that knew 
nothing of him, adding line by line, page by 
page, and measuring out his years by the meas- 
ures of the Roman poet or the lives of old he- 
roes, and folding his finished work at length 
between the heavy boards, and clasping, and 
closing, and shelving it, perhaps never to be 
opened again till a later age and a magnificent 
invention had reduced all his labor to a mere 
curiosity of patience and toil, and then going 
to his cell, haunted forever with the shapes and 
shadows of old Greek or Hebrew characters, or 
| possibly attended with the pleasant music which 
|the old poet had sung to him for fifty years, 
|and dying alone, and being thenceforth forgot- 
jten. This is, we say, a strange view of human 
| life, and yet a view which is presented a thon- 
| sand times to one who examines the splendid 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 

Some of these parchment volumes were of 
emaep-eorquems beauty and splendor. There is 
| one book preserved at Upsal, in Sweden, known 
| as the Silver Book, or the Gothic Gospels. It 
| is a large folio of purple or violet-colored parch- 
| ment, in which part of the New Testament is 
| impressed on the pages in silver letters. The 

beginning of each Gospel and of the Lord's 
| Prayer, and of other portions esteemed most 
| worthy, are in gold letters. It was made by 
| pressing each letter or word on the page with 
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gold or silver foil, much as we now impress the 
covers of books. It seems strange that so near 
an approximation to the art of printing did not 
result in its discovery. But this book, elegant 
as it is, does not equal another, “ The book of 
the passion of our Lord, in characters composed of 
no material.” ‘This book is made from the finest 
vellum, and each letter and character is cut out 
of the page, the alternate leaves being blue. 
This book is now in France, and has been a de- 
sideratum to all royal collectors. No price could 
purchase it. Rodolf II. of Germany offered 
11,000 ducats for it. It was doubtless made in 
an English monastery, as it bears English arms. 

All the manuscripts of the Middle Ages were 
more or less brilliantly illuminated with colored 


initial letters, borders, strange pictures, quaint | 


devices, monsters, and imaginary forms, all done 
with brilliant coloring, and usually with exqui- 
site grace and beauty. Verhaps a better idea 
of the value set upon manuscripts may be given 
by an anecdote which is historical, than by nam- 
ing prices paid for them in money. 

About A.D. 1425, and shortly after the death 
of Henry V. of England, the Prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, presented his petition to 
the Privy Council, asking a decree that a book 
be returned to him—the works of St. Gregory— 
which the King had borrowed before his death, 
and had never sent back. 
King had, in his last will and testament, direct- 
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It appeared that the | 
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led the return of this borrowed book, but his 
direction had not been complied with. The 
| Countess of Westmoreland presented a similar 
petition in relation to the Chronicles of Jerusa- 
lem, which the royal borrower had treated jn 
| the same way. In both cases the Privy Coun- 
cil, with great formality, ordered the return of 
the treasures. In fact, the value of a volume 
| was almost the value of a dukedom; and prince- 
ly revenues could not purchase what amount of 
reading matter is now found in the house of 
jany one of our humblest mechanics. The 
| Countess of Anjou paid for one manuscript— 
| the Homilies of Haimon—two hundred sheep, 
five quarters of wheat, and an equal amount 
of millet and rye. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
1295, were twelve copies of the Gospels, all or- 
namented splendidly ; some bound in gold, sil- 
ver, and pearls, and other jewels, and one copy 
with eleven relics of saints set in the silver 
frame-work of the pages. 

The general style of manuscripts varied, as 
| manuscripts in our day vary, with the handwrit- 
ing of the copyist. We give three specimens 
from as many manuscripts of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which will convey a general idea of their 
| appearance. ‘The colored illuminations, except 
}as indicated by the outline letter S, are, of 
| course, omitted. This letter S is in the manu- 
script exceedingly brilliant—the body of the 
| letter being blue and the flourishes vermilion, 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Wood-cutting was, of course, the intermediate 
step between manuscript and printing. The 
date of its invention will never be known. That 
the Chinese practiced it centuries ago is well 
known, and they have long been accustomed to 
earve entire pages of wood, and print from them 
by the hand. But as the civilized world derived 
no knowledge of this from them, we are left to 
seek its origin in the gloom of the dark ages. 
A somewhat doubtful story is on record of a 
brother and sister named Cunio, who lived at 


FAC-SIMILES. 


pages of a small book, which they printed, of 
the heroic actions of Alexander the Great. It 
purported to be wood-cuts of eight large paint- 
ings made by Alessandro Alberino Cunio and 
Isabella his sister, which they reduced in size, 
and carved, with explanatory reading matter, 
and printed to give to their friends. This book 
has been a fruitful source of discussion among 
bibliographers, and the weight of authority would 
seem to lean toward its authenticity. No copy 
of it is in existence, 





Venice in 1284, and who carved on wood the 


In the fourteenth century wood-cutting was 








practiced extensively in Europe, especially for the 
making of cards. Some small books were print- 
ed, of which each page was cut out of a single 
block of wood, and usually contained a picture 
with some rude explanatory passages. Of this 
class was the book known as the Poor Man’s 
Bible, which contained forty pages, each page 
containing scriptural illustrations with passages, 
texts, and verses, called Leonine verses. But 
up to the fifteenth century the notion of mova- 
ble type was unknown, and the simple idea of 
cutting separate letters and transposing them as 
they might be needed to form words and sen- 
tences, had never occurred to any man. It was 
but a sparkle of thought, the momentary action 
of a mind, which was all-sufficient to change 
the nations—to overthrow and establish dynas- 
ties—to people desolate places, and reclaim wil- 
dernesses—to guide the destinies of the race of 
man, and revolutionize a world. 

‘To appreciate the invention of printing—to 
understand how unexpected it was and how 
wholly unprepared was the mind of Europe for 
it—we must take our position at the period when 
it was announced that such an invention was 
made. 


SARLY PRINTING AND PRINTERS. 





In Paris—somewhere about 1450-60—pur- 
chasers of manuscripts, the King, the Archbish- | 


trom his Monumentall Stone 


Statue 
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op, and other buyers, received offers of copies 
of the Bible, purporting to be manuscript copies, 
at the usual price of such manuscripts, about 
750 crowns. ‘The King and Archbishop bought 
copies. Others paid less fur them; and the 
Bible was at length sold for as low as fifty and 
even thirty crowns. ‘This was unparalleled in 
the history of books. It created great astonish- 
ment in the city. The King and Archbishop 
compared notes, and were surprised, horrified 
in fact, to find that their purchases were not 
only copies, but were fac-similes each of the 
other, in size, shape, line, letter, blot, and dot. 
The devil—who was sure to be accused of all 
marvels in all ages—had the credit of publish- 
ing the Bible, and Faust, the seller, was of course 
arrested as his agent. Hence arose all the sto- 
ries of Faust and Mephistophiles. ‘To save his 
head, he revealed to the wonder-stricken King 
that the only devil in the matter was the print- 
er’s devil, and that in Mentz, a city of Germany, 
he, incompany with John Guttemberg and Peter 
Schoeffer, had established an office for the pro- 
duction of copies of books by a new process, 
which consisted in arranging movable metallic 
letters in the forms of the words and sentences 


| to‘be printed, putting ink on them, and taking 


off the ink on paper laid over them and pressed 
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PORTRAIT OF LAURENTIUS COSTER. 
{His name was Laurentius, and the name Coster he derived from his father's office as Custos of the cathedral. 
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There is a story of his 





{ office having bee 

. * g been robbed 
The true Figies of ohn Guttemberg Delineated from} py a John Somebody 
the Original Painting at Mentz in Germanie. 


PORTRAIT OF GUTTEMLERG. 


on them. The news spread like the wind. Eu- 
rope awoke to the startling intelligence. It was 
as if a trumpet rang through all the land. 

And now we may trace the history of this 
magnificent discovery. The contest, for three 
centuries, has been between Haarlem and Mentz, 
each claiming the honor of the invention. The 
contest is now over. All has been said on both 
sides that can be said, and at this late period a 
just history can be given. 

Laurentius Coster was an old citizen of Haar- 
lem, where he was born about 1370. Shortly 
before his death he carved on the bark of trees 
for the amusement of the children of his broth- 
er; and observing the marks which the bleeding 
bark made on paper, was led to the idea of carv- 
ing wooden types for books, which he did, tying 
ithe type together with strings, and printing only 
on one side of the paper, pasting the leaves to- 
gether to concea. the blank pages. He died in 
1440, having doubtless printed several small 
tracts in this manner. 


the surname never hay- 
ing been given. The 
Hollanders have studi- 
ously hinted that it was 
Faust ; though, from the 
fact that the story says 
the robber was a servant 
of Laurentius, and Faust 
is known to have been a 
man of wealth, this can 
not be true. It is prob- 
able, however, that it was 
either the father of Jolin 
Guttemberg, orsome per- 
son who communicated 
his plundered knowledge 
toGuttemberg. Theidea 
of robbing a printing-of- 
fice has been laughed at 
asincredible; butnoone 
supposes that the wine- 
press printing-press of 
Laurentius was stolen. 
Taking a dozen of his 
types was enough to rob 
him of his secret; and, in 
1439, John Guttemberg 
was at Strasbourg, an 
exile from his native city 
Mentz, studying out the 
art of printing books. 
The hints he may have 
derived from Laurentius 
should by no means de- 
tract from the fame ot 
Guttemberg, or impugn 
his title to the name 
of Inventor of Printing. 
Coster died in 1440, and 
with him died the-art in 
Haarlem. It was at best 
| a rude idea, and Guttemberg made no practical 
|useofit. He directed his attention toward the 
| composition of metallic type; and having re- 
turned from Strasbourg to Mentz, he at length 
cut the type from metal, and finally cut matrices, 
lor moulds, in which he cast type, which were 
the aim of all his labors. It was eleven years 
fr6m. the time he undertook this work before 
he had accomplished it. 
| Having exhausted his own funds, he had re- 
vealed his plans to John Faust, a wealthy citi- 
zen of Mentz, who had entered into partnership 
with him. A mysterious darkness hangs about 
the ten years between 1440 and 1450, and Gut- 
temberg’s office issued more subjects forromance 
| and story during that time than ever afterward 
| printed volumes, 
Several books, or tracts, were printed with 
| wooden type, or blocks, during this time; such 
as the Catholicon, the Confessionalia, and one or 
|two others. ‘They were all without date or 
| printer’s name, and probably had little or no 
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circulation, and may be considered as experi- 
ments. In 1450 the metallic type were perfect- 
ed; and between that time and 1455 the art was 
consecrated to God by the publication of a Latin 
Bible, the first book printed with movable cut 
metallic type, and, in fact, the first production of 
the great invention of printing. It is a matter 
of astonishment that the art should make its ap- | 
pearance so splendidly. It had no infancy. | 
Men knew it first in a volume of 637 leaves of 
vellum, looking much like manuscript, which, 
indeed, it was designed to imitate, and finished 
in gorgeous style. The pages were elegantly 
illuminated by hand, as were nearly all books 
printed for twenty years after this; and it might 
well have been taken for a fine specimen of | 
monkish copying. 

The fact that the first production of the new 
art was the Bible, is one of the deepest interest. 
Men had for centuries been most studiously 
covering up the riches of the Word of God from 
the gaze and the grasp of the perishing world. | 

Sut the “ Word of God is not bound.” One 
man, one thought, one splendid effort of genius, | 
in one year scattered more copies of that price- 
less volume over the world’s surface, than had 
been produced in any century before. Nay, in 
twenty years from that date, it is safe to say the | 


new art had fur- 
nished more copies 
\ 


had been made in 
all the centuries 
before. It was vain, 
then, for human 
invention to seek 
to hide it. It 
found its way into 
halls and huts, in- 


of the Bible than 





“ \ 
to the palaces of \ 
Continental kings Cr) 


and the mountain 
cabins of Scot- 
tish highlanders. 
Its enemies strove 
with every force 
tocrush it. Buta 
new power was in 
the world, hitherto 
unknown, and not now understood; a power 
that was destined to prove itself omnipotent over 
Church and State, over priests and princes. The 
printing-press was the new monarch, and the in- 
tellect of man was its kingdom. The Reforma- 
tion blazed its splendor on the world almost im- 
mediately, and the forces of this new power were 
strong in its aid. Whatever has been its history 
since, it is a source of never-to-be-forgotten 
pride, in connection with the new art, that its 
first, and its continuous, and its most noble 
uhievements have been in giving the Holy 
Scriptures to man. 


cere Nerghid 


FAC-SIMILE OF MENTEL'S TYPE. 


EARLY PRINTING AND PRINTERS. 


| He printed books as early as 1460, 














The art thus given to the world did not en- 
rich its inventor, either in fame or fortune. In | 
1457 Faust, and Schoeffer, his son-in-law—hav- | 
ing dissolved partnership with Guttemberg in 
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1455—published a Psalter, a very splendid work, 
in which they announced themselves as the in- 
ventors of metallic type. ‘This very book Gut- 
temberg had labored on for three years. He 


|opened an office in Mentz, and continued to 


print until his death, in 1467. But his name 
sank into obscurity until a later and just age re- 
stored it to its proper position. Up to 1462 the 
Mentz printers had kept their secret, binding all 
their workmen by the most solemn oaths not to 
reveal it. But in this year it became known, 
and instantly Europe was filled with it. 
writers have supposed this to be the same year 
in which Faust was in Paris. Within a year 
printing-offices were established in every part of 
the civilized world, and before the year 1480 
ninety-four printing-offices were in full opera- 
tion in the different cities of Europe. 
Mentelius, one of the assistants of Guttem- 
berg, who had probably been with him when in 
Strasbourg before 1440, was already his rival, and 
indeed laid claim to the invention of the art. 
His style 
will appear from the following specimen of his 


Some 


| typography, taken from a ponderous folio from 


his press, without date, but probably between 
1460-63. 
The large letter D in the volume is inserted 


Cobioategines 
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by hand, in a brilliant vermillion. The outline 
gives an idea of its shape and ornaments. 

This volume is the earliest specimen of ty- 
pography in our possession, and from the similar- 
ity between the type and one of the specimens 
of manuscript before given, the reader will judge 
how readily the story of Faust and the French 
king and people might have been true. The 
volume is perfect, having never had a title-page, 
and consists of extracts from a hundred differ- 
ent authors, arranged in the alphabetical order 
of the subjects. 

The new art was brought into England by 
William Caxton in 1474. He had been a mer- 
chant trading with Holland and Germany, and 
in those days the same mercer bought and sold 
Looks and dry goods of every sort. He left the 
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mercantile business very early in life and at-| himself translated for Margaret of Burgundy, 


tached himself to one of the German Courts. 
He became acquainted with the art of printing 
at its earliest publication, and seems to have 
printed at least one book at Cologne in Ger- 
many, namely, “ The History of Troy,” which he 





He brought the art to London, where, in 1474, 
he published “The Game of Chess,” the first 
book printed in England. A specimen of Cax. 
ton’s type of a later date, will be interesting to 
insert here. 


Holt obitum Carton wluit te vinere cura 
Willelai. Chaucer clare peta ty) 
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CAXTON'S TYPE. 


Caxton was a rude and unskillful printer, 
and there are no books known by him which 
possess any merit as specimens of the art. But 
as the first English printer he will be always 
famous, and as long as there are printing-oftices 
in any country where English is spoken his 
name will be preserved, if only for the phrases 
and words which are supposed to be derived 
from his office. Caxton’s printing-office was 
in one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey. 
Ilence came the phrase in printing-offices of 
“holding a chapel,” which consists in trying an 
offender by a mock ceremony of Justice, at the 
imposing stone, where the oldest printer in the 
office presides, The ordinary words Friar and 
Monk, signifying blots and blanks on a printed 
page, resulting from either broken down type 
or an imperfect impression, and several other 
words, are of similar origin. It has even been 
said that the printer’s devil derived his name 
from the first of that useful family, who was 


man as Caxton. Lewis copied it in his life of 
Caxton, and others, seeing Faithorne’s name on 
it, were readily deceived. Dibdin has the credit 
of exposing the cheat. 

The new art was soon spread over the civil- 
ized world, and the multiplication of books was 
incredible. Almost every known manuscript 
of antiquity was printed before the year 1500, 
But it must be observed that printing a book 
was by no means what it now is. ‘The large 
majority of issues from the press in those days 
were ponderous folios or quartos, published at 
immense cost. ‘The custom of illuminating the 
pages by letters inserted with the hand, and 
splendidly colored and gilded, as well as by 
illustrative figures and marginal lines of grace- 
ful and elegant beauty, continued to prevail 
long after the invention of typography, and did 
not entirely cease until the days when Hans 
| Holbein and others, in the early part of the 





accustomed to bring Caxton’s ink up from 
some deep vault of the old chapel. 


re Caxton’s 


which he used to 
e ) 
' 


mark his books is 
CAXTON'S DEVICE. 


device 


razon 


here given. The 
monogram between 
the initials W. and 
C., is supposed to 
stand for 74, 1474 
being the date of his first printed book in 
England. 

As every thing relating to Caxton is of 
interest, we give a portrait which has appeared 
as his in all the bibliographical books for a 
hundred years. But we give it not as a por- 
trait, but for the sake of showing one of those 
curious literary forgeries which have been 
passed upon collectors and book men in all 
times. ‘This portrait, which is to be found in 
Ames’s great work on English printers, as 
well as in Lewis's life of Caxton, is actually 
a portrait of Burchillo Domenico, an Italian 
poet of the sixteenth century! It is to be 
found in La Zucca of Doni, whence it was 
taken by the celebrated English engraver 
Faithorne, and engraved for an English noble- * 
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sixteenth century, substituted initial letters and 
borders, which were cut on wood with great skill 
and beauty. 











INITIAL LETTER N. 


Nor were the designs remarkable for being in 
keeping with the character of the volumes they 
ornamented, as may be judged from the initial 
letter N given above, which is taken from the 


third book of IreNarvs de Quatuor Haeresibus, | 


the edition by the great Erasmus, and pub- 


lished from the press of his friend Froben, in | 


1533, at Basil. 

But nearly all the finest specimens of typogra- 
phy in the fifteenth century are printed with 
the initial of each chapter or principal division 
wanting, or, if inserted at all, only in a small 
type, so that the workman to whose hands it 
passed from the press should know what letter 
to insert in brilliant color—red, blue, or gold— 
with ornamental wreaths and flowers. 


va 


_~) 


The Q below is from the first page of Tracta- 
tus Servitutum urbanorum proediorum domini Bar- 
tholomei Cepollae, printed at Rome by Jeynhard 
in 1475. It is selected, not as remarkably ele- 
gan, but as more convenient for the engraver 
thar. many other splendid specimens, of which 
no idea can be given without the aid of colors. 
The square which forms the background of tle 
letter is gold. The letter itself contains three 
shades of red or carmine, three shades of green, 
as many of blue, the deepest of which is a very 
rich mazarine, some white and black, and lines 
of gold. The gilding in this copy is as brilliant 
and untarnished as if it were laid on this year, 
and all the colors are bright, clear, and rich. The 
initial letters throughout the volume are elegant- 
ly put in, mostly in deep blue, on which a fine 
sand or emery has been sprinkled while the paint 
was wet, so as to give it the brilliancy of jewels. 

The type of the volume, of which’ a speci- 
men is given, is the Roman letter. This was 
invented by Nicholas Jenson, who learned the 
art of printing at Mentz about 1458, but did not 
| practice it until about 1471, at Venice. 





It was 
a new, beautiful, and graceful invention, and has 
| been popular to this day. The pages of the 
volume of Bartolomeus, from which we make 
the above extract, and of many other books of 
the same period and style, present an appear- 
; ance of lightness, grace, and beauty that has 
rey been surpassed in the art, and to which 
| the taste of the present age is recurring, as 
| Pickering’s numerous publications indicate, ani 
| as the readers of Harper will perceive on turn 
| ing to the head lines of the advertisements on 
| the cover of the Magazine. 
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LETTER Q, AND EARLY ROMAN TYPE. 


Title-pages were hardly known prior to the 
year 1480, and indeed were not very common 
till 1500. Paging was entirely neglected in the 
early books. Signatures, which are the marks 


at the foot of certain pages to guide the binder. 
were unknown until 1470, when they are found 
in an edition of Terence, printed at Milan by 
Zoratus, 
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It has already been remarked that the first | illustrations, and was followed the same year 
books printed with wooden blocks were illus-| by the German edition, which was filled with 
trated books. The practice of illustrating with wood-cuts, illustrating scenes in all periods, 
wood-cuts was adopted very shortly after the | past, present, and future, from the creation of 
invention of printing. One of the greatest illus- | light to the judgment of the dead. More quaint, 
trated books of the fifteenth century was the | curious, and startling illustrations can hardly be 
celebrated German edition of the “ Nuremberg | imagined, as may be supposed from one which 


Chronicles.” The Latin edition was printed | we give, reduced to one-fourth its size, illus- 
by Koburger, at Nuremberg, in 1493, without | trating the sacrifice of Isaac, two scenes in one 














SACRIFICE 


picture. The book is a large folio of 285 leaves, 
besides title-page and index leaves, and contains 
several hundred prints, some of which occupy 
the entire page of the book, being 144 inches 
by 9. The copy in our collection is perfect, 
and a very elegant specimen of this great work 
of Koburger’s press, which has been celebrated 
for three hundred years. 

A great improvement in printing was the in- 
vention of the Italic letter toward the close of 
the fifteenth century, by A/dus, the founder of 
the great press which has since been so famous 
in the history of printing. From this press, in 
rapid succession, for a period of nearly a hun- 
dred years, issued all the great works of an- 
tiquity, in splendid folios, quartos, and other 
shapes, which were sold at enormous prices, 
as well on account of their elegant workman- 
ship as their critical accuracy. Aldus Manu- 
tius was a learned man, writing out with his 
own hand nearly every manuscript which he 
printed, and his successors were all accomplished 
scholars, men of elegant attainments, and their 
editions exhibited this fact. To this day copies 








OF ISAAC, 


of the Aldine classics are valued and bought 
and sold at high prices, and publishers in all 
the centuries since the fifteenth have gotten up 
careful counterfeits of them. 

The Aldine type was especially valuable for 
Greek books, which were before printed with a 
spreading type that took up too much space. 
(The first Greek type were used at Mentz, in 
1465, and the first Greek book was the Gram- 
mar of Lasaris, printed at Milan in 1476.) 

A more solid mass of printed matter can 
hardly be imagined than, the Piutarcn, Vitae 
Parallelae, published at Venice in 1519, of 
which we have a very handsome and perfect 
copy. We give a fac-simile to show the Aldine 
Greek characters of that period. A copy of this 
volume was sold at the Pinelli sale for £5 10s., 
or about $27, and the book readily commands 
from $10 to $25, according to its condition and 
perfectness. It should be noted that, in order 
to have the illustration within our limit, we 
have selected two lines which occur on the first 
page, where the initial is omitted, and the lines 
do not extend across the page of the volume. 
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EARLY PRINTING 


The form or printed page of the beok is nearly | 
two inches wider than these lines indicate. The | 
initial letter is omitted, to be inserted by hand. | 

The difficulties which attend the modern 
reader of old printing, consist chiefly in the 
absence of our usual methods of division which 
vive lightness to the page, and an occasional | 
rest to the reader. The division of a column 
into paragraphs was wholly unknown for half a 
century, and no break occurs, from the com- 
mencement to the end of a subject, in most of 
the old books. Hence page after page of solid 
double column black-letter frightens the unac- 
customed eye. Besides this, the numerous 
abridgments of words, and signs for absent let- | 
ters, are a never-ceasing source of perplexity. | 
The patience of ancient compositors as well as 
readers must have been inexhaustible. We 
have three heavy folio volumes of the sermons 
of Meffreth, printed by Kesler in 1488, which 
are destitute of paragraphs, and present hope- 
less mazes of reading. And to add to their 
curiosity, the second volume has bound in its 
very middle twenty-four large folio double-col- 
umn pages of manuscript, indicating that the 
printers had omitted some sermons which are 
thus supplied! Imagine a quarto edition of 
Chalmers’s Sermons, with twenty-four pages of 
manuscript in every copy! 

In some books the absence of paragraphs is 
atoned for by occasional touches of red or blue 
paint on the first letter of a sentence, giving 
thus some variety to the page. 

The early printers used only the full point 
and the double point or colon. The comma 
was not used until many years after the inven- 
tion of printing. A substitute was introduced, 
which was a simple oblique dash after a word 
thus, /; and this finally became our comma. 
Capitals at the commencement of sentences are 
not found in the early books, and even the name 
of Christ is oftenest found abbreviated thus, 
xpus. 

The binding of the early books was massive 
and often costly. Heavy oaken boards were 
covered with leather, oftenest hog skin or vel- 
lum, and ornamented with metallic studs, bosses, 
and clasps. The name was sometimes written 
on a slip of vellum, and let into the side of the 
cover, overlaid with transparent horn, which 
was bound around and fastened down by strips 
of brass or silver. Scaliger mentions a Psalter 
which his grandmother possessed, of which the 
cover was two inches thick, and hollow on the 
inner side, making a box or closet in which was 
a crucifix and sundry other ornaments. 

We have some very beautiful specimens of 
early binding, such as elegantly stamped and 
gilded leather, and one volume of which the 
cover is brown leather, inlaid with stripes of 
the same material variously colored, white, red, 
and black, making a beautiful combination. 

Gradually from year to year the style of 
printing and binding changed. The Gothic 
and black letter yielded to the Roman, and 








printing began to be practiced as one of the 
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arts of use and not of crnament, so that after 
the early part of the sixteenth century few ele- 
gant works were published. 

From the fact that the early editions of old 
authors were necessarily printed from manu- 
scripts, and a correct edition required a careful 
collation and examination of various manu- 


| . . . . 
| Scripts, it may be judged that the early printers 
| were generally learned men and able scholars. 


Superintending their own works, and often cut- 
ting or casting their own type, they were obliged 
to be familiar with all languages in which they 
printed, and as correct readings of passages, 
which were differently written in different man- 
uscripts, were desirable, they were necessarily 
conversant with the authors whose works they 
printed. 

A class of men were connected with the print- 
ing-oftices of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and even eighteenth centuries who are 
now unknown, namely, correctors of the press ; 
very different persons from the modern proof 
readers. ‘They were men of splendid attain- 
ments, the most brilliant and learned of the 
age, who acquired reputations that will last as 
long as the authors they edited. It was their 
work to compare editions, to suggest better 
readings, to hunt out and examine hitherto un- 
known manuscripts, and to find the original 
meaning and writing of an author out of the 
obscure blunders of successive copyists. Such 
were Erasmus of Rotterdam, the corrector and 
editor of the press of Froben at Basil, Cornelius 
Kilian of the press of Plantin, Frederick Sylbur- 
gius of the Wechelian press, and many others. 
This class of men did not disappear until the last 
century, when they became editors, without be- 
ing attached to the printing-office as part of the 
establishment. Men of renown, to be forever 
kept in remembrance with the names of the au- 
thors they edited and enriched with notes and 
commentaries, were Gryneus, and Arlenius, and 
Serranus, and Lambinus, and the Scaligers, and 
Heyne, and Taylor, and a hundred others. 

The mention of Scaliger leads to the relation 
of an anecdote of that learned man, Joseph 
John Scaliger, which he relates of himself. He 
says that his eye sight was so good that he 
could read at midnight without a light, and 
often woke in his bed and took a book and 
read witfiout lighting his lamp. The state- 
ment would be incredible but for the excellence 
of the authority, which is that of a man of mag- 
nificent attainments, who was master of thirteen 
languages, who knew so that he could repeat 
any line of the thousands he had written, and 
who never forgot what he once heard or knew. 

Having sketched thus briefly the early history 
of printing and its characteristics, we propose 
to notice some of the most celebrated printers 
and printing-offices of the first century after the 
birth of the art. 

Guttemberg sank into obscurity even amidst 
the blaze he had kindled. The younger offices 
surpassed his in the splendor of their issues, 
the elegance of their work, and the richness of 
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their type and margins. Even his old partners, 
Faust and Schoeffer, rivaled and outshone him 
in Mentz itself. Sweynheym and Pannartz 
founded an office at Sabbiaco in 1465, and at 
Rome in 1467, from which issued many edi- 
tiones principes of the classics. Vindelin de 
Spira established an office at Venice, as did 
Jenson before named, and both offices acquired 
zreat renown, as did that of Bruxella at Naples, 
Junta at Florence, and Koburger at Nuremberg. 
But it is difficult to single out any one office as 
excelling the others until the period of Aldus. 

We have already spoken of this press in con- 
nection with the Italic letter. It was establish- 
ed by Aldns Manutius at Venice in 1488. The 
first issue of his press was a quarto edition of 
Muszeus, esteemed very rare at this day. His 
son, Paul Manutius, continued the office until 
1574, and the grandson and namesake of Aldus 
Manutius continued it until his death in 1597. 
Its reputation is world-wide, and the device of 
Aldus, Senior, the anchor and the dolphin, con- 
tinued by his successors, has become famous 
for all time. 





ALDUS'S DEVICE. 
| 


The printing-office of Tenry Stephens, Ste- 
phanus, or Etienne, in Paris, became one of the 
most celebrated for causes similar to those which 
gave its renown to the Aldine press. He was 
born at Paris in 1470, and opened ‘his office | 
there in 1503, printing as his first book ad 

| 
| 


| 
| 


Arithmetic of Boethius. He died in 1520. 
Robert Stephens, his son, born 1503, carried 
on the business of the office in connection with 
De Colines, who married his father’s widow. 
He himself married a learned lady, daughter 
of a printer, who would not allow any language 
but Latin to be spoken in her house. He pub- 
lished a fine edition of the New Testament, 
which led him into difficulty with the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, and he at length openly avowed 
Protestantism. To him has been ascribed the 
division of the Bible into chapters and verses, 
but erroneously, except as to the New Testa- 





ment, which he did first divide into verses in 


—_ 
1551. The division of the Scriptures into 
chapters is due to Cardinal Hugo about 1250. 
He also printed his celebrated Thesaurus Lin. 
guae Latinae, and some very fine editions of the 
Latin Bible and Greek Testament. Charles, his 
brother, was a printer in Paris from 1551 to . 
1564. Henry, eldest son of Robert, was one of 
the most profound scholars, as well as one of 
the most distinguished printers of his age, and 
added to the store of classical learning more 
than the world can ever be sufficiently grateful 
for. He was editor and printer from 1554 to 
1598. His son, Paul Stephen, was a printer at 
Geneva, and his son, Anthony, was in the same 
business as king’s printer at Paris till his death 
in 1629. Robert, grandson of the first Henry 
Stephens, continued a Roman Catholic, and his 
father cut him off. He was king’s printer at 
Paris till his death in 1571, and had a son 
named Robert Stephen Stephens, who was also 
king’s printer after his father’s death, and died 
in 1629. Francis Stephens, another grandson 
of the first Henry, was a printer at Geneva, 
where he was a partner of Perrin, and publish- 
ed many French works. Thus nine printers of 
this family have left their names on record in 
connection with the great art of typography. 
The editions of the chiefs of the family are re- 
markable for their critical correctness, as well 
as their beauty of execution. 

The press of Froben at Basil is deserving of 
especial notice, although it was not of so long 
continuance as some others. The purity of its 
texts and the elegance of his editions gave the 
issues of the office of John Frobenius peculiar 
value, which is increased at this age in which 
we live by the memory of the learned Erasmus, 
who was his corrector of the press. Reference 
has already been made to one of the editions 
of this press. After the death of his father in 
1527, the son, Jerome Frobenius, continued the 
business, and Erasmus continued the corrector- 
ship until 1536, when the great reformer and 
scholar died. The device which Frobenius used 
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to mark his editions is here given. The issues 
of the Frobenian press are always valuable. 
Henry Petrus, or Peter, was a contemporary 
printer at Basle with Frobenius. All the pub- 
lications of his press have their value, and many 
of them are highly prized. His peculiar de- 
vice, the hammer striking the rock, is to be 
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NENRY PETER'S DEVICE. 





found in all the publications of his press, in one | 
or another form. The above is taken from his | 
edition of Plato, published in 1556, which was | 
edited by Arnold Arlenius, or rather corrected | 
by him from old manuscripts which he collected | 
in Italy. ‘The same device appears in other | 
publications of Petrus, with the motto in He-| 
brew, Greek and Latin, “ Nunquid non verba | 
mea sunt quasi ignis, dicit dominus, et’ quasi 
malleus conterens petrum.” 

The family of Elzevirs, at Amsterdam and 
Leyden, of whom there were five, Lewis, Bona- 
venture, Abraham, Lewis 2d, and Daniel, was 
celebrated for a long period. Lewis, who flour- 
ished at Leyden from and after 1495, is known 
as the first printer who distinguished between V 
and U. In 1674, Daniel Elzevir published a 
catalogue of books printed by his family, which 
filled seven duodecimo volumes! 

Space fails us wherein to speak of Arnold 
Birkman, of Cologne, whose curious device of 
the foxes shaking hands over a fat hen and a 
brood of chickens contrasted strangely with the 
title of “honest citizen,” which he was accus- 
tomed to give himself; or of Christopher Plantin, 
scholar and printer, at Paris, Leyden, and Tours ; 
or of Andreus Wechelius, whose classical reputa- 
tion equals that of any printer of the sixteenth 
century; or of Sigismund Grimm and Marcus Wir- 
sung, of whom Augsburg has always boasted, and 
whose strange device, the giant brandishing a 
club on the shield of Grimm toward the shield 
and feathers of Wirsung, is certain to attract 
the collector’s eye ; or of many others, contem- 
poraries and rivals of those we have named. 

Before closing this article, it will not be unin- 
teresting to mention a few of the productions 
of the early press, which are now esteemed par- 








To the collector an editio princeps (which, for 
the unlearned reader we may explain, signifies 
the first printed edition of any work) is always 
valuable, while to the scholar a later edition, if 
more correct, possess greater interest and worth. 
Obviously, to all classes of collectors, the ear- 
liest printed books are of great value; and Gut- 
temberg’s Bible, of 1450-55, would sell for its 
weight, almost its size, in gold. How many 
copies of it are now known we have not at hand 
the means of stating, but the number is not over 
five. All of Guttemberg’s books, and those of 
Faust and Schoeffer, are of great value, not to 
be measured by money. If ever offered for 
sale, their price could be determined solely by 
the presence of wealthy collectors who would 
rival each other in bidding. 

One of the rarest classical books now known 
is the edition of Horace, published at Naples 
in 1474, by Arnoldus de Bruxella, of which but 
one copy is known to be in existence. This 
was formerly in the library of the Duke of 
Cassano, and was purchased about 1821, with 
the chief part of the Duke’s library, by Ear! 
Spencer, to enrich his already unrivaled collec- 
tion. This is not an editio princeps, though none 
is known to be of prior date. The edition which 
is supposed to be the first, is one that, as is be- 
lieved, was published at Milan about 1470, by 
Zarotus. The money value of this copy of 
Horace can not be stated, as it has not been sold 
except in this instance, and then with a library. 
Its probable value may be guessed from the fact, 
that the edition of Zarotus, esteemed much less 
valuable, seld at the Pinelli sale for £31 10s., 
or about $155. ‘The value of this book consists 
in its rarity, not in its elegance. 

Some editions of Virgil are of peculiar rarity. 
The first edition, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
published at Rome, without date, but supposed 
to be 1469, has always been esteemed of great 
value. An amusing anecdote is related of the 
discovery of a copy of this volume in an old 
monastery in Suabia. The monks, good fel- 
lows, would not be tempted, by money to part 
with the book; but they had a weakness for 
Hock, and on the offer cf a quantity of that 
wine, which was worth about seven guineas, 
they sold the Roman poet, and took to a wine 
he never heard of, and would doubtless have 
detested if he had. The purchaser sold it to an 
English bookseller for £50, and it is said that 
Lord Spencer paid £400 for the same copy. 
This price is probably greater than he did pay. 

A .copy of the second edition of Virgil, 
printed at Venice in 1470, on vellum, was sold 
in 1779 for 2308 livres; in 1780 for 2270 livres ; 
and the same copy, a fow years later, was sold 
in Paris for 1925 florins, or about $950. 


A copy of the editio princeps of Plato, pub- 


lished at Venice by Aldus in 1513, on vellum, 
was sold in the latter part of the last century 
for £55 13s. Copies‘on paper are frequently 
met with. 

But the classics are far from being the only 





ticularly curious and valuable. 
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art was applied to all sciences and uses to which 
we now apply it, and poetry and history, song and 
romance, abounded in printed pages. Edition 
after edition of the Bible, in its original tongues, 
appeared from the various offices of Europe, to 




















which the utmost skill of editors and printers 
was devoted, and one of the greatest triumphs 
of the art was in the great Complutensian 
Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes, published iy 
1522. 
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The style of this work may be gathered from 
the fac-simile which we give. The reader will 
please to imagine the two extracts placed side 
by side in parallel columns, such being the page 
of the book. The Magazine page is not wide 
enough to permit this. 

Mallinkrot, a writer in defense of Mentz 
against the claims of Haarlem, for the invention 
of printing, in a general treatise ‘on the art, 
published in a small, dark, closely-printed Latin 
quarto, im 1640, relates this anecdote of Cardinal 
Ximenes in connection with this Polyglot Bible. 
He says, that he had often heard John Broca- 
rius, son of Arnold William Brocarius, the print- 
er, say, that when a boy, he was sent by his 
father, wearing his best clothing, to carry the 
last volume, just from the press, to the Cardinal, 
that he might know of its completion. The 
Cardinal, rejoiced at the sight, looking up to 
heaven, exclaimed, “I thank thee, O Christ, 
that thou hast brought this work, which I have 
superintended with so much labor, to its desired 
end!” and, turning to his friends, he added, 
“Verily, with great and difficult labor for the 
State, I have borne myself to this time, but 
there is nothing, my friends, concerning which 


I am more to be congratulated than this edition | 


of the Bible, which epens at once all the sacred 
fountains of our religion.” 

And well might the good old man rejoice at 
his magnificent work ended. To edit this edi- 
tion he studied Hebrew at sixty years of age, 
and employed many learned men to aid in his 
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labors. He paid 4000 crowns for seven manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew Bible, and the whole ex- 
| pense to his private purse was about fifty thou- 
| sand ducats. The whole title of the book will 
give the best idea of its contents. 

BIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA, com- 
| plectentia vetus testamentum Hebraico, Greco 
et Latino, Idiomate ; novum testamentum Gre- 
cum et Latinum, et vocabularium Hebraicum et 
Chaldaicum veteris testamenti, cum grammati- 
ca Hebraica, nec non dictionario Greco, studio 
opera et impensis Cardinalis Francisca Ximenes 
de Cisneros. 

The printing was commenced in 1502, and 
finished in 1517. Some difficulties were raised 
by the Romish Church as to the propriety of 
publishing it, which delayed the publication 
until 1522. Only about six hundred copies 
were printed. It has always been esteemed of 
great .rarity and value. At the Pinelli sale, a 
copy on vellum was sold for £483, or nearly 
$2500. 

A curious fate attended the valuable manu- 
scripts which the Cardinal collected at so great 
price for this work. During the last century, 
| & great curiosity was expressed to find them, 
and the desire was universal to preserve them 
as invaluable treasures for the purposes of theo- 
logical and biblical study. A search was ac- 
cordingly instituted in 1784 at Alcala, which re- 
sulted in the discovery that about thirty-five 
years previously they had been sold by an ignor- 
tant librarian as useless parchments to a dealer 














in fire-works, who had used all of them but a 
few leaves in the manufacture of rockets! 
These few leaves alone remain of the Cardinal's 
treasures. 

The limits of this article have already exceed- 
ed what was intended, and there remains much to 
be said which must be omitted. From the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, the art of print- 
ing became more and more diffused over the 
world, and books increased until their number 
became countless. It is sometimes curious to per- 
ceive the self-congratulatory remarks of printers 
or editors, from time to time, on the great ad- 
vances which the art had made. Mallinkrot 
thought his contemporary, Matthew Merian, who 
published books of German topography, illustra- 
ted with steel and copper plates, an honor to the 
age, and says, that Koburger and his contem- 
poraries would doubtless be astounded to behold 
his magnificent productions. But Mallinkrot 
would doubtless be silent with profound admira- 
tion could he see Kingsborough’s Mexico, or 
Harper’s Bible, or The Republican Court, or 
The Knickerbocker Gallery. But let us note 
distinetly that this improvement is in the art of 
illustration more than of printing. Presses 
have, indeed, improved, so that Faust himself 
would believe in the devil, and ascribe his art 
to Satanic inspiration, could he see a newspaper 
press at work in our day. But when the work 
is done, it is the same old work. The writer 
has specimens of the typographical art for at 
least every ten years from the date of Guttem- 
berg’s Bible to this time, and on placing open 
on the table the immense nameless folio of 
Mentellius, of about 1460, and other volumes 
of the succeeding years, Koburger’s great Chron- 
icles, of 1493; Matthew Merian’s Topographia 
Sueviae, of 1643; Baskerville’s magnificent Bi- 
ble, of 1763, which is certainly as splendid a 
specimen of type as the world can expect to 
produce ; Murray’s Elephant folio of Perrin’s 
Pyramids of Ghizeh ; and one of the four vol- 
umes of the great Italian edition of the Gal- 
leria Pitti, with its five hundred costly plates; 
it is, to say the least, exceedingly difficult to 
see what there is of the truly practical, valua- 
ble, and useful in the later issues, that surpasses 
the solid, substantial, clear, and legible typog- 
raphy of the contemporaries of Guttemberg. 

But the contrast between an old printing- 
office and one in our day is greater than words 
can describe, and the reader, who sees the illus- 
tration at the commencement of this article, 
which may serve for a fair view of the first 
printing-office, would be astounded by the view 
presented in the office from which this page 
issues, 

Instead of the two old men leaning over the 
ponderous wooden press, on which their own 
hands had placed the form of type, he would 
see thirty-six magical masses of iron, from 
which are flying out pages like snow-flakes, all 
driven by the tremendous energy of steam ; on 
each press a form of modern electrotyped mat- 
ter—not masses of type, but each page a solid 
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piece of copper, presenting every letter, illus. 
tration, line, and dot on its surface, and fol- 
lowing this matter from the author's pen to the 
table on which the Magazine is delivered to 
readers, he would find that about six hundred 
persons had been employed in transforming the 
words he now reads from the manuscript of the 
author into the clear page which is before him. 
Should any reader desire to follow this con 
trast farther, he will be able to do so by reading 
the September Number of Harper's Story Books 
for Children, in which Mr. Jacob Abbott has 
given a full description of their entire establish- 
ment, with illustrations, which will afford a 
more perfeet and interesting account of the 
progress and present state of this great art than 
any work heretofore published. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
\ E shall say no more regarding Thomas 
IY Newcome’s political doings ; his speeches 
against Barnes, and the Baronet’s replies. The 
nephew was beaten by his stout old uncle. 

In due time the Gazette announced that 
Thomas Newcome, Esq., was returned as one 
of the Members of Parliament for the borough 
of Newcome; and, after triumphant dinners, 
speeches, and rejoicings, the member came back 
to his family in London, and to his affairs in 
that city. 

The good Colonel appeared to be by no means 
elated by his victory. He would not allow that 
he was wrong in engaging in that family war, 
of which we have just seen the issue; though it 
may be that his secret remorse on this account 
in part occasioned his disquiet. But there were 
other reasons which his family not long after- 
ward came to understand, for the gloom and 
low spirits which now oppressed the head of 
their home. 

It was observed (that is, if simple little Rosey 
took the trouble to observe) that the entertain- 
ments at the Colonel’s mansion were more fre- 
quent and splendid even than before ; the silver 
cocoa-nut tree was constantly in requisition, and 
around it were assembled many new guests, who 
had not formerly been used to sit under those 
branches. Mr. Sherrick and his wife appeared 
at those parties, at which the proprietor of Lady 
Whittlesea’s chapel made himself perfectly fa- 
miliar. Sherrick cut jokes with the master of 
the house, which the latter received with a very 
grave acquiescence; he ordered the servants 
about, addressing the butler as “Old Cork- 
screw,” and bidding the footman, whom _he 
loved to call by his Christian name, to “look 
alive.” He called the Colonel “ Newcome” 
sometimes, and facetiously speculated upon the 
degree of relationship subsisting between them 
now that his daughter was married to Clive’s 


* Continued from the August Number. 
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uncle, the Colonel’s brother-in-law. Though I 
dare say Clive did not much relish receiving 
news of his aunt, Sherrick was sure to bring 
such intelligence when it reached him; and an- 
nounced, in due time, the birth of a little cousin 
at Bogglywallah, whom the fond parents de- 
signed to name “Thomas Newcome Honey- 
man.” 

A dreadful panic and ghastly terror seized 
poor Clive on an occasion which he described 
to me afterward. Going out from home one 
day with his father, he beheld a wine-merchant’s 
cart, from which hampers were carried down 
the area gate into the lower regions of Colonel 
Neweome’s house. ‘“Sherrick and Co., Wine 
Merchants, Walpole Street,” was painted upon 
the vehicle. 

“Good heavens! Sir; do you get your wine 
from him?” Clive cried out to his father, remem- 
bering Honeyman’s provisions in early times. 
‘The Colonel, looking very gloomy and turning 
red, said, ‘‘ Yes, he bought wine from Sherrick, 
who had been very good-natured and service- 
able; and who—and who, you know, is our con- 
nection now.” When informed of the circum- 
stance by Clive, I too, as I confess, thought the 
incident alarming. 

Then Clive, with a laugh, told me of a grand 
battle which had taken place in consequence 
of Mrs. Mackenzie’s behavior to the wine-mer- 
chant’s wife. ‘The Campaigner had treated this 
very kind and harmless, but vulgar woman, with 
extreme hauteur—had talked loud during her 
singing—the beauty of which, to say truth, time 
had considerably impaired—had made contempt- 
uous observations regarding her upon more than 
one occasion. At length the Colonel broke out 
in great wrath against Mrs. Mackenzie—bade 
her to respect that lady as one of his guests— 
and, if she did not like the company which as- 
sembled at his house, hinted to her that there 
were many thousand other houses in London 
where she could find a lodging. For the sake 
of her child, and her adored grandchild, the 
Campaigner took no notice of this hint; and 
declined to remove from the quarter which she 
had occupied ever since she had become a grand- 
mamma, 


I myself dined once or twice, with 
my old friends, under the shadow of 
the pickle-bearing cocoa-nut tree; and 
could not but remark a change of per. 
sonages in the society assembled. The 
manager of the City branch of the B. B. 
C. was always present—an ominous-look- 
ing man, whose whispers and compli- 
ments seemed to make poor Clive, at 
his end of the table, very melancholy. 
With the City manager came the City 
manager's friends, whose jokes passed 
gayly round, and who kept the conver- 
sation to themselves. Once I had the 
happiness to meet Mr. Ratray, who had 
returned, filled with rupees from the In- 
dian bank ; who told us many anecdotes 
of the splendor of Ram-un-Lal at Cal- 

| cutta, who complimented the Colonel on his fine 
house and grand dinners with sinister good-hu- 
mor. ‘Those compliments did notseem to please 
our poor friend, that familiarity choked him. 
A brisk little chattering attorney, very intimate 
with Sherrick, with a wife of dubious gentility, 
was another constant guest. He enlivened the 
table by his jokes, and recounted choice stories 
about the aristocracy, with certain members of 
whom the little man seemed very familiar. He 
knew to a shilling how much this lord owed— 
and how much the creditors allowed to that 
marquis. He had been concerned with such 
and such a nobleman, who was now in the 
Queen’s Bench. He spoke of their lordships 
affably and without their titles—calling upon 
“Louisa, my dear,” his wife, to testify to the 
day when Viscount Tagrag dined with them, 
and Earl Bareacres sent them the pheasants. 
| E. B., as sombre and downcast as his hosts now 
| seemed to be, informed me demurely that the 
| attorney was a member of one of the most emi- 
nent firms in the City—that he had been en- 
gaged in procuring the Colonel’s parliamentary 
title for him—and in various important matters 
appertaining to the B. B. C.; but my knowledge 
of the world and the law was sufficient to make 
me aware that this gentleman belonged to a 
well-known firm of money-lending solicitors, 
and I trembled to see such a person in the 
home of our good Colonel. Where were the 
generals and the judges? Where were the fo- 
gies and their respectable ladies? Stupid they 
were, and dull their company, but better a stalled 
ox in their society, than Mr. Campion’s jokes 
over Mr. Sherrick’s wines. 

After the little rebuke administered by Col- 
onel Newcome, Mrs. Mackenzie abstained from 
overt hostilities against any guests of her daugh- 
ter’s father-in-law ; and contented herself by as- 
suming grand and princess-like airs in the com- 
pany of the new ladies. They flattered her and 
poor little Rosa intensely. The latter liked 
their company no doubt. To a man of the 
world looking on, who has seen the men and 
morals of many cities, it was curious, almost 
pathetic, to watch that poor little innocent crea- 








ture fresh and smiling, attired in bright colors 








and a thousand gewgaws, simpering in the midst | 
of these darkling people—practicing her little 
arts, and coquetries, with such a court round 
about her. An unconscious little maid, with 
rich and rare gems sparkling on all her fingers, 
and bright gold rings as many as belonged to 
the late Old Woman of Banbury Cross—still she 
smiled and prattled innocently before these 
banditti—I thought of Zerlina and the Brig- 
ands, in “ Fra Diavolo.” 

Walking away with F. B. from one of these 
parties of the Colonel's, and seriously alarmed 
at what I had observed there, I demanded of 
Bayham whether my conjectures were not cor- 
rect, that some misfortune overhung our old 
friend’s house? At first Bayham denied stoutly 
or pretended ignorance; but at length, having 
reached the “ Haunt” together, which I had not 
visited since I was a married man, we entered 
that place of entertainment, and were greeted 
by its old landlady and waitress, and accommo- 
dated with a quiet parlor. And here F. B., after 
groaning—after sighing—after solacing himself 
with a prodigious quantity of bitter beer—fairly 
burst out, and, with tears in his eyes, made a 
full and sad confession respecting this unlucky 
Bundeleund Banking Company. The shares 
had been going lower and lower, so that there 
was no sale now for them at all. To meet the 
liabilities the directors must have undergone 
the greatest sacrifices. He did not know—he 
did not like to think what the Colonel's personal 
losses were. The respectable solicitors of the 
Company had retired long since, after having 
secured payment of a most respectable bill, and 
had given place to the firm of dubious law- 
agents of whom I had that evening seen a part- 
ner. How the retiring partners from India had 
been allowed to withdraw, and to bring fortunes 
along with them, was a mystery to Mr. Frederick 
Bayham. The great Indian millionnaire was in 
his, F. B.’s eyes, “a confounded old mahogany- 
colored heathen humbug.” These fine parties 
which the Colonel was giving, and that fine car- 
riage which was always flaunting about the park 
with poor Mrs. Clive and the Campaigner, and 
the nurse and the baby, were, in F. B.’s opinion, 
all decoys andshams. He did not mean to say 
that the meals were not paid, and that the Col- 
onel had to plunder for his horses’ corn ; but he 
knew that Sherrick, and the attorney, and the 
manager, insisted upon the necessity of giving 
these parties, and keeping up this state and 
grandeur, and opined that it was at the special 
instance of these advisers that the Colonel had 
contested the borough for which he was now re- 
turned. “Do you know how much that contest 
cost?” asks F. B. ‘The sum, Sir, was awful! 
and we have ever so much of it to pay. I came 
up twice from Newcome myself to Campion and 
Sherrick about it. I betray no secrets—F. B., 
Sir, would die a thousand deaths before he would 
tell the secrets of his benefactor!—but, Pen- 
dennis, you understand a thing or two. You 
know what o'clock it is, and so does yours truly, 
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taste of Sherrick’s wine well enough. F. B., 
Sir, fears the Greeks and all the gifts they bring. 
Confound his Amontillado! I had rather drink 
this honest malt and hops all my life than ever 
see a drop of his abominable golden sherry. 
Golden? F. B. believes it is golden—and a 
precious deal dearer than gold too”"—and here- 
with, ringing the bell, my friend asked for a 
second pint of the just-named and cheaper fluid. 

I have of late had to recount portions of my 
dear old friend’s history which must needs be 
told, and over which the writer does not like to 
dwell. If Thomas Newcome’s opulence was un- 
pleasant to describe, and to contrast with the 
bright goodness and simplicity I remembered in 
former days; how much more painful is that 
part of the story to which we are now come per- 
force, and which the acute reader of novels has, 
no doubt, long foreseen? Yes, Sir or Madam, 
you are quite right in the opinion which you 
have held all along regarding the Bundeleund 
Banking Company, in which our Colonel has 
invested every rupee he possesses, So/vuntur ru- 
pees, etc. I disdain, for the most part, the tricks 
and surprises of the novelist’s art. Knowing, 
from the very beginning of our story, what was 
the issue of this Bundelcund Banking concern, 
I have scarce had patience to keep my counsel 
about it; and whenever I have had occasion to 
mention the Company, have scarcely been able 
to refrain from breaking out into fierce diatribes 
against that complicated enormous outrageous 
swindle. It was one of many similar cheats 
which have been successfully practiced upon the 
simple folks, civilian and military, who toil and 
struggle—who fight with sun and enemy—who 
pass years of long exile and gallant endurance 
in the service of our empire in India, Agency 
houses after agency houses have been established, 
and have flourished in splendor and magnifi- 
cence, and have paid fabulous dividends—and 
have enormously enriched two or three wary 
speculators—and then have burst in bankruptcy, 
involving widows, orphans, and countless sim- 
ple people who trusted their all to the keeping 
of these unworthy treasurers. 

The failure of the Bundelcund Bank, which 
we now have to record, was one only of many 
similar schemes ending in ruin. About the 
time when Thomas Newcome was chaired as 
Member of Parliament for the borough of which 
he bore the name, the great Indian merchant 
who was at the head of the Bundeleund Bank- 
ing Company’s affairs at Calcutta, suddenly died 
of cholera at his palace at Barackpore. He had 
been giving of late a series of the most splendid 
banquets with which Indian prince ever enter- 
tained a Calcutta society. The greatest and 
proudest personages of that aristocratic city had 
attended his feasts. The fairest Calcutta bean. 
ties had danced in his halls. Did not poor F. 
B. transfer from the columns of the “ Bengal 
Hurkaru” to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” the most 
astounding descriptions of those Asiatic Nights 
Entertainments, of which the very grandest was 
to come off on the night when cholera seized 
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Ramn-un-Lal in its grip? There was to have 
been a masquerade outvying all European mas- 
querades in splendor. The two rival queens of 
the Calcutta society were to have appeared, each 
with her court around her. Young civilians at 
the college, and young ensigns fresh landed, 
had gone into awful expenses, and borrowed 
money at fearful interest from the B. B. C. and 
other banking companies, in order to appear 
with befitting splendor as knights and noblemen 
of Henrietta Maria’s Court (Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Hastings Hicks, Esq., Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut), or as princes and warriors surround- 
ing the palanquin of Lalla Rookh (the lovely 
wife of Hon. Cornwallis Bobus, Member of 
Council): all these splendors were there. As 
carriage after carriage drove up from Calcutta, 
they were met at Ram-un-Lal’s gate by ghastly 
weeping servants, who announced their master’s 
demise. 

On the next day the Bank at Calcutta was 
closed, and the day after, when heavy bills were 
presented which must be paid, although by this 
time Ram-un Lal was not only dead but buried, 
and his widows howling over his grave, it was 
announced throughout Calcutta that but 800 
rupees were left in the treasury of the B. B. C. 





to meet engagements to the amount of four lakhs 
then immediately due, and sixty days afterward 
the shutters were closed at No. 175, Lothbury, 
the London offices of the B. B. C. of India, and 
£35,000 worth of their bills refused by their 
agents, Messrs. Baines, Jolly, and Co., of Fog 
Court. 

When the accounts of that ghastly bank- 
ruptcy arrived from Calcutta, it was found, of 
course, that the merchant prince, Ram-un-Lal, 
owed the B. B. C. twenty-five lakhs of rupees, 
the value of which was scarcely even represent- 
ed by his respectable signature. It was found 
that one of the auditors of the bank, the gener- 
ally-esteemed Charley Condor (a capital fellow, 
famous for his good dinners and for playing low 
comedy characters at the Chowringhee Theatre), 
was indebted to the bank in £90,000; and also 
it was discovered that the revered Baptist Bell- 
man, Chief Registrar of the Calcutta Tape and 
Sealing Wax Office (a most valuable and power- 
ful amateur preacher, who had converted two 
natives, and whose serious soirees were throng- 
ed at Calcutta), had helped himself to £73,000 
more, for which he settled in the Bankruptcy 
Court before he resumed his duties in his own. 
In justice to Mr. Bellman, it must be said that 
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he could have had no idea of the catastrophe 
impending over the B. B. C. For, only three 
weeks before that great bank closed its doors, 
Mr. Bellman, as guardian of the children of his 
widowed sister, Mrs. Colonel Green, had sold 
the whole of the late Colonel’s property out of 
Company’s paper, and invested it in the bank, 
which gave a high interest, and with bills of 
which, drawn upon their London correspond- 
ents, he had accommodated Mrs. Colonel Green 
when she took her departure for Europe with 
her numerous little family on board the Bur- 
rumpooter. 

And now you have the explanation of the title 
of this chapter, and know wherefore Thomas 
Newcome never sat in Parliament. Where are 
our dear old friends now? Where are Rosey’s 
chariots and horses? Where her jewels and 
gewgaws? Bills are up in the fine new house. 
Swarms of Hebrew gentlemen with their hats 
on are walking about the drawing-rooms, peer- 
ing into the bedrooms, weighing and poising | 
the poor old silver cocoa-nut tree, eying the 
plate and crystal, thumbing the damask of the 
curtains, and inspecting ottomans, mirrors, and 
a hundred articles of splendid trumpery. There 
is Rosey’s boudoir, which her father-in-law 
loved to ornament—there is Clive’s studio with 
a hundred sketches—there is the Colonel’s bare 





ters than one, but were thankfully rejected—and 
we were led to hope that the Colonel, having 
still his pension secured to him, which the law 
could not touch, might live comfortably enough 
in the retirement to which, of course, he would 
betake himself, when the melancholy proceed- 
ings consequent on the bankruptcy were brought 
to an end. It was shown that he had been 
egregiously duped in the transaction—that his 
credulity had cost him and his family a large 
fortune—that he had given up every penny 





room at the top of the house, with his little iron 
bedstead and ship’s drawers, and a camel trunk 
or two which have accompanied him on many 
an Indian march, and his old regulation sword, 
and that one which the native officers of his 
regiment gave him when he bade them fare- 
well, I can fancy the brokers’ faces as they 
ldok over this camp wardrobe, and that the uni- 
forms will not fetch much in Holywell Street. 
There is the old one still, and that new one 
which he ordered and wore when poor little 
Rosey was presented at Court. I had not the 
heart to examine their plunder, and go among 
those wreckers. F. B. used to attend the sale 
regularly, and report its proceedings to us with 
eyes full of tears. “A fellow laughed at me,” 
says F. B., “ because when I came into the dear 
old drawing-room I took my hat off. I told 
him that if he dared say another word I would 
knock him down.” I think F. B. may be par- 
doned in this instance for emulating the office 
of auctioneer. Where are you, pretty Rosey, 
and poor helpless baby? Where are you, dear 
Clive—gallant young friend of my youth? Ah! 
it is a sad story—a melancholy page to pen! 
Let us pass it over quickly—I love not to think 
of my friend in pain. 
-———»>——_ 

J CHAPTER LXXL 
IN WHICH MRS. CLIVE NEWCOME'S CARRIAGE I8 ORDERED. 

Att the friends of the Newcome family, of 
course, knew the disaster which had befallen 
the good Colonel, and I was aware, for my own 
part, that not only his own, but almost the whole 
of Rosa Newcome’s property was involved in the 
common ruin. Some proposals of temporary re- 
lief were made to our friends from more quar- 





which belonged to him—that there could not 
be any sort of stain upon his honest reputa- 
‘tion. The judge before whom he appeared, 
spoke with feeling and regard of the unhappy 
| gentleman—the lawyer who examined him re- 
spected the grief and fall of that simple old 
man. Thomas Newcome took a little roor 
near the court where his affairs and the affairs 
of the Company were adjudged—lived with a 
frugality which never was difficult to him—and 
once when perchance I met him in the city, 
avoided me, with a bow and courtesy that was 
quite humble though proud and somehow inex- 
pressibly touching to me. Fred Bayham was 
the only person whom he admitted. Fred al- 
ways faithfully insisted upon attending him in 
and out of court. J.J. came to me immedi- 
ately after he heard of the disaster, eager to 
place all his savings at the service of his friends. 
Laura and I came to London, and were urgent 
with similar offers. Our good friend declined 
to see any of us. F. B. again, with tears trick- 
ling on his rough cheeks, and a break in his 
voice, told me he feared that affairs must be 
very bad indeed, for the Colonel absolutely de- 
nied himself a cheroot to smoke. Laura drove 
to his lodgings and took him a box, which was 
held up to him as he came to open the door 
to my wife's knock by our smiling little boy. 
He patted the child on his golden head and 
kissed him. My wife wished he would have 
done as much for her; but he would not— 
though she owned she kissed his hand. He 
drew it across his eyes and thanked her in a 
very calm and stately manner; but he did not 
invite her within the threshold of his door, say- 
ing simply, that such a room was not a fit place 
to receive a lady, “‘as you ought to know very 
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well, Mrs. Smith,” he said to the landlady, who | 


had accompanied my wife up the stairs. ‘He 
will eat scarcely any thing,” the woman told us, 
“his meals come down untouched; his candles 
are burning all night, almost, as he sits poring 
over his papers.” “He was bent—he who used 
to walk so uprightly,” Laura said. He seemed 
to have grown many years older, and was, in- 
deed, quite a decrepit old man. 

“T am glad they have left Clive out of the 
bankruptcy,” the Colonel said to Bayham; it 
was almost the only time when his voice exhib- 
ited any emotion. “It was very kind of them 
to leave out Clive, poor boy, and I have thanked 
the lawyers in Court.” Those gentlemen, and 
the judge himself, were very much moved at 
this act of gratitude. The judge made a very 
feeling speech to the Colonel when he came up 
for his certificate. He passed very different 
comments on the conduct of the Manager of 
the Bank, when that person appeared for ex- 
amination. He wished that the law had power 
to deal with those gentlemen who had come 
home with large fortunes from India, realized but 
a few years before the bankruptcy. Those gen- 
tlemen had known how to take care of them- 
selves very well, and as for the Manager, is not 
his wife giving elegant balls at her elegant 
house at Cheltenham at this very day ? 

*éWhat w eighed most upon the Colonel’s mind, 
F. B. imagined, was the thought that he had 


been the means of inducing many poor friends 
to embark their money in this luckless specula- 


tion. Take J. J.’s money, after he had per- 
suaded old Ridley to place £200 in Indian 
shares! Good God, he and his family should 
rather perish than he would touch a farthing 
of it! Many fierce words were uttered to him 
by Mrs. Mackenzie, for instance—by her angry 
daughter at Musselburgh—Josey’s husband—by 
Mr. Smee, R.A, and two or three Indian of- 
ficers, friends of his own, who had entered into 
the speculation on his recommendation. These 
rebukes, Thomas Newcome bore with an affect- 
ing meekness, as his faithful F. B. described to 
me, striving with many oaths and much loud- 
ness to carry off his own emotion. But what 
moved the Colonel most of all, was a letter 
which came at this time from Honeyman in In- 
dia, saying that he was doing well—that of 
course he knew of his benefactor’s misfortune, 
and that he sent a remittance which, D.V., 
should be annual, in payment of his debt to the 
Colonel, and his good sister at Brighton. “On 
receipt of this letter,” said F. B., “the old man 
was fairly beat—the letter, with the bill in it, 
dropped out of his hands. He clasped them both 
together, shaking in every limb, and his head 
dropped down on his breast as he said, ‘I thank 
my God Almighty for this!’ and he sent the 
check off to Mrs. Honeyman by the post that 
night, Sir, every shilling of it; and he passed 
his old arm under mine—and we went out to 
Tom's Coffee-house, and he ate some dinner 
for the first time for ever so long, and drank a 
couple of glasses of port wine, and F. B. stood 





it, Sir, and would stand his heart’s blood for 
that dear old boy.” 

It was on a Monday morning that those mel- 
ancholy shutters were seen over the offices of 
the Bundelcund Bank in Lothbury, which were 
not to come down until the rooms were handed 
over to some other, and, let us trust, more for- 
tunate speculators. The Indian bills had ar- 
rived, and been protested in the City on the 
previous Saturday. The Campaigner and Mrs. 
Rosey had arranged a little party to the theatre 
that evening, and the gallant Captain Goby had 
agreed to quit the dehghts of the Flag Club, in 
order to accompany the ladies. Neither of 
them knew what was happening in the City, or 
could account, otherwise than by the common 
domestic causes, for Clive’s gloomy despond- 
ency and his father’s sad reserve. Clive had 
not been in the City on this day. He had spent 
it, as usual, in his studio, boudé by his wife, and 
not disturbed by the mess-room raillery of the 
Campaigner. They dined early, in order to be 
in time for the theatre. Goby entertained them 
with the latest jokes from the smoking-room at 
the Flag, and was in his turn amused by the 
brilliant plans for the season which Rosey and 
her mamma sketched out. The entertainments 
which Mrs. Clive proposed to give, the ball— 
she was dying for a masked ball—just such a 
one as that described in the *‘ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette” of last week, out of that paper with the 
droll title, the “ Bengal Hurkaru,” which the 
merchant prince, the head of the bank, you 
know, in India, had given at Caleutta. “We 
must have a ball, too,” says Mrs. Mackenzie, 
“society demands it of you.” ‘Of course it 
does,” echoes Captain Goby, and he bethought 
him of a brilliant circle of young fellows from 
the Flag, whom he would bring in splendid uni- 
form to dance with the pretty Mrs. Clive New- 
come. 

After the dinner—they little knew it was to 
be their last in that fine house—the ladies re- 
tired to give a parting kiss to baby, a parting 
look to the toilets, with which they proposed to 
fascinate the inhabitants of the pit and public 
boxes at the Olympic. Goby made vigorous 
play with the claret bottle during the brief in- 
terval of potation allowed to him; he, too, lit- 
le deeming that he should never drink bumper 
there again; Clive looking on with the melan- 
choly and silent acquiescence which had, of 
late, been his part in the household. ‘The car- 
riage was announced—the ladies came down— 
pretty capotes on—the lovely Campaigner, Goby 
vowed, looking as young and as handsome as 
her daughter, by Jove!—and the hall-door was 
opened to admit the two gentlemen and ladies 
to their carriage, when, as they were about to 
step in, a Hansom cab drove up rapidly, in 
which was perceived Thomas Newcome’s anx. 
ious face. He got out of the vehicle—his own 
carriage making way for him—the ladies still 
on the steps. “Oh, the play! I forgot!” said 
the Colonel. 

“Of course we are going to the play, papa,” 
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cries little Rosey, with a gay little tap of her 
hand. 

“I think you had best not,” Colonel New- 
come said gravely. 

“Indeed my darling child has set her heart 
upon it, and I would not have her disappointed 
for the world in her situation,” cries the Cam- 
paigner, tossing up her head. 

The Colonel for reply bade his coachman 
drive to the stables, and come for further orders ; 
and, turning to his daughter’s guest, expressed 
to Captain Goby his regret that the proposed 
party could not take place on that evening, as 
he had matter of very great importance to com- 
municate to his family. On hearing these news, 
and understanding that his further company was 
not desirable, the Captain, a man of great pres- 
ence of mind, arrested the Hansom cabman, 
who was about to take his departure, and who 
blithely, knowing the Club and its inmates full 
well, carried off the jolly Captain to finish his 
evening at the Flag. 

“Has it come, father?” said Clive, with a 
sure prescience, looking in his father’s face. 

The father took and grasped the hand which 
his son held out. “Let us go back into the 
dining-room,” he said. They entered it, and 
he filled himself a glass of wine out of the bot- 
tle still standing amidst the dessert. He bade 
the butler retire, who was lingering about the 
room and sideboard, and only wanted to know 
whether his master would have dinner, that was 
all. And, this gentleman having withdrawn, 
Colonel Newcome finished his glass of sherry 
and broke a biscuit; the Campaigner assuming 
an attitude of surprise and indignation, while 
Rosey had leisure to remark that papa looked 
very ill, and that something must have hap- 
pened, 

The Colonel took both her hands and drew 
her toward him and kissed her, while Rosey’s 
mamma flouncing down on a chair beat a tattoo 
upon the table-cloth with her fan. “Something 
has happened, my love,” the Colonel said very 
sadly; “*you must show all your strength of 
mind, for a great misfortune has befallen us.” 

**Good heavens, Colonel, what is it? don’t 
frighten my beloved child!” rushing toward her 
darling, and enveloping her in her robust arms, 
“What can have happened? don't agitate this 
darling child, Sir,” and she looked indignantly 
toward the poor Colonel. 

“ We have received the very worst news from 
Caleutta—a confirmation of the news by the 
last mail, Clivey, my boy.” 

“It is no news to me. I have always been 
expecting it, father,” says Clive, holding down 
his head, 

“Expecting what? What have you been 
keeping back from us? In what have you been 
deceiving us, Colonel Newcome ?” shrieks the 
Campaigner, and Rosa crying out, “Oh, mam- 
ma, mamma!” begins to whimper. 

“The chief of the bank in India is dead,” the 
Colonel went on. ‘He has left its affairs in 
worse than disorder. We are, I fear, ruined, 


Mrs. Mackenzie,” and the Colonel went on to 
tell how the bank could not open on Monday 
morning, and its bills to a great amount had 
already been protested in the City that day. 

Rosey did not understand half these news, or 
comprehend the calamity which was to follow; 
but Mrs. Mackenzie, rustling in great wrath, 
made a speech, of which the anger gathered as 
she proceeded; in which she vowed and pro- 
tested that her money which the Colonel, she 
did not know from what motives, had induced 
her to subscribe, should not be sacrificed, and 
that have it she would, the bank shut or not, the 
next Monday morning—that her daughter had 
a fortune of her own, which her poor dear broth- 
er James should have divided, and would have 
divided much more fairly, had he not been 
wrongly influenced—she would not say by 
whom, and she commanded Colonel Newcome, 
upon that instant, if he was, as he always pre- 
tended to be, an honorable man, to give an ac- 
count of her blessed darling’s property, and to 
pay back her own, every sixpence of it. She 
would not lend it for an hour longer, and to see 
that that dear blessed child now sleeping un- 
consciously up stairs, and his dear brothers and 
sisters who might follow, for Rosey was a young 
woman, a poor innocent creature, too young to 
be married, and never would have been married 
had she listened to her mamma’s advice. She 
demanded that baby, and all succeeding babies, 
should have their rights, and should be looked 
to by their grandmother, if their father’s father 
was so unkind, and so wicked, and so unnatural, 
as to give their money to rogues, and deprive 
them of their just bread. 

Rosey began to cry more loudly than ever 
during the utterance of mamma’s sermon, so 
loudly that Clive peevishly cried out, “ Hold 
your tongue,” on which the Campaigner, clutch- 
ing her daughter to her breast again, turned on 
her son-in-law, and abused him as she had 
abused his father before him, calling out that 
they were both in a conspiracy to defraud her 
child, and the little darling up stairs, of its 
bread, and she would speak, yes, she would, and 
no power should prevent her, and her money 
she would have on Monday, as sure as her poor 
dear husband, Captain Mackenzie, was dead, 
and she never would have been cheated so, yes, 
cheated, if he had been alive. 

At the word “cheated” Clive broke out with 
an execration—the poor Colonel with a groan 
of despair—the widow’s storm continued, and 
above that howling tempest of words rose Mrs. 
Clive’s piping scream, who went off into down- 
right hysterics at last, in which she was encour- 
aged by her mother, and in which she gasped 
out frantic ejaculations regarding baby; dear, 
darling, ruined baby, and so forth. 


women’s tongues and shrill anger, and his son's 
wrathfal replies, who could not bear the weight 
of Mrs. Mackenzie upon him; and it was not 
until these three were allayed, that Thomas 





Newcome was able to continue his sad story, to 


The sorrow-stricken Colonel had to quell the © 
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explain what had happened, and what the act- 
ual state of the case was, and to oblige the ter- 
ror-stricken women at length to hear something 
like reason. 

He then had to tell them, to their dismay, 
that he would inevitably be declared a bankrupt 
in the ensuing week; that the whole of his 
property in that house, as elsewhere, would be 
seized and sold for the creditors’ benefit; and 
that his daughter had best immediately leave a 
home where she would be certainly subject to 
humiliation and annoyance. “I would have 
Clive, my boy, take you out of the country, and 
—and return to me when I have need of him, 
and shall send for him,” the father said fondly, 
in reply to a rebellious look in his son’s face. 
“T would have you quit this house as soon as 
possible. Why not to-night? The law blood- 
hounds may be upon us ere an hour is over—at 
this moment for what I know.” 

At that moment the door bell was heard to 
ring, and the women gave a scream apiece, as 
if the bailiffs were actually coming to take pos- 
session. Rosey went off in quite a series of 
screams, peevishly repressed by her husband, 
and always encouraged by mamma, who called 
her son-in-law an unfeeling wretch. It must 
be confessed that Mrs. Clive Newcome did not 
exhibit much strength of mind, or comfort her 
husband much at a moment when he needed 
consolation. 


From angry rebellion and fierce remonstrance, 
this pair of women now passed to an extreme 


terror and desire for instantaneous flight. They 
would go that moment—they would wrap that 
blessed child up in its shawls—and nurse should 
take it any where—any where, poor neglected 
thing! ‘My trunks,” cries Mrs. Mackenzie, 
“you know are ready packed—I am sure it is 
not the treatment which I have received—it is 
nothing but my duty and my religion—and the 
protection which I owe to this blessed unpro- 
tected—yes, unprotected, and robbed, and cheated, 
darling child—which have made me stay a sin- 
gle day in this house. I never thought I should 
have been robbed in it, or my darlings with their 
fine fortunes flung naked on the world. If my 
Mac was here, you never had dared to have 
done this, Colonel Newcome—no, never! He 
had his faults—Mackenzie had—but he would 
never. have robbed his own children! Come 
away, Rosey, my blessed love, come let us pack 
your things, and let us go and hide our heads in 
sorrow somewhere. Ah! didn’t I tell you to 
beware of all painters, and that Clarence was a 
true gentleman, and loved you with ali his heart, 
and would never have cheated you out of your 
money, for which I will have justice as sure as 
there is justice in England.” 

During this outburst the Colonel sat utterly 
scared and silent, supporting his poor head be- 
tween his hands. When the harem had de- 
parted he turned sadly to his son. Clive did 
not believe that his father was a cheat and a 
rogue. No, thank God! The two men em- 
braced with tender cordiality and almost happy 





emotion on the one side and the other. Never 
for one moment could Clive think his dear old 
father meant wrong—thongh the speculations 
were unfortunate in which he had engaged— 
though Clive had not liked them—it was a re- 
lief to his mind that they were now come to an 
end—they should all be happier now, thank 
God! those clouds of distrust being removed. 
Clive felt not one moment’s doubt but that they 
should be able to meet fortune with a brave 
face ; and that happier, much happier da,’s were 
in store for him than ever they had known since 
the period of this confounded prosperity. 

“Here’s a good end to it,” says Clive, with 
flashing eyes and a flushed face, “and here’s a 
good health till to-morrow, father!” and he filled 
into two glasses the wine still remaining in the 
flask. ‘Good-by to our fortune, and bad luck 
go with her—I puff the prostitute away—Si ce- 
leres quatit pennas, you remember what we used 
to say at Greyfriars—resigno quer dedit, et mea 
virtute me involvo, probamque pauperiem sine dote 
quero.” And he pledged his father, who drank 
his wine, his hand shaking as he raised the glass 
to his lips, and his kind voice trembling as he 
uttered the well-known old school words, with 
an emotion that was as sacred asaprayer. Once 
more, and with hearts full of love, the two men 
embraced. Clive’s voice would tremble now if 
he told the story as it did when he spoke it to 
me in happier times, one calm summer evening 
when we sat together and talked of dear old 
days. 

Thomas Newcome explained to his son the 
plan, which, to his mind as he came away from 
the City after the day’s misfortunes, he thought 
it was best to pursue. The women and the 
child were clearly best out of the way. “ And 
you too, my boy, must be on duty with them 
until I send for you, which I will do if your 
presence can be of the least service to me, or is 
called for by—by—our honor,” said the old man 
with a drop in his voice. ‘ You must obey me 
in this, dear Clive, as you have done in every 
thing, and been a good, and dear, and obedient 
son tome. God pardon me for having trusted 
to my own simple old brains too much, and not 
to you who knew so much better. You will 
obey me this once more, my boy—you will prom- 
ise me this,” and the old man as he spoke took 
Clive’s hand in both his, and fondly caressed it. 

Then with a shaking hand he took out of his 
pocket his old purse with the steel rings, which 
he had worn for many and many a long year. 
Clive remembered it, and his father’s face how 
it would beam with delight, when he used to 
take that very purse out in Clive’s boyish days 
and tip him just after he left school. ‘Here 
are some notes and some gol,” he said. “It 
is Rosey’s, honestly, Clive dear, her half-year’s 
dividend for which you will give an order, please, 
to Sherrick. He has been very kind and good, 
Sherrick. All the servants were providentially 
paid last week—there are only the outstanding 
week’s bills out—we shall manage to meet those 
I dare say. And you will see that Rosey only 
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takes away such clothes for herself and her baby 
as are actually necessary, won’t you, dear? the 
plain things you know—none of the fineries— 
they may be packed in a petara or two, and you 
will take them with you—but the pomps and 
yanities, you know, we will leave behind—the 
pearls and bracelets, and the plate, and all that 
yubbish—and I will make an inventory of them 
to-morrow when you are gone and give them 
up, every rupee’s worth, Sir, every ana, by Jove, 
to the creditors. 

The darkness had fallen by this time, and 
the obsequious butler entered to light the din- 
ing-room lamps. “You have been a very good 
and kind servant to us, Martin,” says the Col- 
onel, making him a low bow; “I should like to 
shake you by the hand. We must part com- 
pany now, and I have no doubt you and your 
fellow-servants will find good places, all of you, 
as you merit, Martin—as you merit. Great 
losses have fallen upon our family—we are ru- 
ined, Sir—we are ruined! The great Bundel- 
cund Banking Company has stopped payment 
in India, and our branch here must stop on 
Monday. Thank my friends down stairs for 
their kindness to me and my family.” Martin 
bowed in silence with great respect. He and 
his comrades in the servants’ hall had been ex- 
pecting this catastrophe, quite as long as the 
Colonel himself, who thought he had kept his 
affairs so profoundly secret. 

Clive went up into his women’s apartments, 
looking with but little regret, I dare say, round 
those cheerless nuptial chambers with all their 
gaudy fittings ; the fine looking-glasses, in which 
poor Rosey’s little person had been reflected ; 
the silken curtains under which he had lain by 
the poor child’s side, wakeful and lonely. Here 
he found his child’s nurse, and his wife, and his 
wife’s mother, busily engaged with a multiplic- 
ity of boxes; with flounces, feathers, fal-lals, 
and finery which they were stowing away in 
this trunk and that; while the baby lay on its 
little pink pillow breathing softly, a little pearly 
fist placed close to its mouth. The aspect of 
the tawdry vanities scattered here and there, 
chafed and annoyed the young man. He kicked 
the robes over with his foot. When Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie interposed with loud ejaculations, he 
sternly bade her to be silent, and not wake the 
child. His words were not to be questioned 
when he spoke in that manner. “ You will take 
nothing with you, Rosey, but what is strictly 
necessary—only two or three of your plainest 
dresses, and what is required for the boy. What 
is in this trunk?” Mrs. Mackenzie stepped for- 
ward and declared, and the nurse vowed upon 
her honor, and the lady’s maid asserted really 
now upon her honor too, that there was nothing 
but what was most strictly necessary in that 
trunk, to which affidavits, when Clive applied 
to his wife, she gave a rather timid assent. 

“Where are the keys of that trunk?” Upon 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s exclamation of “‘ What non- 
sense!” Clive, putting his foot upon the flimsy 
oil-covered box, vowed he would kick the lid 





off unless it was instantly opened. Obeying 
this grim summons, the fluttering women pre- 
duced the keys, and the black box was opened 
before him. 

The box was found to contain a number of 
objects which Clive pronounced to be by no 
means necessary to his wife’s and child’s exist- 
ence. ‘Trinket boxes and favorite little gim- 
cracks, chains, rings, and pearl necklaces, the 
tiara poor Rosey had worn at court—the feath- 
ers and the gorgeous train which had decorated 
the little person—all these were found packed 
away in this one receptacle; and in another 
box, I am sorry to say, were silver forks and 
spoons (the butler wisely judging that the rich 
and splendid electrotype ware might as well be 
left behind)—all the silver forks, spoons, and 
ladles, and our poor old friend the cocoa-nut 
tree, which these female robbers would have 
carried out of the premises. 

Mr. Clive Newcome burst out into fierce laugh- 
ter when he saw the cocoa-nut tree; he laughed 
so loud that baby woke, and his mother-in-law 
called him a brute, and the nurse ran to give 
its accustomed quietus to the little screaming 
infant. Rosey’s eyes poured forth a torrent of 
little protests, and she would have cried yet 
more loudly than the other baby, had not her 
husband, again fiercely checking her, sworn 
with a dreadful oath, that unless she told him 
the whole truth, “‘ By heavens she should leave 
the house with nothing but what covered her!” 
Even the Campaigner could not make head 
against Clive’s stern resolution; and the incip- 
ient insurrection of the maids and the mistresses 
was quelled by his spirit. The lady’s maid, a 
flighty creature, received her wages and took her 
leave; but the nurse could not find it in her 
heart to quit her little nursling so suddenly, and 
accompanied Clive’s household in the journey 
upon which those poor folks were bound. What 
stolen goods were finally discovered when the 
family reached foreign parts were found in Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s trunks, not in her daughter’s ; a sil- 
ver filigree basket, a few tea-spoons, baby’s gold 
coral, and a costly crimson velvet-bound copy 
of the Hon. Miss Grimstone’s Church Service, 
to which articles, having thus appropriated them, 
Mrs. Mackenzie henceforward laid claim as her 
own. 

So when the packing was done a cab was 
called to receive the modest trunks of this fugi- 
tive family—the coachman was bidden to put 
his horses to again, and for the last time poor 
Rosey Newcome sate in her own carriage, to 
which the Colonel conducted her with his court- 
ly old bow, kissing the baby as it slept once 
more unconscious in its nurse’s embrace, and 
bestowing a very grave and polite parting salute 
upon the Campaigner. 

Then Clive and his father entered a cab on 
which the trunks were borne, and they drove 
to the Tower Stairs, where the ship lay which 
was to convey them out of England; and dur- 
ing that journey, no doubt, they talked over 
their altered prospects, and I am sure Clive’s 
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keeping, and thought of him with sacred love I have said that we none of us were aware 
when they had parted, and ‘Thomas Newcoine | at this time what was the real state of Colonel] 
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ings for whom his life had been sacrificed in 
Vain. 


tain him. On one occasion, having business 
in the City, I there met Mr. Sherrick. Affairs 
had been going ill with that gentleman—he had 
been let in terribly, he inform- 





CHAPTER LXXIL 
BELISARIUS. 

Wuen the sale of Colonel Newcome’s effects 
took place, a friend of the family bought in, for 
a few shillings, those two swords which had 
hung, as we have said, in the good man’s 
chamber, and for which no single broker pres- 
ent had the heart to bid. The head of Clive’s 
father, painted by himself, which had always 
kept its place in the young man’s studio, to- 
gether with a lot of his oil sketchings, easels, 
and painting apparatus, were purchased by the 
faithful J. J., who kept them until his friend 
should return to London and reclaim them, 
and who showed the most generous solicitude 
in Clive’s behalf. J. J. was elected of the 
Royal Academy this year, and Clive, it was 
evident, was working hard at the profession 
which he had always loved; for he sent over 
three pictures to the Academy, and I never 
knew man more mortified than the affectionate 
J. J., when two of these unlucky pieces were 
rejected by the committee for the year. One 
pretty little piece, called ‘The Stranded Boat,” 
got a fair place on the Exhibition walls, and, 
you may be sare, was loudly praised by a cer- 
tain critic in the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” The 
picture was sold on the first day of the exhibi- 
tion at the price of twenty-five pounds, which 
the artist demanded; and, when the kind J. J. 
wrote to inform his friend of this satisfactory 
circumstance, and to say that he held the money 
at Clive’s disposal, the latter replied, with many 
expressions of sincere gratitude, at the same 
time begging him directly to forward the money, 
with our old friend Thomas Newcome’s love, to 
Mrs. Sarah Mason, at Newcome. But J. J. 
never informed his friend that he himself was 
the purchaser of the picture; nor was Clive 


ed me, by Lord Levant’s in- 
= solvency — having had large 
- Money transactions with his 
lordship. ‘There’s none of 
them so good as old New- 
come,” Mr. Sherrick said with 
a sigh; “ that was a good one 
—that was an honest man if 
ever I saw one—with no more 


2 business than a baby. 


Why 


poor old cove? he might be 
comfortable now. Why did he sell away that 
annuity, Mr. Pendennis? I got it done for 
him when nobody else perhaps could have 
got it done for him—for the security ‘aint 
worth twopence if Newcome wasn’t an honest 
man; but I know he is, and would rather starve 
and eat the nails off his fingers than not keep 
to his word, the old trump! And when he 
came to me, a good two months before the 
smash of the Bank, which I knew it, Sir, and 
saw that it must come—when he came and 
raised three thousand pounds to meet them 
d—d electioneering bills, having to pay law- 
yers, commission, premium, life -insurance— 
you know the whole game Mr. P.—I as good as 
went down on my knees to him—I did—at the 
North and Sovwth American Coffee-house, where 
he was to meet the party about the money, and 
said, ‘Colonel, don’t raise it—I tell you, let it 
stand over—let it go in along with the bankruptcy 
that’s a-coming—but he wouldn’t, Sir—he went 
on like an old Bengal tiger, roaring about his 
honor ; he paid the bills every shilling—infernal 
long bills they were—and it’s my belief that, at 
this minute, he ain’t got fifty pounds a year of 
his own to spend. I would send him back my 
commission—I would, by Jove!—only times is 
so bad, and that rascal Levant has let me in. It 
went to my heart to take the old cock’s money— 
but it’s gone—that and ever so much more—and 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel too, Mr. P. Hang 
that young Levant.” 

Squeezing my hand after this speech, Sher- 
rick ran across the street after some other cap- 
italist who was entering the Diddlesex Insur- 
ance Office, and left me very much grieved and 
dismayed at finding that my worst fears in re- 
gard to Thomas Newcome were confirmed. 
Should we confer with his wealthy family re- 





made acquainted with the fact until some time 


specting the Colonel’s impoverished condition? 
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Was his brother Hobson Newcome aware of it? 
As for Sir Barnes, the quarrel between him and 
his uncle had been too fierce to admit of hopes 
of relief from that quarter. Barnes had been 
put to very heavy expenses in the first contest- 
ed election ; had come forward again immediate- 
ly on his uncle’s resignation, but again had been 
beaten by a more liberal candidate, his quon- 
dam former friend, Mr. Higg—who formally 
declared against Sir Barnes—and who drove 
him finally out of the representation of New- 
come. From this gentleman it was vain, of 
course, for Colonel Newcome’s friends to ex- 
pect relief. 

How to aid him? He was proud—past work 
—nearly seventy years old. ‘Oh, why did 
those cruel academicians refuse Clive’s pie- 
tures?” cries Laura. “I have no patience with 
them—had the pictures been exhibited I know 
who might have bought them—but that is vain 
now. He would suspect at once, and send her 
money away. Oh, Pen! why, why didn’t he 
come when I wrote that letter to Brussels ?” 

From persons so poorly endowed with money 
as ourselves, any help, but of the merest tem- 
porary nature, was out of the question. We 
knew our friends too well not to know that 
they would disdain to receive it. It was agreed 





between me and Laura that 
at any rate I should go and 
see Clive. Our friends, in- 
deed, were at a very short 
distance from us, and, hav- 
ing exiled themselves from 
England, could yet see its 
coasts from their windows 
upon any clear day. Bou- 
logne was their present 
abiding place—refuge of 
how many thousands of 
other unfortunate Britons 
—and to this friendly port 
I betook myself speedily, 
having the address of Col- 
onel Newcome. His quar- 
ters were in a quiet grasg- 
grown street of the Old 
Town. None of the fam- 
ily were at home when I 
called. There was, in- 
deed, no servant to an- 
swer the bell, but the 
good-natured French do- 
mestic of a neighboring 
lodger told me that the 
young Monsieur went out 
every day to make his de- 
signs, and that I should 
probably find the elder 
gentleman upon the ram- 
part, where he was in the 
custom of going every day. 
I strolled along by those 
pretty old walks and bas- 
tions, under the pleasant 
trees which shadow them, 
and the gray old gabled houses from which you 
look down upon the gay new city, and the busy 
port, and the piers stretching into the shining 
sea, dotted with a hundred white sails or black- 
smoking steamers, and bounded by the friend- 
ly lines of the bright English shore. There 
are few prospects more charming than the fa- 
miliar view from those old French walls—few 
places where young children may play, and 
ruminating old age repose more pleasantly than 
on those peaceful rampart gardens. 

I found our dear old friend seated on one of 
the benches, a newspaper on his knees, and by 
his side a red-cheeked little French lass, upon 
whose lap Thomas Newcome the younger lay 
sleeping. The Colonel's face flushed up when 
he saw me. As he advanced a step or two to- 
ward me I could see that he trembled in his 
walk. His hair had grown almost quite white. 
He looked now to be more than his age—he 
whose carriage last year had been so erect, 
whose figure had been so straight and manly. 
I was very much moved at meeting him, and 
at seeing the sad traces which pain and grief 
had left in the countenance of the dear old 
man. 

““So you are come to see me, my good young 
friend,” cried the Colonel with a trembling 
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voice. “It is very, very kind of you. Is not 
this a pretty drawing-room to receive our friends 
in? We have not many of them now; Boy 
and I come and sit here for hours every day. 
Hasn’t he grown a fine boy? He can say sev- 
eral words now, Sir, and can walk surprisingly 
well. Soon he will be able to walk with his 
grandfather, and then Marie will not have the 
trouble to wait upon either of us.” He repeat- 
ed this sentiment in his pretty old French, and 
turning with a bow to Marie. The girl said 
Monsieur knew very well that she did not de- 
sire better than to come out with baby; that it 
was better than staying at home, pardieu; and, 
the clock striking at this moment, she rose up 
with her child, crying out that it was time to 
return, or Madame would scold. 

“* Mrs. Mackenzie has rather a short temper,” 
the Colonel said, with a gentle smile. “ Poor 
thing, she has had a great deal to bear in con- 
sequence, Pen, of my imprudence. I am glad 
you never took shares in our bank. I should 
not be so glad to see you as I am now, if I had 
brought losses upon you as I have upon so many 
of my friends.” I, for my part, trembled to 
hear that the good old man was under the dom- 
ination of the Campaigner. 

“Bayham sends me the paper regularly, he 
is a very kind, faithful creature. How glad I 
am that he has got a snug berth in the City! 


His company really prospers, I am happy to 
think, unlike some companies you know of, 
Pen. I have read your two speeches, Sir, and 
Clive and I liked them very much. The poor 


boy works all day at his pictures. You know 
he has sold one at the exhibition, which has 
given us a great deal of heart—and he has com- 
pleted two or three more—and I am sitting to 
him now for—what do you think, Sir? for Beli- 
sarius. Will you give Belisarius and the Obo- 
lus kind word ?” 

“My dear, dear old friend,” I said, in great 
emotion, “if you will do me the kindness to 
take my Obolus or to use my services in any 
way, you will give me more pleasure than ever 
I had from your generous bounties in old days. 
Look, Sir, I wear the watch which you gave me 
when you went to India. Did you not tell me 
then to look over Clive and serve him if I 
could? Can’t I serve him now?” and I went 
on further in this strain, asseverating with great 
warmth and truth that my wife’s affection and 
my own were most sincere for both of them, 
and that our pride would be to be able to help 
such dear friends. 

The Colonel said I had a good heart, and my 
wife had, though—though— He did not finish 
this sentence, but I could interpret it without 
need of its completion. My wife and the two 
ladies of Colonel Newcome’s family never could 
be friends, however much my poor Laura tried 
to be intimate with these women. Her very 
efforts at intimacy caused a frigidity and hau- 
teur which Laura could not overcome. Little 
Rosey and her mother set us down as two aris- 
tocratie personages, nor for our parts were we 


very much disturbed at this opinion of the Cam. 
paigner and little Rosa. 

I talked with the Colonel for half an hour 
or more about his affairs, which indeed were 
very gloomy, and Clive’s prospects, of which 
he strove to present as cheering a view as 
possible. He was obliged to confirm the news 
which Sherrick had given me, and to own, 
in fact, that all his pension was swallowed yy 
by a payment of interest and life insurance 
for sums which he had been compelled to 
borrow. How could he do otherwise than 
meet his engagements? Thank God, he hai 
Clive’s full approval for what he had done 
—had communicated the circumstance to his 
son almost immediately after it took place, and 
that was a comfort to him—an immense com. 
fort. ‘For the women are very angry,” said 
the poor Colonel ; “ you see they do not under. 
stand the laws of honor, at least as we under. 
stand them; and perhaps I was wrong in hid- 
ing the truth, as I certainly did, from Mrs. Mac. 
kenzie, but I acted for the best—I hoped against 
hope that some chance might turn in our favor. 
God knows, I had a hard task enough in wear- 
ing a cheerful face for months, and in following 
my little Rosa about to her parties and balls; 
but poor Mrs. Mackenzie has a right to be angry, 
only I wish my little girl did not side with her 
mother so entirely, for the loss of her affection 
gives me great pain.” 

So it was as I suspected. The Campaigner 
ruled over this family, and added to all their 
distresses by her intolerable presence and tyr- 
anny. ‘Why, Sir,” I ventured to ask, “if, as 
I gather from you—and I remember,” I added. 
with a laugh, “ certain battles royal which Clive 
described to me in old days—if you and the 
Campai—Mrs. Mackenzie do not agree, why 
should she continue to live with you, when you 
would all be so much happier apart ?” 

“She has a right to live in the honse,” says 
the Colonel; “it is I who have no right in it. I 
am a poor old pensioner, don’t you see, subsisting 
on Rosey’s bounty. We live on the hundred a 
year secured to her at her marriage, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie has her forty pounds of pension 
which she adds to the common stock. It is I 
who have made away with every shilling of 
Rosey’s £17,000, God help me! and with £1500 
of her mother’s. They put their little means 
together, and they keep us— me and Clive. 
What can we do for a living?, Great God! 
What can we do? Why, I am so useless that 
even when my poor boy earned £25 for his pic- 
ture, I felt we were bound to send it to Sarah 
Mason, and you may fancy when this came to 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s ears, what a life my boy and 
I led. , I have never spoken of these things to 
any mortal soul—I even don’t speak of them 
with Clive—but seeing your kind, honest face 
has made me talk—you must pardon my ga’- 
rulity—I am growing old, Arthur. This pov- 
erty and these quarrels have beaten my spirit 
down —there, I shall talk on this subject no 





more. I wish, Sir, I could ask you to dine with 
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us, but”—and here he smiled—“we musi get 
the leave of the higher powers.” 

I was determined, in spit¢ of prohibitions and 
Campaigners, to see my old friend Clive, and 
insisted on walking back with the Colonel to 
his lodgings, at the door of which we met Mrs. 
Mackenzie and her daughter. Rosa blushed 
up a little—looked at her mamma—and then 
greeted me with a hand and a courtesy. The 

Campaigner also saluted me in a majestic but 
amicable manner, made no objection even to 
my entering her apartments and seeing the con- 
dition to which they were reduced: this phrase was 
uttered with particular emphasis and a signifi- 
cant look toward the Colonel, who bowed his 
meek head and preceded me into the lodgings, 
which were in truth very homely, pretty, and 
comfortable. The Campaigner was an excel- 
lent manager—restless, bothering, brushing per- 
petually. Such fugitive gimcracks as they had 
brought away with them decorated the little 
salon. Mrs. Mackenzie, who took the entire 
command, even pressed me to dine and par- 
take, if so fashionable a gentleman would con- 
descend to partake, of a humble exile’s fare. 
No fare was perhaps very pleasant to me in 
company with that woman, but I wanted to see 
my dear old Clive, and gladly accepted his vol- 
uble mother-in-law’s not disinterested hospital- 
ity. She beckoned the Colonel aside; whis- 
pered to him, putting something into his hand; 
on which he took his hat and went away. Then 
Rosey was dismissed upon some other pretext, 
and I had the felicity to be left alone with Mrs. 
Captain Mackenzie. 

She instantly improved the occasion; and 
with great eagerness and volubility entered into 
her statement of the present affairs and position 
of this unfortunate family. She described dar- 
ling Roséy’s delicate state, poor thing! nursed 
with tenderness and in the lap of luxury— 
brought up with every delicacy and the fondest 
mother—never knowing in the least how to take 
care of herself, and likely to fall down and per- 
ish unless the kind Campaigner were by to prop 
and protect her. She was in delicate health 
—very delicate—ordered cod liver oil by the 
doctor. Heaven knows how he could be paid for 
those expensive medicines out of the pittance 
which the imprudence—the most culpable and 
designing imprudence, and extravagance, and folly 
of Colonel Newcome had reduced them! Look- 
ing out from the window as she spoke, I saw— 
we both saw—the dear old gentleman sadly ad- 
vancing toward the house, a parcel in his hand. 
Seeing his near approach, and that our inter- 
view was likely to come to an end, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie rapidly whispered to me that she knew 
I had a good heart—that I had been blest by 
Providence with a fine fortune, which I knew 
how to keep better than some folks—and that if, 
as no doubt was my intention—for with what 
other but a charitable view could I have come 
to see them—and most generous and noble was 
it of you to come, and I always thought it of 
you, Mr. Pendennis, whatever other people said 








to the contrary. If I proposed to give them 
relief, which was most needful—and for which 
a mother’s blessings would follow me—let it be 
to he1, the Campaigner, that my loan should 
be confided—for as for the Colonel, he is not 
fit to be trusted with a shilling, and has already 
flung away immense sums upon some old woman 
he keeps in the country, leaving his darling 
Rosey without the actual necessaries of life. 

The woman’s greed and rapacity—the flat- 
tery with which she chose to belabor me at din- 
ner, so choked and disgusted me, that I could 
hardly swallow the meal, though my poor old 
friend had been sent out to purchase a paté 
from the pastry-cook’s for my especial refection. 
Clive was not at the dinner. He seldom re- 
turned till late at night on sketching days. 
Neither his wife nor his mother-in-law seemed 
much to miss him; and seeing that the Cam- 
paigner engrossed the entire share of the con- 
versation, and proposed not to leave me for five 
minutes alone with the Colonel, I took leave 
rather speedily of my entertainers, leaving a 
message for Clive, and a prayer that he would 
come and see me at my hotel. 

aieitaaillala that 
CHAPTER LXXIIL 
IN WIIICH BELISARIUS RETURNS FROM EXILE. 

I was sitting in the 
dusk in my room at the 
Hotel des Bains, when 
the visitor for whom I 
hoped made his appear- 
ance in the person of 
Clive, with his broad 
shoulders, and broad hat, 
and ashaggy beard, which 
he had thought fit in his 
quality of painter to as- 
sume. Our greeting it 
need not be said was 
warm; and our talk, 
which extended far into 
the night, very friendly 
and confidential. If I 
make my readers confi- 
dants in Mr. Clive’s pri- 
vate affairs, I ask my 
friend's pardon for narrating his history in their 
behoof. The world had gone very ill with my 
poor Clive, and I do not think that the pecuniary 
losses which had visited him and his father af- 
flicted him near so sorely as the state of his home. 
In a pique with the woman he loved, and from 
that generous weakness which formed part of 
his character, and which led him to acquiesce in 
most wishes of his good father, the young man 
had gratified the darling desire of the Colonel's 
heart, and taken the wife whom his two old 
friends brought to him. Rosey, who was also, as 
we have shown, of a very obedient and ductile 
nature, had acquiesced gladly enough in her 
mamma’s opinion, that she was in love with the 
rich and handsome young Clive, and accepted 
him for better or worse, So undoubtedly would 
this good child have accepted Captain Hoby, her 
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previous adorer, have smilingly promised fidel- 
ity to the Captain at church, and have made a 
very good, happy, and sufficient little wife for 
that officer, had not mamma commanded her to 
jilthim. What wonder that these elders should 
wish to see their two dear young one’ united? 
They began with suitable age, money, good tem- 
per, and parents’ blessings. It is not the first 
time that, with all these excellent helps to pros- 
perity and happiness, a marriage has turned out 
unfortunately—a pretty, tight ship gone to wreck 
that set forth on its voyage with cheers from 
the shore, and every prospect of fair wind and 
fine weather. 

We have before quoted poor Clive’s simile of 
the shoes with which his good old father pro- 
vided him—as pretty a little pair of shoes as 
need be—only they did not fit the wearer. If 
they pinched him at first, how they blistered 
and tortured him now! If Clive was gloomy 


and discontented even when the honeymoon 
had scarce waned, and he and his family sat at 
home in state and splendor under the boughs 


gf the famous silver cocoa-nut tree; what was 
he young man’s condition now in poverty, when 
they had no love along with a scant dinner of 
herbs; when his mother-in-law grudged each 
morsel which his poor old father ate—when a 
vulgar, coarse-minded woman pursued with bru- 
tal sarcasm and deadly rancor one of the tender- 
est and noblest gentlemen in the world—when 
an ailing wife, always under some one’s domin- 
ation, received him with helpless hysterical cries 
and reproaches—when a coarse female tyrant, 
stupid, obstinate, utterly unable to comprehend 
the son’s kindly genius, or the father’s gentle 
spirit, bullied over both, using the intolerable 
undeniable adv antage which her actual wrongs 
gave her to tyrannize over these two wretched 
men! He had never heard the last of that 
money which they had sent to Mrs. Mason, 
Clive said. When the knowledge of the fact 
came to the Campaigner’s ears, she raised such 
a storm as almost killed the poor Colonel, and 
drove his son half mad. She seized the howl- 
ing infant, vowing that its unnatural father and 
grandfather were bent upon starving it—she 
consoled and sent Rosey into hysterics—she 
took the outlawed parson to whose church they 
went, and the choice society of bankrupt cap- 
tains, captains’ ladies, fugitive stock-brokers’ 
wives, and dingy frequenters of billiard-rooms, 
and refugees from the Bench, into her councils ; 
and in her daily visits among these personages, 
and her walks on the pier, whither she trudged 
with poor Rosey in her train, Mrs. Mackenzie 
made known her own wrongs and her daughter’s 
—showed how the Colonel, having robbed and 
cheated them previously, was now living upon 
them, insomuch that Mrs. Bolter, the levanting 
auctioneer’s wife, would not make the poor old 
man a bow when she met him—that Mrs. Cap- 
tain Kitely, whose husband had Jain for seven 
years past in Boulogne jail, ordered her son 
to eut Clive; and when, the child being sick, 
the poor old Colonel went for arrow-root to 
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the chemist’s, s, young Snooks, the apothecary’s 
assistant, refused to allow him to take the 
powder away without previously depositing the 
money. 

He had no money, Thomas Newcome. He 
gave up every farthing. After having impover- 
ished all around him, he had no right, he said, 
to tonch a sixpence of the wretched pittance 
remaining to them—he had even given up his 
cigar, the poor old man, the companion and 
comforter of forty years. He was “not fit to 
be trusted with money,” Mrs. Mackenzie said, 
and the good man owned as he ate his sc anty 
crust, and bowed his noble old head in silence 
under that cowardly persecution. 

And this, at the end of threescore and seven 
or eight years, was to be the close of a life which 
had been spent in freedom and splendor, and 
kindness and honor; this the reward of the no- 
blest heart that ever beat—the tomb and prison 
of a gallant warrior who had ridden in twenty 
battles—whose course through life had been a 
bounty wherever it had passed—whose name 
had been followe@ by blessings, and whose ca- 
reer was to end here—here—in a mean room, 
in a mean alley of a foreign town—a low furi- 
ous woman standing over him and stabbing the 
kind, defenseless heart with killing insult and 
daily outrage ! 

As we sat together in the dark, Clive told me 
this wretched story, which was wrung from him 
with a passionate emotion that I could not but 
keenly share. He wondered the old man lived, 
Clive said. Some of the women’s taunts and 
jibes, as he could see, struck his father so that 
he gasped and started back as if some one had 
lashed him with a whip. “He would make 
away with himself,” said poor Clive, “but he 
deems this is his punishment, and that he must 
bear it as long as it pleases God. Hé does not 
care for his own losses, as far as they concern 
himself; but these reproaches of Mrs. Macken- 
zie, and some things which were said to him in 
the Bankruptcy Court by one or two widows of 
old friends, who were induced through his rep- 
resentations to take shares in that infernal Bank, 
have affected him dreadfully. I hear him lying 
awake and groaning at night, God bless him. 
Great God! what can I do—what can I do?” 
burst out the young man in a dreadful paroxysm 
of grief. “I have tried to get lessons—I went 
to London on the deck of a steamer, and took 
a lot of drawings with me—tried picture-dealers 
—pawnbrokers—Jews—Moss, whom you may 
remember at Gandish’s, and who gave me, for 
forty-two drawings, £18. I brought the money 
back to Boulogne. It was enough to pay the 
doctor, and bury our last poor little dead baby. 
Tenez, Pen, you must give me some supper; I 
have had nothing all day but a pain de deux sous ; 
I can’t stand it at home. My heart’s almost 
broken—you must give me some money, Pen, 
old boy. I know you will. I thought of writ- 
ing to you, but I wanted to support myself, you 
see. When I went to London with the draw- 





ings I tried George’s chambers, but he was in 
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the country. I saw Crackthorpe on the street, | 


in Oxford Street, but I could not face him, and 
bolted down Hanway-yard. I tried, and I could 
not ask him, and I got the £18 from Moss that 
day, and came home with it.” 

Give him money? Of course I would give 
him money—my dear old friend! And, as an 
alterative and a wholesome shock to check that 
burst of passion and grief in which the poor fel- 
low indulged, I thought fit to break into a very 
fierce and angry invective on my own part, which 
served to disguise the extreme feeling of pain 
and pity that I did not somehow choose to ex- 
hibit. I rated Clive soundly, and taxed him 
with unfriendliness and ingratitude for not hay- 
ing sooner applied to friends who would think 
shame of themselves while he was in need. 
Whatever he wanted was his as much as mine, 
I could not understand how the necessity of the 
family should, in truth, be so extreme as he 
described it, for, after all, many a poor family 
lived upon very much less; but I uttered none 
of these objections, checking them with the 
thought that Clive, on his first arrival at Bou- 
logne, entirely ignorant of the practice of econ- 
omy, might have imprudently engaged in ex- 
penses which had reduced him to this present 
destitution.* 

I took the liberty of asking about debts, and 
of these Clive gave me to understand there were 
none—at least none of his, or his father’s con- 
tracting. “If we were too proud to borrow, 
and I think we were wrong, Pen, my dear old 
boy—I think we were wrong now—at least, we 
were too proud to owe. My color-man takes 
his bill out in drawings, and I think owes me a 
trifle. He got me some lessons at fifty sous a 
ticket-—a pound the ten—from an economical 
swell who has taken a chateau here, and has 
two flunkies in livery. He has four daughters, 
who take advantage of the lessons, and screws 
ten per cent. upon the poor color-man’s pencils 
and drawing-paper. It's pleasant work to give 
the lessons to the children, and to be patronized 
by the swell, and not expensive to him, is it, 
Pen? But I don’t mind that, if I could but 
get lessons enough; for you see, besides our 
expenses here, we must have some more money, 
and the dear old governor would die outright 
if poor old Sarah Mason did not get her £50 
a year.” 

And now there arrived a plentiful supper, 
and a bottle of good wine, of which the giver 
was not sorry to partake after the meagre dinner 
at three o’clock, to which I had been invited by 
the Campaigner; and it was midnight when I 
walked back with my friend to his house in the 
upper town; and all the stars of heaven were 
shining cheerily ; and my dear Clive’s face wore 
an expression of happiness, such as I remem- 
bered in old days, as we shook hands and part- 
ed with a “God bless you!” 


* I did not know at the time that Mrs. Mackenzie had 
taken entire superintendence of the family treasury—and 
that this exemplary woman was putting away, as she had 
done previously, sundry little sums to meet rainy days. 
Vor. XI.—No. 64.—I1 








To Clive’s friend, revolving these things in 
his mind, as he lay in one of those most snug 
and comfortable beds at the excellent Hotel des 
Bains, it appeared that this town of Boulogne 
was a very bad market for the artist’s talents; 
and that he had best bring them to London, 
where a score of old friends would assuredly be 
ready to help him. And if the Colonel, too, 
could be got away from the domination of the 
Campaigner, I felt certain that the dear old 
gentleman could but profit by his leave of ab- 
sence. My wife and I at this time inhabited’ a 
spacious old house in Queen’s Square, West- 
minster, where there was plenty of room for fa- 
ther and son. I knew that Laura would be 
delighted to welcome these guests—may the 
wife of every worthy gentleman who reads these 
pages be as ready to receive her husband's 
friends. It was the state of Rosey’s health, 
and the Campaigner’s authority and permission, 
about which I was in doub{, and whether this 
lady’s two slaves would be allowed to go away. 

These cogitations kept the present biogra- 
pher long awake, and he did not breakfast next 
day until an hour before noon. I had the coffee- 
room to myself by chance, and my meal was 
not yet ended when the waiter announced a 
lady to visit Mr. Pendennis, and Mrs. Macken- 
zie made her appearance. No signs of care or 
poverty were visible in the attire or countenance 
of the buxom widow. A handsome bonnet dec- 
orated within with a profusion of poppies, blue- 
bells, and ears of corn; a jewel on her fore- 
head, not costly, but splendid in appearance, 
and glittering artfully over that central spot 
from which her wavy chestnut hair parted, to 
cluster in ringlets round her ample cheeks; a 
handsome India shawl, smart gloves, a rich silk 
dress, a neat parasol of blue with pale yellow 
lining, a multiplicity of glittering rings and a 
very splendid gold watch and chain, which I 
remembered in former days as hanging round 
poor Rosey’s white neck—all these adornments 
set off the widow’s person, so that you might 
have thought her a wealthy capitalist’s lady, 
and never could have supposed that she was a 
poor, cheated, ruined, robbed, unfortunate Cam- 
paigner. 

Nothing could be more gracious than the ae- 
cneil of this lady. She paid me many handsome 
compliments about my literary works — asked 
most affectionately for dear Mrs. Pendennis and 
the dear children—and then, as I expected, 
coming to business, contrasted the happiness 
and genteel position of my wife and family with 
the misery and wrongs of her own blessed child 
and grandson. She never could call that child 
by the odious name which he received at his 
baptism. J knew what bitter reasons she had 
to dislike the name of Thomas Newcome. 

She again rapidly enumerated the wrongs 
she had received at the hands of that gentle- 
man; mentioned the vast sums of money out 
of which she and her soul's darling had been 
tricked by that poor muddle-headed creature, 
to say no worse of him; and described finally 
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their present pressing need. The doctors, the | that Campaigner arrive for a month at poor 
burial, Rosey’s delicate condition, the cost of | James Binney’s house in Fitzroy Square, and 
sweetbreads, calf’s-foot jelly, and cod-liver oil, | stay there for many years? Was I not aware 
were again passed in a rapid ealculation before | that when she once set her foot in a gentleman's 
me; and she ended her speech by expressing | establishment, terrific battles must ensue before 
her gratification that I had attended to her ad-| she could be dislodged? Had she not once 
vice of the previous day, and not given Clive | been routed by Clive? and was she not now in 
Newcome a direct loan; that the family want- | command and possession? Do I not, finally, 
ed it, the Campaigner called upon Heaven to know something of the world; and have I not 
witness; that Clive and his absurd poor father | a weak, easy temper? I protest it was with 
would fling guineas out of the window was a/ terror that I awaited the widow's possible an- 
fact equally certain; the rest of the argument | swer to my proposal. 
was obvious, namely, that Mr. Pendennis should} To my great relief, she expressed the utmost 
administer a donation to herself. approval of both my plans. I was uncommonly 
I had brought but a small sum of money | kind, she was sure, to interest myself about the 
in my pocket-book, though Mrs. Mackenzie, in- | two gentlemen, and for her blessed Rosey’s sake, 
timate with bankers, and having, thank Heaven, | a fond mother thanked me. It was most advis- 
in spite of all her misfortunes, the utmost con- able that Clive should earn some money by 
fidence of all her tradesmen, hinted a perfect | that horrid profession which he had chosen to 
willingness on her part to accept an order upon | adopt — trade, she called it. She was clearly 
her friends, Hobson Brothers of London. | anxious to get rid both of father and son, and 
This direct thrust I gently and smilingly par- | agreed that the sooner they went the better. 
ried by asking Mrs. Mackenzie whether she| We walked back arm in arm to the Colonel's 
supposed a gentleman who had just paid an | quarters in the old town, Mrs. Mackenzie, in 
electioneering bill, and had, at the best of times, | the course of our walk, doing me the honor to 
but a very small income, might sometimes not | introduce me by name to several dingy acquaint- 
be in a condition to draw satisfactorily upon ances whom we met sauntering up the street, and 
Messrs. Hobson or any other bankers? Her | imparting to me, as each moved away, the pe- 
countenance fell at this remark, nor was her | cuniary cause of his temporary residence in Bou- 
cheerfulness much improved by the tender of | logne. Spite of Rosey’s delicate state of health, 
one of the two bank notes atten happened Mrs. Mackenzie did not hesitate to break the 
to be in my possession. I said that I had a use | news to her of the gentlemen’s probable depart- 
for the remaining note, and that it would not | ure, abruptly and eagerly, as if the intelligence 
be more than sufficient to pay my hotel bill, and | was likely to please her: and it did, rather 


the expenses of my party back to London. 

My party? I had here to divulge, with some 
little trepidation, the plan which I had been 
making over night; to explain how I thought 
that Clive’s great talents were wasted at Bou- 
logne, and could only find a proper market in 
London ; how I was pretty certain, through my 
connection with booksellers, to find some ad- 
vantageous employment for him, and would 
have done so months ago had I known the state 
of the case; but I had believed, until within a 
very few days since, that the Colonel, in spite 
of his bankruptcy, was still in the enjoyment of 
considerable military pensions. 

‘This statement, of course, elicited from the 
widow a number of remarks not complimentary 
to my dear old Colonel. He might have kept 
his pensions had he not been a fool—he was a 
baby about money matters—misled himself and 
every body—was a log in the house, etc., ete. 

I suggested that his annuities might possibly 
be put into some more satisfactory shape—that 
I had trustworthy lawyers with whom I would 
put him in communication — that he had best 
come to London to see to these matters — and 
that my wife had a large house where she would 
most gladly entertain the two gentlemen. 

This I said with some reasonable dread— 
fearing, in the first place, her refusal; in the 
second, her acceptance of the invitation with a 
proposal, as our house was large, to come her- 
self, and inhabit it for a while. Had I not seen 


{than otherwise. The young woman, being in 
the habit of letting mamma judge for her, con- 
tinued it in this instance; and whether her 
husband staid or went, seemed to be equally 
content or apathetic. ‘And is it not most 
kind and generous of dear Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
dennis to propose to receive Mr. Newcome and 
the Colonel?” This opportunity for gratitude 
being pointed out to Rosey, she acquiesced in 
it straightway — it was very kind of me, Rosey 
was sure. “ And don’t you ask after dear Mrs. 
Pendennis and the dear children— you poor 
dear suffering darling child?” Rosey, who 
had neglected this inquiry, immediately hoped 
Mrs. Pendennis and the children were well. 
The overpowering mother had taken utter pos- 
session of this poor little thing. Rosey’s eyes 
followed the Campaigner about, and appealed 
to her at all moments. She sat under Mrs. 
Mackenzie as a bird before a boa-constrictor, 
doomed — fluttering — fascinated — scared and 
fawning as a whipped spaniel before a keeper. 
The Colonel was on his accustomed bench on 
the rampart at this sunny hour. I repaired 
thither, and found the old gentleman seated by 
his grandson, who lay, as yesterday, on the lit- 
tle bonne’s lap, one of his little purple hands 
closed round the grandfather's finger. ‘‘ Hush !” 
says the good man, lifting up his other finger 
to his mustache, as I approached, “ Boy’s 
asleep. Il est bien joli quand il dort—le Boy, 





n’est ce pas, Marie?” The maid believed mon- 
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siear well—the boy was a little angel. “ This 
maid is a most trustworthy, valuable person, 
Pendennis,” the Colonel said, with much grav- 
ity. 

“The boa-constrictor had fascinated him too 
—the lash of that woman at home had cowed 
that helpless, gentle, noble spirit. As I looked 
at the head so upright and manly, now so 
beautiful and resigned—the year of his past 
life seemed to pass before mé¢ somehow in a 
flash of thought. I could fancy the accursed 
tyranny—the dumb acquiescence — the brutal 
jeer—the helpless remorse—the sleepless nights 
of pain and recollection—the gentle heart lac- 
erated with deadly stabs—and the impotent 
hope. I own I burst into a sob at the sight, 
and thought of the noble suffering creature, and 
hid my face, and turned away. 

He sprang up, releasing his hand from the 
child’s, and placing it, the kind, shaking hand 
on my shoulder. “What is it, Arthur—my 
dear boy?” he said, looking wistfully in my 
face. “No bad news from home, my dear? 
Laura and the children well?” 

The emotion was mastered in a moment. 
I put his arm under mine, and as we slowly 
sauntered up and down the sunny walk of the 
old rampart, I told him how I had come with 
special commands from Laura to bring him for 
a while to stay with us, and to settle his busi- 
ness, Which I was sure had been woefully mis- 
managed, and to see whether we could not find 
the means of getting some little out of the 
wreck of the property for the boy yonder. 

At first Colonel Newcome would not hear of 
quitting Boulogne, where Rosey would miss him 
—he was sure she would want him—but before 
the ladies of his family, to whom we presently 
returned, Thomas Newcome’s resolution was 
quickly recalled. He agreed to go, and Clive 
coming in at this time, was put in possession of 
our plan, and gladly acquiesced in it. On that 
very evening I came with a carriage to conduct 
my two friends to the steamboat. Their little 
packets were made and ready. There was no 
pretense of grief at parting on the women’s side, 
but Marie, the little maid, with Boy in her 
arms, cried sadly ; and Clive heartily embraced 
the child ; and the Colonel going back to give 
it one more kiss, drew out of his neckcloth a 
little gold brooch which he wore, and which, 
trembling, he put into Marie’s hand, bidding 
her take good care of Boy till his return. 

“She is a good girl—a most faithful, attached 
girl, Arthur, do you see,” the kind old gentle- 
man said; “and I had no money to give her— 
no, not one single rupee.” 





WHAT WE DRINK. 

ERRIBLE were the punishments suffered 
by the guilty dwellers in Tartarus; but the 
greatest of all seemed, even to the ancients, the 
anguish endured by a monarch whom the gods 
had once loved as companion, and now in their 
fury exposed to incredible torture. He had 
eaten their bread and drank of their nectar— 





what wonder that earthly food pleased his fas- 
tidious palate no longer? The red wine of 
Phrygia, his own kingdom, could no longer 
make merry his heart, and his soul longed for 
the precious drink of the gods on Olympus. In 
an evil hour he forgot himself, and carried some 
with him to his earthly home. The indignant 
masters of heaven and earth condemned him 
for such grievous misdeed to suffer everlasting 
thirst in the dark regions where Pluto reigned 
supreme, and the souls of the wicked met their 
reward. There the unfortunate king stood, day 
after day, in the midst of sweet swelling waters, 
that ever rose playfully, temptingly up to his 
parched lips, and ever fell back in bitter mock- 
ery at the very instant when relief seemed at 
hand, and torturing thirst about to be quenched. 
Could human ingenuity devise a more fearful 
infliction of ceaseless pain, adding to all the 
horrors of fiercest bodily suffering the soul’s un- 
utterable, ever-new anguish ? 

And yet men daily endure like sufferings now 
on the earth. The weary wanderer through the 
desert, and the bold mariner in the seas of the 
Arctic, the becalmed sailor in the Tropics, and 
the lost emigrant crossing the vast dry plains 
of the Far West—all succumb to the same dread 
enemy, Thirst, or, if they escape by the mercy 
of God, remember ever after the days of their 
torture with shuddering horror. For “even the 
youths shall be faint and weary,” and painful 
beyond words is that feeling when the “heart 
sinks,” and the soul longeth to part from the 
earth-born body. A fierce tyrant is Hunger, 
and grimly it gnaws at our strength, until even 
the strong are “burnt with hunger and de- 
voured.” But the most cruel of all mere bodily 
wants, that try the soul of man as in a furnace, is 
Thirst. It breaks the tower of man’s fortitude, 
it loosens even the silver cords of the strongest 
of earthly affections, the love of a mother: “ And 
the water was spent in the bottle, and Hagar 
cast the child under one of the shrubs; and she 
went and set her down over against him a good 
way off, as it were a bowshot, for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and lifted up her voice 
and wept.” 

As man drinks sooner in life than he eats, so 
thirst ever remains a harder master than hun- 
ger. It calls more frequently for satisfaction ; 
it punishes neglect much sooner, and with more 
fearful sufferings. Among animals, the tem- 
perature of the blood seems largely to influence 
the demands of thirst ; cold-blooded reptiles, for 
instance, are supposed to be able to live for 
years without moisture. The camel is of all 
warm-blooded animals the only one known to 
endure thirst for several days in succession, 
Nature having endowed it with an interior cis- 
tern, where water is long preserved without 
change, and gradually only absorbed through 
the body. Men can rarely exist for more than 
a few days without moisture ; but a small quan- 
tity, imbibed by the means of solid food, is suf- 
ficient, and, in diseases, the admission of water 
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in baths, through the pores of the skin, will sup- 
port life for a time. 

Thirst, like hunger, is one of those sensations 
by which our good mother, Nature, reminds us 
daily and hourly that we are born of the dust 
of the earth, and must, therefore, ever be care- 
ful to supply our bodily frame with the elements 
needed for its existence. The silent monitor 
makes itself most felt in the palate and throat ; 
a slight trial, however, convinces us soon that 
the sensation extends through the whole of the 
body. ‘To moisten the mouth, or even to hold 
a cooling piece of metal on our tongue, will ap- 
parently grant relief; it is a deception, however, 
only of our senses ; while even the parched wan- 
derer, who has at last reached the welcome 
fountain and drank to his heart’s content, feels 
true relief only after a time, when the grateful 
liquid has passed from vein to vein and filled 
the whole structure with its magic miniature 
waves. Immense quantities, therefore, are ever 
required to supply the unceasing demand. Man 
consists, for nearly two-thirds of his whole sub- 
stance, not of solids but of liquid water, and 
much as we imbibe, in the process of breathing, 
from the water contained in the atmosphere, 
much still remains to be furnished by actual 
drinking. The demand is increased by the 
rapid passage of the fickle element through our 
body, and its restless desire to leave us again. 
Countless pearly drops press through every pore 
of the skin—in winter, invisible to the naked 
eye; in summer, of tangible size. When Cap- 
tain Ross, in one of his North Pole expeditions, 
devised an ingenious method of collecting the 
troublesome evaporation of his cabin guests, it 
filled every week large copper pans, with two 
or three bushels of solid ice! 

Various, therefore, are the means by which 
man tries to satisfy the cravings of this sternest 
of taskmasters. Nature herself provides for the 
helpless infant, as for the young of all mamma- 
iia, their own first beverage, which is to them 
both food and drink. But even for riper years 
the milk of animals serves the same purpose, 
whether we drink it fresh as it foams into the 
milking-pail, or let it form rich and nutritious 
butter. Eastern nations prefer it sour and 
curdled; in the icy North the fat is removed 
for other ends, and the whey alone used as a 
beverage. Millions of cows and goats, of sheep 
even and mares, are kept for the milk they af- 
ford to their owners, mostly nomadic tribes. 
The Tartar, and the Calmuck of the Steppes in 
the East, and many a tribe near the great Afrj- 
ean desert, know not our domestic cattle, and 
live, from time immemorial, on the milk of their 
mares, their favorite leben. The Lapp, on the 
contrary, and some of his northern brethren, de- 
pend for their existence upon the reindeer, the 
only resource and support of almost all polar 
tribes. Countless herds of this beautiful animal 
roam over the vast plains that slope down to- 
ward the eternal ice of the Arctic seas; frugal 
like no other being on earth, they live upon the 
stunted growth of dwarfish trees, a few rare ber- 
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ries that the short summer may ripen, and the 
humble moss, hid under the sheltering cover of 
deep, close snow. But, of an evening, when 
the faint light of the sinking sun casts a brown- 
ish-red sheen on the gray desolate mountains, 
while the valleys are filled with cheerless, chilly 
mists, and dark night broods on the silent wa- 
ters, a strange, spectral noise is heard from afar, 
as of the dry bones shaking, bone to bone, in 
the open valley of the prophet. It approaches, 
and soon the low barking of dogs, and the loud 
voices of men calling aloud to each other, is 
heard to mingle with the increasing clamor. 
At last, as if on the wings of the tempest, a 
forest of bare branches is seen suddenly to pierce 
the gray sky on every hill and every mountain. 
Thousands and thousands of light, graceful ant- 
lers, looking for all the world like dry, leafless 
trees in a wintry forest, are clearly defined on 
the bright background. They are the reindeer 
that the poor Lapps have driven up from their 
distant pasture ; patiently these humble but use- 
ful friends of man come to his camp, for the 
sake of a few handfuls of leaves, or even more 
miserable food. They know, season after sea- 
son, no roof but the heavens above them, no 
litter but the cold snow that covers the earth, 
Their scanty food and consequent small supply of 
milk makes three or five hundred necessary for 
a single family ; so thousands have to be driven 
into immense pens for the sake of the few fe- 
males among them. The Lapp calls them one 
by one—for they all know not only his voice, 
but the name also that was given them at their 
birth; ties each to a pole, and then most pain- 
fully milks them. Fortunately for the poor 
sons of the North, their milk is perhaps the 
very richest we know, and as nutritious as it is 
palatable, Little of it, however, is actually 
drunk; the Lapp especially much prefers it 
smoked in the animal’s stomach, or, if too poor 
to buy costly flour, thickened with the blood of 
the reindeer, 

If the milk of other animals is mainly used 
for medicinal purposes only, tltere is at least one 
vegetable also that gives milk of surpassing rich- 
ness and pleasant taste. This is the so-called 
cow-tree—one of the wonders of the vegetable 
kingdom in tropical regions. Besides milk, no 
other animal matter is used to quench thirst, 
unless it be for want of ordinary means, and in 
cases of great misfortune. The Greenlander, 
it is true, drinks with avidity almost incredible 
quantities of train oil; and all over the Arctic 
regions the liquid fat of the whale is frequently 
used for the same purpose. Blood is but rarely 
drank by mam: the Esquimaux, burning with 
pitiless thirst, and the fierce Indian, exhausted 
and helpless in the silent plain, seek, perhaps, 
a moment’s relief in the blood of the captured 
seal or the slain buffalo; but the nations of the 
earth seem still to hear in their hearts the voice 
of him that said; “Ye shall eat no manner of 
blood, whether it be of fowl or beast, in any of 
your dwellings !” 

There is, then, but one beverage common to 








all men—in the bountiful mercy of God, the 
cheapest of all, and yet the very best to answer 
one of the many purposes for which it was cre- 
ated. Our great mother, Nature, provides an 
ample table for all of her children. Season 
after season, by day and by night, at every mo- 
ment millions of created beings find an abund- 
ance of food and drink. Many of her guests 
come early, many come late; but she is always 
ready, and all things are ever so arranged that 
the proper food is prepared at the very time 
when it is wanted. And yet, in the midst of 
such overflowing abundance, nothing is wasted; 
not a crumb of bread, not a drop of water is left 
unemployed. For every dish, for the smallest 
gift there is a consumer; what the great do not 
eat the small readily accept, and what some re- 
ject others enjoy with contentment. Thus there 
is apparently more than amplest provision made 
for an unfailing supply of water. Three-quar- 
ters of the whole globe are covered with the all- 
powerful element, from the tiny mountain-rill 
to the gigantic father of rivers. We meet it 
now as mountain-lake, reflecting heathy hills or 
snow-covered Alps, and now as broad ocean, 
holding the earth herself in loving embrace. 
Nor was it a mere idle dream of the ancients, 
when they represented the hoary God of waters 
under the ever-changing form of Proteus, who 
appeared to the weak and the ignérant in a 
thousand lying shapes, and only to the wise and 
the strong—for knowledge then already was 
power—revealed both his real nature and his 
most valuable secrets. For, a true Proteus, wa- 
ter is still, even to the mind of our day, omni- 
present in appearance and yet ever escaping— 
to-day a sweet image of calm peace, to-morrow 
raging in wild fury and swallowing goods not 
only and gigantic vessels, the triumph of human 
skill, but covering provinces with its terrible 
waves, and hiding forever whole cities and bloom- 
ing lands in its dark, unfathomable bosom. The 
traveler moves with marvelous speed by the aid 
of water, compelled to labor as steam ; he greets 
it with joyful gratitude under the dark shade of 
the orange-tree or the palm in the Orient, and 
amazes the credulous son of the East by accounts 
of the huge icebergs of the Pole and the bridges 
built by the frozen fluid from country to country. 
Ever within reach, it ever eludes our grasp; and 
without rest and without ceasing it races onward 
in its eternal course around the globe. The 
merry spring rushes with youthful haste through 
the narrow valley into the broad plain; a mighty 
stream, it rolls its gigantic waves into the great 
ocean, and with it rushes daily around the whole 
of the earth. As fairy vapor it rises high up 
to heaven, and in sportive play, chasing cloud 
after cloud, it repeats its course, until it returns 
once more to the earth as gentle rain or grate- 
ful dew, filling every spring and every goblet 
held up by a thousand tender leaves and bean- 
teous flowers. Not all of this vast abundance 
of water, however, is available for thirsty beings; 
even man can not seize the invisible element as 
it is held suspended in the atmosphere, nor can 
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he drink the “bitter water that causeth the 
curse,” and the briny floods of the ocean tempt 
him in bitter mockery. Like Tantalus of old, 
eye sees far as sight can reach nothing but rest- 
less, brilliant water; it tempts him in the huge 
wave that washes the sides of his vessel, it tempts 
him in the playful ripple that lulls him in vain 
to fitful sleep; he raises the clear and beautiful 
fluid to his lips, and finds it bitter poison. Or 
he is held by the iron grasp of gigantic floes of 
ice in Northern regions; all around him glitters 
and glares in unbearable splendor; lofty mount- 
ains with polished sides burn in cold flames, and 
vast, vague plains of brilliant ice reflect from a 
thousand mirrors the rays of a sun that has no 
longer the power to warm and to cheer him. 
Then comes intolerable thirst, and in vain does 
he seek relief from a handful of snow or a melt- 
ing fragment of ice. Their cold is so intense, 
that instead of refreshment they give but addi- 
tional pain, and by their effect upon the nerves 
increase the feeling of thirst to intolerable an- 
guish. Even the hardened Esquimaux, when 
lacking the means of thawing snow at leisure, 
prefer 6nduring the pangs of thirst for days, to 
the bitter torture that snow and ice would cause 
them if used in their frozen condition. 

The bird has swift wings, and the swallow 
leaves her nest in the clefts of Arabian mount- 
ains to quench her thirst, a few minutes later, 
at some half-dried pool in the desert, where 
shelter and shade have preserved a few drops 
of life-giving water. Even the light gazelle and 
the fleet wild ass fly on the wings of the wind 
from country to country, chasing across the wide 
plain the rain-filled clouds in the heavens. But 
man must settle by the water’s side, on the great 
ocean’s bosom, or on the banks of ariver. With- 
out water there is no life; hence the reverence 
with which the element has ever been viewed 
from time immemorial. ‘“ Water is the best,” 
sang Pindar long ago; but thousands of years be- 
fore him, say the Chinese, their great emperor, 
Than, had established a system of canals through 
the land that carried the rich gift of heaven 
from province to province, and changed one 
half of all China from a sterile desert into bloom- 
ing fields and meadows. Mysterious Egypt wor- 
shiped, symbolically, in the Nile, the first great 
fountain of all life; it saw in water the indomi- 
table and immortal element of life in Nature, 
that feeds all, maintains all, and gives to all 
earthly things an existence that is eternal. The 
children of the Occident, as those of the Orient, 
traced to water all beginning of life in nature 
and in nations. For springs and wells have ever 
been the first home of races—near them has ever 
beaten the first pulse of awakening culture. The 
earliest dwellings of roving races were found by 
the side of the still waters in the desert; their 
most vivid picture of misery is to this day “a 
dry and thirsty land where no water is, and the 
tongue fainteth for thirst ;” their happiest days 
are promised to come when “ the Lord will make 
the wilderness a pool of water and the éry land 
springs of water.” ‘The frail wigwam of the son 
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of primeval forests is built near the gushing 
spring; and even the blood-thirsty savage reveres 
the sacred fountain. Nor does civilization feel 
itself more independent; each gushing brook, 
each bend of a river, and each bay on the coast 
soon sees a settlement rise by its side, and man 
has abandoned the humbler spring only to pre- 
fer the fuller stream. But what is the stream, 
after all, but the effect of united springs and 
their overflowing abundance? Wherever em- 
pires flourish, there, on its rivers, life has been 
first awakened, progress been seen, and power 
gained. What wonder, then, that the races of 
antiquity worshiped their mighty rivers: the 
Hebrew his Jordan; the Egyptian, in his Lotus- 
mysteries, the life-giving Nile; and the Indian 
his Ganga—the goddess of purity—in his holy 
Ganges? Abraham grazed his herds by the 
sweet waters that the Lord had given him; and 
she that stood by the well of water, and gave to 
drink to the foreigner and to his camels also, 
even Rebecca, became the mother of thousands 
of millions. In holy reverence did Greeks and 
Romans surround their springs with costly mar- 
ble, and erected over them temples to nymphs 
and naiads. The old Germans connect with 
springs their sweetest songs of elf and of fairy ; 
and Undine lives now, as of old, in the minds 
of all who love to dream in forest solitude and 
by enchanted fountains. And who that has ever 
traveled, day after day, through the endless, 
trackless desert—a burning sky above him, burn- 
ing sand beneath him—where the ground glows 
with intense heat, and the air is still as if out 
of breath, will ever forget what he felt when, far, 
far on the horizon, like a dream of the Sahara, 
a faint shadow greeted his weary eye? And lo! 
amidst the ocean of sand a lofty palm-tree rose 
—a being of a higher world it seemed to him— 
waving welcome from afar, and bending grace- 
fully over the inexpressibly sweet green island 
beneath it. How the blood rushed to the anx- 
ious heart, how gentle dreams led all his senses 
captive, when his eye first caught, or thought to 
catch, the sheen of still waters deep in the dark 
shadow! 

What to Eastern lands and tropical regions 
was thus a first and indispensable necessity, was 
long considered a luxury only among Northern 
races. The Romans alone, grand in all that 
they once undertook, and the sagacious Arabs, 
saw the wisdom of an ample supply of water 
for city and country. The great mistress of the 
world had, under her emperors, thirteen great 
aqueducts, besides the magnificent Aqua Appia; 
so that Augustus could reply to the discontent- 
ed Romans, who asked, besides bread, for wine 
also, that they had already a blessing above all 
cities on earth, an abundance of pure and salu- 
brious water. The quantity daily distributed 
was as large as the cost was insignificant, and 
neither the famous works of Athens nor those 
of Corinth could vie with the massive structures 
of Rome. What the Arabs have done to quench 
the parched palate of the dry and weary lands 
of Spain, still shows even after these six hun- 





dred years. Their system of irrigation, though 
long in ruins, is still the marvel and admiratioy 
of all Europe; and many a useful, invaluable 
lesson has been learned, a few years ago, by 
scholars and farmers, sent there for the purpose 
by the governments of France, Germany, and 
England. That our century has at last seen 
the expediency not only, but the absolute neces- 
sity of an almost unlimited supply of clear, pure 
water, for health as well as for wealth, is a pro- 
gress our age may well boast of, and in which 
our own country stands foremost among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Science has lent its aid to determine the na- 
ture of water in its best application to the ya- 
rious purposes for which it is used. In nature, 
we all know, it is never quite pure, but it does 
not always reveal to the eye its foreign contents. 
Even the rain-drops from heaven contain much 
matter that they have found time, in their rapid 
fall, to absorb from the air. Still, they give the 
purest water we know, if caught from the heay- 
ens directly. 

The water of springs is purest, and, at the 
same time, freshest and clearest, when it passes 
through sandstone or granite, while limestone 
leaves in it particles which affect both its taste 
and medicinal effects. But, in fact, all springs 
give but so-called mineral waters, and the bright- 
est and clearest are by no means the purest, 
but, when carefully filtered, exhibit to the eye 
also those impurities that before only the mosi 
cautious of watchmen, the tongue, could discov- 
er. Wells furnish a supply that differs not in 
purity, but in the nature only of the foreign bod- 
ies with which it is loaded. Near houses in 
town, all kinds of animal and vegetable matter 
are mixed with the water before it reaches the 
surface; in the country the latter prevails al- 
most exclusively. Dew and rain, as well as the 
thousand invisible rills that are ever silently at 
work beneath our feet, carry, industriously, atom 
after atom into the soil, and thus, by degrees, 
into the wells from which we are supplied with 
water. What the latter may be in the neigh- 
borhood of the grave-yards, which have long dis- 
graced the most populous quarters of European 
cities, we prefer leaving to the imagination. 

The soft water of rivers is the impurest of all, 
except the briny floods of the ocean. They be- 
tray, in bright colors, the nature of their impur- 
ities to the eye. The glaciers of Iceland and 
the slopes of the Andes send milk-white rivers, 
filled with white soil, into the sterile plains at 
their feet. Streams that pass through boggy 
lakes or peaty regions emerge as brown as they 
are bitter, and rocks of red marl will burden 
their rivers with brilliant oxide of iron. Man 
has, however, not only become accustomed to 
these undesired solid additions to his daily bev- 
erage, but seems to reward his struggle with a 
special delight in the taste of muddy waters. 
The dusky fluid of the Nile is sweet to the pal- 
ate, and the children of Egypt long and yearn 
for its water as the Swiss does for his sweet 
home in the mountains, The sacred Ganges 
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rewards the faithful, who carry its waters to the 
most distant provinces, with abstract blessings 
and with a sensual enjoyment. Our own Mis- 
sissippi water, so repugnant to the traveler at 
first sight, is a favorite with the dweller in the 
South, who prefers even its natural color and 
foreign contents. Generally, however, the wa- 
ter of rivers is clarified: that of the Ganges by 
rubbing certain nuts on the edges of the vessel 
in which it is kept; that of the Nile by a simi- 
lar use of bitter almonds. Thus we are taught 
in Johnston’s admirable books, the bitter waters 
of Marah were made sweet by the use of a tree 
that the Lord showed Moses, 

Besides the means offered by Nature’s boun- 
tiful hand to quench our thirst, we drink vast 
quantities of water in the solid food we eat to 
allay our hunger. Fruits, especially, consist 
largely of water, some to the amount of ninety 
per cent., as gourds, melons, and cucumbers. 
Directly, only few vegetables afford us a liquid. 
Such are the nepenthes of Ceylon and the Mo- 
luccas, and a number of similar plants, provided 
by our kind mother Earth with ample stores of 
water for the weary traveler and the exhausted 
cattle. On this continent, also, they are not 
wanting, wherever their extraordinary aid is 
most needed. The melo-cacti of South Amer- 
ica have even earned the well-deserved name 
of “springs of the desert.” Consuming them- 


selves not a drop of water, and needing not 
more than an inch of soil, they live modestly on 


the vapors of the air, keep their rich treasure 
of water in safe vessels guarded by formidable 
spikes and thorns, and surrender it only when 
“the poor and needy seek for water, and there 
is none, and the tongue faileth for thirst.” 
Their charity, tanght them from on high, has 
instilled the same feeling even in the breast of 
the savage. Wherever they thrive, the touch- 
ing custom prevails, that every traveler, as he 
passes one of the number, draws the never-miss- 
ing knife, and lops off branches and thorns, 
that the poor parched horses of the wilderness, 
who “pant as the hart panteth after the water- 
brook,” may safely approach and enjoy the re- 
freshing liquid that restores them to life. 

Man is, strangely enough, but rarely content 
to enjoy the rich gifts of nature in their first 
simple garb. He adapts it to climate and oc- 
cupation; he fashions it after his taste, and 
makes it subservient to other enjoyments. Even 
the natives of Kamschatka, who, when first dis- 
covered by Russian sailors, were probably the 
only nation on earth that had no other beverage 
but water, enjoyed it after a manner not found 
in civilized countries. They commenced to 
drink it even before eating, taking nearly two 
quarts before their first meal; so they contin- 
ued during the day, and, when night came, their 
last labor was to place a huge vessel of water by 
their bedside, and to fill it brimful with snow 
andice. Next morning the bucket was empty! 
The Lapp and the Greenlanders, on the other 
hand, prefer it warm. Both nations keep a 
large copper kettle, or, where such luxuries are 





still unknown, a ponderous vessel of wood, 
adorned with bone knobs and hoops, constantly 
boiling. A large, well-carved spoon is ever 
ready, and from morn till night the thirsty na- 
tives are drinking the nauseous liquid. 

Even civilized nations, however, have made 
the use of water much a matter of fashion. At 
certain times it was drunk pure only by children 
and humble peasants; at the beginning of this 
century it was thought a dangerous habit to take 
it unmixed, but within a few years it has risen 
to the dignity of a most useful medicine, if not 
of a panacea of unfailing virtue. Its healing 
powers, however, have always been gratefully 
acknowledged. Naaman was told by the prophet 
to bathe in the waters of Jordan, and Patroclus 
washed the wounds of his friend Euripides, re- 
ceived at the siege of Troy, simply with water. 
The hydropathists of our day but repeat experi- 
ments known to the ancients, by drenching us 
inside and outside in ice-cold water. 

On the other hand, we find that the ingenu- 
ity of even the lowest races, has long since in- 
vented means to improve the simple and nat- 
ural taste of water by an admixture of other 
substances. These are mostly vegetables, fruits, 
leaves, or roots, over which water is poured, fer- 
mented, or distilled. The simplest of these are 
probably poisonous mushrooms, used by the na- 
tives of Siberia, who convey their intoxicating 
power in a very peculiar and shocking, though 
quite natural manner, from drinker to drinker. 
The South American loves his kawa, a mixture 
requiring much care and labor. The men cut 
down a parrigudo tree, frequently found in Bra- 
zilian forests, and form of it a natural vessel 
of goodly size. Then come the women, and 
crouching around it, go lustily to work chewing 
maize, batates, and maniot, and deposit the 
produce from their mouths directly into the 
tree. The mixture stands thus: mixed with 
water and the rising sap of the tree, for sixteen 
hours and ferments; thence it is drawn on 
festivals and great occasions, and is highly in- 
toxicating. The most savage races on earth 
have all their favorite mixture of this kind: 
the South Sea Islanders their kawa, made from 
a pepper plant, and the negroes of Africa their 
walo. Our North American Indians are said 
to be the only race lacking such beverage. 

In Europe water is used unmixed only in the 
north and the extreme south ; while the regions 
where the grape grows prefer it with wine. 
All over the Orient, however, it constantly ap- 
pears artificially cooled by means of snow or 
ice, and mingled with coloring or aromatic sub- 
stances, which generally give it the name of 
sorbet. Where the water is bad, as in Peters- 
burg and in Paris, the latter custom is almost 
universal, to commend the impure beverage to 
the eye as well as to the palate. Mohamme- 
dans, living in hot countries, and by their faith 
prevented from seeking refreshment in wine, 
possess a thousand forms of cooling sorbets, to 
which they add, besides the usual vegetable 
jucies, also musk, ambergris, aloes, and other 
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aromas. Every household of a certain size has 
a special servant for the preparation of sorbets, 
and in the seraglio of the Sultan this important 
duty forms a separate department under a high 
officer. The Turks set great store by the rich 
vessels of crystal and the costly, well-carved 
spoons which serve in the enjoyment of the 
luxurious drinks. The French are, in a similar 
manner, famous, from of old, for their skill in 
the manufacture of refreshing beverages, which 
they call, from the fruits that are used, orgeade, 
orangeade, etc. The East of Europe has, for 
the same purpose, its favorite quass, a thin in- 
fusion of barley in water, mixed with fragrant 
herbs and plants, sourish to the taste, and far 
from being aromatic—the disgust of the for- 
eigner, and the delight of the native. All over 
Russia the streets are filled with venders of this 
popular liquid in barrels or bottles, and in most 
houses of humbler pretension an ever-filled bowl 
may be found, with a large wooden spoon swim- 
ming in it, to which all are welcome. 

Next to water, wine is probably the most 
popular beverage among men. It is certainly 
a strange psychological fact, not yet satisfacto- 
rily explained, that from time immemorial, near- 
ly every nation on earth has sought some means 
for raising its condition of mental activity by 
artificial stimulants. The desire seems to be 
instinctive; its gratification, enjoyed with mod- 
eration, is probably useful and legitimate; ex- 
cess is here, as every where, necessarily fatal. 
Such is the variety of means employed for the 
purpose, that they may be divided fairly into three 
distinct classes: cold drinks, consisting mostly of 
the fermented juices of fruits or other parts of 
vegetables; warm drinks, procured by an infu- 
sion of hot water on plants; and narcotics, which 
are, even in smallest quantities, poison, and, 
if repeated, cause a quick destruction of man’s 
physique. The latter can, therefore, not prop- 
erly be classed among the common bever- 
ages of man, and will here be mentioned no 
further. 

The simplest wine known is the juice of the 
palm-tree, the best adapted for that purpose, 
both on account of its surprising copiousness 
and its vinous sweetness. ‘The sap of all trees 
has more or less similar qualities: the birch 
provides the native of the icy North with a 
sweet juice; the maple furnishes ample sugar ; 
the palm, however, is the richest of all. From 
the gentle Hindoo in the Far East of India to the 
black native of Guinea, from the red Indian in 
our West to the fierce savage of Oceania, all 
know these secret treasures of nature and use 
them, each in his way. The thirsty negro of 
tropical regions climbs, cat-like, to the tower- 
ing height of a palm-tree; a few inches below 
its beauteous crown he bores a small hole, in- 
serts a leaf rolled in the shape of a tube, and 
fastens to its end a light calabash. The date- 
palm gives a quart every month; fresh, the 
wine resembles whey in appearance, tastes 
pleasantly, and is cool and refreshing. After 
some hours it ferments and becomes genuine 





wine, with considerable intoxicating power, 
The cocoa-palm also furnishes wine from a 
simple incision into the fully-developed bud; 
in a few hours it produces large quantities of 
an extremely wholesome and palatable drink, 
which subsequently changes into wine, and even 
becomes slightly effervescent. The richest of 
all is the oil-palm on the gold coast of Africa: 
for five weeks a tree of only seven years’ growth 
give daily more than a quart of cool and deli- 
cious wine. 

Of an entirely different taste and nature is 
the chicha, a wine made of the American agave, 
and now known among us also under the Mexi- 
can name of pulque. The ancient Mexicans 
already knew the attractive qualities of the 
luscious drink, and we are told that their suc- 
cessors remained in no way behind them; in 
the year 1774 not less than two millions of 
arobes were drunk in the capital of their country 
alone! The remarkable plant that serves to 
produce it flowers not until the eighth or tenth 
year; then, it is well-known, a gigantic chande- 
lier, with massive, countless branches, rises to a 
towering height, and presents one of the grand- 
est sights in the vegetable kingdom. At the 
time when the flowering stem is about to be de- 
veloped, an extraordinary quantity of sap flows 
toward the bud. Then the heart-leaves are cut 
out, and a hollow thus formed in the plant itself, 
in which the sweet juice soon collects. Three 
times a day the liquid is drawn off for several 
months, and one well-grown agave is said to 
furnish as much as a hundred quarts in the 
space of a single month. Large fields are coy- 
ered with the useful plant all over lofty table- 
lands of Mexico, and the extent of its cultiva- 
tion may be judged from the fact that a slight 
tax produced in three States only the immense 
sum of a million of dollars. The beverage itself 
is the fermented juice, generally enriched by 
fragrant herbs and spices; foreigners like not 
its decayed, disagreeable odor, but few can, 
after a while, resist the attraction of the acidu- 
lous, very slightly-intoxicating drink. 

The wine of the grape dates back to farthest 
antiquity, and the oldest nations knew both its 
use and its abuse. ‘Noah planted a vineyard, 
and he drank of the wine and he was drunken.” 
The whole Word of God abounds with references 
to the grape and its precious fruit. The prom- 
ised land produced it in unheard of luxury ; the 
gigantic cluster brought back by the spies is 
familiar to all; and afterward it was said: “ He 
washed his garments in wine and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes.” It is often praised. When 
the vine was asked to become king over all 
plants, it is made to reply: “ Should I leave my 
wine, which cheereth God and man?” and the 
Psalmist tells us that God causes it to grow to 
produce “wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man,” and even counsels us “to give wine to 
those that are of heavy hearts.” Nor are its 
dangers less clearly exhibited. Its use was for- 
bidden to Nazarites forever, and to priests while 
engaged in the tabernacle ; and the fearful warn- 
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ing is added, “ Weep and how! all ye drinkers of 
wine!” That it was, however, not exactly con- 
sidered the root of all evil, may be judged from 
the frequency with which even the Saviour 
compares himself to the vine, from the first 
of all recorded miracles, and the doubtless- 
ly well-weighed words of the inspired Apos- 
tle: “Let no man judge you for eating or 
drinking.” 

The grape is likewise a constant symbol on 
the oldest of Egyptian monuments, and rarely 
without the press for the making of wine by its 
side, in the very shape which is still used all 
over the Orient. The home of the generous 
plant is said to be between the Ararat and the 
Caucasus, where it has ever grown wild on 
rocky mountain sides, and where from the 
earliest times the natives have known how to 
obtain wine from the carefully-gathered berries. 
It seems soon to have become the favorite plant 
of the Greeks, who ascribed its introduction 
from India to their great god Dionysius, and 
carried it with them to colonies and distant 
countries, They honored the grapes, with corn 
and the olive-tree, as direct gifts from heaven, 
and celebrated the precious present with annual 
feasts and sacrifices. The mysteries of Bacchus 
were the most brilliant of ancient Hellas, and 
long survived all the others. The works of 
Hesiod and the hymns of Homer are full of the 
praise of the grape, but their very evidence 
shows that it was honored even long before that 
period in Asia Minor and on the Greek islands. 
The shield of Achilles represented a large grape 
gathering; and the vines in the garden of 
Alcinous are said to have yielded rich wine in 
abundance. The very oldest tombs found in 
Greece, vases and even sarcophagai, are cov- 
ered with pictures of all the gay scenes of 
Southern life connected with the harvest of 
grapes. The state itself protected the culture 
of this precious gift of Nature, and Aristotle 
even treated it as a matter of science. His 
pupil Theophrastus went still farther; he wrote 
a most valuable work on the vine, and carried 
the plant itself to the island of Lesbos, where 
its luscious fruit very soon became famous. 

Rome learned to appreciate the generous 
beverage later and much more slowly. The 
grape seems to have been rare in the earliest 
days of the rising empire, for Romulus sacrificed 
to the gods milk and not wine, and Numa 
Pompilius, with a wise regard for economy, 
even forbade the offering of wine at the burning 
of the dead, universal as that custom seems 
otherwise to have been in antiquity. Ata later 
epoch, however, not only the native plant but 
vines from distant lands, from Greece, Syria, 
and all Asia, were largely cultivated throughout 
Italy, and authors sang their praises, from Cato 
and Varro in their sober though eloquent treat- 
ises, to the pains-taking Pliny and the enthusi- 
astic encomiums of the excellent connoisseur 
Horace, Still the ancient Romans seem to 
have been most temperate in the use of wine. 
lian tells us that a youth of noble parentage 





was, by the laws of Rome, not allowed to drink 
wine before his thirty-fifth year, and women 
never. A wife forfeited her dowry if she ever 
drank more than her thirst required, and a 
Roman citizen was acquitted in court, who had 
killed his wife when he found her drinking 
wine by herself! Pompeii, on the other hand, 
abounds with pictures of grapes and wine in 
connection with the worship of Bacchus; and 
soon there was no portion of the continent to 
which the victorious legions of Rome had not 
earried the fruit of the vine. Diocletian had 
given it to Dalmatia, Constantine’s apostate 
nephew, Julian, to France. ‘The vineyards of 
the Rhine and Moselle, so famous in our day, 
owe their existence to Emperor Probus; but 
the most favored regions seem then to have 
been the rich slopes of the Alps toward the 
Danube, for already under Augustus Rhatian 
grapes were imported in Rome. Nor were 
other and more distant countries without the 
desired plant. Herodotus speaks of grape cul- 
ture in Egypt; and the ancient and venerable 
Edda tells us of wine being a favorite beverage 
even of the dwellers in snow-covered Iceland. 
The great codes of law, gradually establishing 
their beneficent authority in the newly-formed 
kingdoms of Europe, keep us, step by step, in- 
formed of the gradual increase of this remark- 
able branch of agriculture; the Salic Law and 
the codes of Burgundians and Visigoths abound 
with rules and regulations. ‘The main impulse, 
however, given to the culture of the grape in 
Europe seems to be due to Christianity. Its 
connection with the miracles of our Lord, his 
frequent allusions and comparisons in parable 
and exhortation, and finally his use of wine as 
a symbol for his own precious blood, shed for 
sinful man, made it dear to the heart of all 
Christians, and gave it a sacred prestige. The 
Church itself favored its cultivation; convents 
and churches loved to surround themselves with 
extensive vineyards, and the Benedictines espe- 
cially scattered them all over Europe, seeking 
ever, with innate taste and marvelous tact, the 
fairest positions and finest views on God’s beau- 
tiful earth. The princes and masters of the 
land followed the lofty example, and even 
Charlemagne thought it important to give spe- 
cial laws in his Capitularies for the protection 
of grapes and vines. Now the noble plant may 
be found all over Europe except England and 
Scandinavia, where a rigorous climate forbids 
the planting of vineyards, Those of the Rhine, 
though producing most generous wines, present 
but a stunted growth of little more than a foot’s 
height, and bound up to dry, unbecoming sticks ; 
in France and Spain the vine is allowed a wider 
range, and assumes a richer foliage, but in Italy 
alone it unfolds all its luxuriant beauty, and 
climbs, unfettered and uncontrolled, freely from 
tree to tree, loaded with luscious grapes, and 
swinging in graceful garlands across field and 
meadow. 

Nor has it become a stranger, even under 
Mohammedan rule, in its own native country. 
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The “Faithful” love wine and drink it not less 
than the “infidel” Christians, in spite of the 
prohibition of the Koran; and the Arabs know 
it by more than one hundred and thirty names, 
though they never call it by that used in their 
Holy Book, when they drink it. In the Cauca- 
sus, and on the shores of the Black Sea, the 
vine still grows wild, and is largely cultivated. 
Persia produces forty kinds of wine ; the best in 
Shiraz and Ispahan, the latter of which is justly 
considered as of surpassing flavor and power. 
Here, however, as almost all over the Orient, 
the Mohammedan plants not and presses not— 
he only drinks. Armenians and Guebers are 
generally the husbandmen, Jews the traders. 
In Armenia, Mingrelia, and Georgia, the cellars 
of the rich are, nevertheless, their pride and 
particular boast, which they are fond of exhibit- 
ing to strangers. Large subterranean rooms, 
lighted up by magnificent windows on high, and 
covered with costly carpets, are lined on all 
sides with gigantic hogsheads. These are quite 
ornamental, and different from ours; they are 
made of burnt clay and lined with the fat of 
the enormous tails of the sheep of those coun- 
tries. Guests are seated on rich divans near a 
brilliant fountain in the centre, around which 
stand countless bottles in grand array; niches, 
also, in the walls are filled with red and white 
vessels, ever ready to disgorge their fragrant con- 
tents. Unfortunately, the Mahommedan has 
no notion of any enjoyment of wine, apart from 
the exhilarating inebriety it produces, and hence 
the melancholy excess to which they are almost 
invariably led by indulgence. “They rise up 
early in the morning that they may follow strong 
drink,” and “they tarry long at the wine, even 
unto evening.” To drink wine is, after all, a 
sin to all who obey the Koran, and the very 
consciousness of the unlawful act they commit 
leads, no doubt, to an instinctive desire to drown 
conscience and scruples in intoxication. 

Africa, also, has its grapes at both extremes 
—the North and the farthest South—where the 
Cape produces its famous Constantia, by the 
initiated considered the very prince of wines. 
Peru and Mexico have occasional vineyards, 
and our own great Republic might, with greater 
care, and some protection from Congress, soon 
produce an abundance of indigenous wine, 
equally attractive by its purity and its cheap- 
ness. 

Wine seems to have been drunk pure by some 
nations, and mixed by others. Job testified to 
its abundance as a beverage, when he is told, 
“Thou hast not given wine to the weary to 
drink ;” and Isaiah has been quoted as an ad- 
yocate of pure wine in the reproachful words, 
“Thy silver has become dross, and thy wine 
mixed with water.” In general, however, both 
Greeks and Romans considered it, like the 
French and Italian of our day, a mark of in- 
temperance to drink wine unmixed—a custom, 
they said, fit for Scythians and other barbarians, 
but unbecoming civilized nations, The Ger- 
mans, however, seem to have enjoyed a like 





abundance, and yet to have used their very light 
and acid wines unmixed with water. During 
the whole of the Middle Ages, wine was the 
universal drink in the lands watered by the 
Rhone, the Rhine, and the Danube; and the 
beggar received, as a matter of course, with his 
crust of bread also a goblet of wine. Even 
now, if wines are mixed, it is not from choice, 
but from necessity; as with the famous wine of 
Silesia, which is so very sour and astringent 
that its enemies say it serves the poor to mend 
their limbs. 

Vinegar appears as a beverage only in a few 
countries, and then for special purposes. Ro- 
man soldiers received it as a refreshing drink 
on their marches; and even in the times of 
Constantine their rations included vinegar on 
one day and wine on the second. It was, how- 
ever, probably not the liquid known as such to 
us, but like that offered to our Saviour, made 
of small wine. In our days, vinegar is much 
used in the East and in our own Southern 
States, as a cooling drink for those who labor 
hard in the heat of the sun. Mixed with water, 
Roman reapers already used it, as Theocritus 
tells us in his tenth idyl; and long before that, 
Ruth was directed to “dip her morsel in the 
vinegar” when she gleaned the field of Boaz. 

Inferior by far, and yet hardly less universal 
as a beverage, is the modern rival of wine, 
beer. Even in antiquity it can vie with the 
fruit of the grapes; for the old Egyptians al- 
ready knew it, and the natives of Pelusium re- 
vered it as a gift of their great god Osiris. 
Made originally of barley, the degenerate sons 
of the Pharaohs, the Fellahs, now brew it of 
oats—a drink as expressive of their condition 
as their melancholy personal appearance. The 
Greeks had a similar legend: Archilochus and 
most of the great tragic poets speak of “ barley- 
wine ;” and from Diodorus and Pliny we learn 
that they knew not only a zythus, or small-beer, 
but also a dizythus—the double X of the En- 
glish. From Isidor of Sevilla we learn that 
the Romans, to whom beer was probably even 
more familiar than to us, called it Cerevisia, as 
a precious gift of Ceres, and esteemed it most 
highly as a pleasant, and especially wholesome 
beverage. The old Germans knew it also, when 
Tacitus first saw their country, and used it in- 
stead of wine; brewing it from barley, they 
called it (from bere) beer; while the Scandina- 
vians gave it the name of oi/, the English ale. 
Other and distant nations are equally familiar 
with the refreshing drink. That of the Chinese 
resembles our own exactly; the natives of Af- 
rica prepare it of millet and sesamum, the Mex- 
cans make it of maize. Beer, like wine, owed 
its gradual improvement mainly to the convents 
of Europe, where it was first brewed with health- 
giving hops, and in larger quantities; thus it 
became a truly wholesome beverage, and fit for 
keeping. In England and Northern France it 
soon superseded the fruit of the grape, and thus 
drove the limit of that plant further south, good 
beer being naturally preferred to bad wine. 
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the beautiful hop plantations of England. Dur- 


Thus vineyards disappeared and made way for | be the inventors of brandy, and sustain their . 


claim by a large production and a still larger 


ing the last thirty years a variety, called lager | consumption of the tempting poison. The 
bier, has much prevailed in Germany and even | Persians have their kohemaar, which they dis- 


in the United States. Neither the water from 
which it is made, nor a peculiar mode of brew- 


ing, are the cause of its pleasant taste that has | 


made it so universally popular. The secret is, 
simply, that it is kept in an even temperature 


of fifty degrees. For this purpose vast cellars | 


are built, or even, as in Munich, its first home, 
large mountains artificially raised. In this coun- 


try, deep excavations or cellars hewn out of the | 


live rock are used for the purpose; and the 
friends of the modern beverage plead that it 
favors the cause of true temperance by super- 
seding, with a light, wholesome, and innocent 


drink, the dangerous combination of wine and | 


brandy. 

If wine may thus be considered the favorite 
and characteristic beverage of the South, and 
beer that of the German race, mead appears 
as the only drink peculiar to Northern nations. 
Though we know not what may have been the 
nectar and ambrosia of the gods on Olympus, 
we are fully let into the secrets of the simpler 
table of the gods in Walhalla. Here mead 
alone was drunk by all; and such were its mys- 
terious virtues that the great Odin required no 
solid food, but lived exclusively upon the heav- 
enly liquor. It has, of course, lost such super- 
natural powers, since a heretic world believes 
no longer in the ancient gods; but it still re- 
mains a favorite drink in all countries that pro- 
duce its main element, honey. ‘To Scandinavia 
and Northern Russia, we must therefore add 
Poland and Russia, together with most Slavic 
lands, while the mead of Hungary is improved 
by the addition of berries and spices, and even 
exported. On the whole, however, it is grad- 
ually disappearing before its formidable rival, 
the beer of the Germans. 

A similar fate threatens the fermented juice 
of various kinds of fruits, known among us as 
cider, A cheap and common beverage, it was 
long used extensively on board ship, probably 
from an instinctive sense of its power to coun- 
teract scurvy. In Europe it has unfortunately 
given way before the increasing ravages of that 
dread enemy of man, alcohol. 

There is an opinion prevailing, that we owe 
this great curse to the East, and it is certain 
that some such beverage has been familiar to 
all Asiatic nations from time immemorial. 
The Chinese, whose sad privilege it seems to be 
to have had every thing before every body else, 
and yet to have nothing, have ever made brandy 
from their grapes, which they use not for wine. 
It is a nauseous drink, taken in small cups, and 
highly intoxicating. In the East Indies arrack 
is made from rice or from the milky juice of 
cocoa-nuts which has been distilled. Much of 
this is made in Batavia and Goa, and thus 
finds its way through Holland into Europe; the 
greater quantity, however, goes to Arabia. The 
Arabs themselves claim, strangely enough, to 


till from the kernals of certain fruits, and sell 
in particular houses; though highly intoxica- 
ting in itself, they add to its injurious strength 
by small quantities of hemp-seed. Through- 
| out nearly the whole of Asia, among the Kal- 
mucs and all Eastern Mongol nations, a kind 
of powerful brandy is made from the milk of 
mares. They allow the fresh-drawn milk to 
stand a day or two in open, dirty vessels, where 
it turns sour, and is stirred from time to time. 
The butter is next removed, and then the 
women establish a rude apparatus for distilling, 
making their vessels air-tight by the agreeable 
aid of cow-dung. If milk alone does not an- 
swer, lamb’s meat with sour milk is added, and 
the quaint mixture, so oddly treated, produces 
a very powerful and highly-intoxicating drink. 
From the Mongols the custom soon spread to 
Russia, where brandy became such a favorite, 
that even the great Peter was constantly not 
only royally but imperially drunk. He allowed, 
however, not all of his subjects to enjoy them- 
selves to the same extent, and his favorite 
Strelitz, who alone were permitted to drink it, 
had to live in a separate quarter of the town, 
“not to give too bad an example.” How uni- 
versal the habit was, and how fearful the effect, 
may be judged from the fact, that the Cossacks, 
who, after the fall of Napoleon, found their way 
through Germany into France, rushed first into 
the drug shops of captured cities to enjoy huge 
draughts of aqua fortis. Brandy found its way 
next to Finland and Scandinavia, where, as in 
Germany, it was long sold as medicine, and 
even during the Thirty Years’ War still imported 
from abroad. In the mean time, however, mer- 
chants who had learned to know it from the 
Arabs, had brought it to Italy and France, 
where chemists and apothecaries mainly dis- 
tilled it and sold it under the name of agua 
vite, as an elixir against all diseases. Now it 
is, of all artificial beverages, probably the most 
universally drunk, having found it way long 
since io the West India islands, on which vast 
quantities of rum are produced from the sugar- 
cane, and to this continent, where it has ob- 
tained a new and sad notoriety as the fatal gift 
of the white man to the Indian. It reigns, 
however, most absolutely, where neither wine 
nor beer have prevailed, among the Slavic and 
Finnic races, and must be considered as their 
own peculiar favorite. Even this most violent 
of intoxicating drinks did not at first prove so 
dangerous as it has since appeared. Excess 
seems, at least, to have ever been confined to 
men only, Animals, it is well known, are, 
cats and apes excepted, strangers to voluntary 
intoxication; even among the lowest races 
women make the drink, but men indulge in it 
and pay the penalty. Drunkenness was un- 
known to Rome until the days of her general 





decline, and Tiberius is probably the first em- 
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peror known to have so far forgotten himself. 
The Germans, however, were early noted for 
excess, and Tacitus gives a sad picture of their 
proneness, even in solemn national council, to 
drink day and night, and after feasting invari- 
ably followed fighting. Charlemagne was pro- 
bably the first Maine reformer. Already in 
803 he ordered that no count should hold 
court unless he was sober, and that no man 
should give evidence or obtain justice while he 
was drunk. A soldier who yielded to the 
temptation was driven from the ranks and kept 
upon water, until he confessed his wrong; and 
all older clergymen were, in 810, admonished to 
set a good example by avoiding intoxication, 
“that hearth and nurse of all vice.” How 
much this admonition was needed, appears 
from the excess to which even the Lord’s holy 
communion led, where priests and people were 
found drunk at the foot of the altar! Inthe Mid- 
dle Ages the drunkard was despised, and poets 
and prose writers speak of him with contempt ; 
his vice was barely forgiven in a serf or a vil- 
lain. But soon the increasing wealth of cities 
all over Europe brought with it luxuries of every 
kind, and with them extravagant indulgence. 
As early as the sixteenth century drunkenness 
was quoted as the national vice of Germany, 
and in 1524 fifteen princes formed there the first 
Temperance League. How the same vice pre- 
vailed until lately in England and in her de- 
pendencies, and what modern lawgivers and 
men like the venerable Father Matthew have 
done for reform, is too familiar to be here re- 
peated. 

Warm beverages seem ever to have been at 
least equally popular with all nations on earth ; 
tureens with contrivances for keeping the con- 
tents warm, found in the ruins of Pompeii, 
prove their use among the ancient Romans, and 
the same universal taste prevails now from 
frozen Labrador to the burning Tropics. The 
most common of all is tea—so common as to 
present the impressive fact, that all Europe and 
our continent pay an immense annual tribute 
to barbarous China. But there is closely con- 
nected with it the not less extraordinary thought, 
that Eastern Asia becomes, by this very trade 
with the Occident, so entirely dependent upon 
it, that it is compelled to associate with the 
rest of the world in spite of deep-rooted preju- 
dices and ancient customs. This influence is, 
moreover, daily extending; it has lately opened 
the sister empire of Japan, and a little plant 
will thus, under Providence, become the civil- 
izer of uncounted millions. And has not the 
same insignificant shrub been, within the memo- 
ry of men, the cause of protracted war and of 
the foundation of a republic, greater in its 
hopes even than in its present already unpar- 
alleled greatness ? 

Tea has from the oldest times been used ex- 
tensively in China and Eastern Asia, partly be- 
cause of its inherent attractions and virtues, and 
partly because of the prejudice, which there 
universally prevails, that to drink cold water 





is unwholesome. The oldest Chinese works 
recommend the distilling of all water to be used 
as a beverage, and the old Chinese used to fo}. 
low the advice. The introduction of tea js 
ascribed to divine interference, which we find 
alike referred to in all countries and all ages, 
as an explanation of the great blessings of ciyil- 
ization. Darma, a Buddha priest, who actually 
lived in the sixth century, came as a missionary 
to China, and in his holy zeal is said to have 
vowed that he would pray or preach by day and 
by night without intermission. His body re- 
fused to support him, and he fell asleep. In 
his indignation he cut off his eyelids and threw 
them from him; but lo! a miracle caused them 
to take root and to flourish! Such was the 
origin of the tea plant—a myth, clearly express- 
ive of the peculiar effect which tea has on onr 
nerves. Its use was in the eighth century al- 
ready so general in China, that it produced 
large sums in the shape of a tax raised by the 
Imperial Government. It soon held all over 
Asia the same place that wine had among En- 
ropeans. Arabian travelers are said to have 
been the first Western men who became per- 
sonally acquainted with the peculiar beverage, 
though in the early part of the fifteenth century 
a Persian embassy also had been treated with 
tea at the frontiers. Asia is still its own spe- 
cial home. There it is, as yet, almost exclu- 
sively ‘raised, and there it is most universally 
consumed. Not less than four hundred mill- 
ions, citizens of the Flowery Kingdom, Japan, 
Siam, and all the larger kingdoms of the East, 
together with the nomades of Northern Asia, 
drink tea as their daily and principal beverage. 
In China Proper each small blue cup with its 
gayly painted inside, is filled with the leaves 
and their exclusive infusion ; neither sugar nor 
cream must be added, lest they diminish the 
highly-valued aroma. In very cold weather 
only a small piece of ginger is taken with it. 
The poor use the same leaves over and over 
again, as long as they remain bitter. The best 
kinds are reserved for the Emperor; the lesser 
are carefully prepared for Western markets to 
suit the taste of outside barbarians. Withered 
and spoiled leaves are glued together with the 
blood of sheep or oxen, fashioned in the shape 
of bricks, and sent off to the Mongols, to whom 
they serve, boiled as soup, at once as food and 
drink. Other teas are rolled into bales and 
sewed up in untanned skins, in which shape 
they are eagerly bought in Burmah and Cochin- 
China. At home its consumption is, of course, 
immense ; tea-houses abound in city and coun- 
try ; teachers in large schools show how to offer 
it courteously, how to accept, and how to drink 
it with grace. No gentleman travels without 
his tea-caddy and apparatus fastened to his sad- 
dle. Its introduction is ascribed to a saint, its 
praises are annually sung by countless poets, 
its use is enforced by law, and its consumption 
heavily taxed! In vain have, as yet, the gov- 
ernments of Europe endeavored to raise it in 
their colonies, so as to avoid the heavy duty it 
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pays in China, The enterprising Fortune has, 
of late, attempted to plant it on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya, where Great Britain 
threatens to become a formidable competitor 
with the Central empire. All other efforts, 
made in Europe, Africa, and Brazil, have failed, 
even when Chinese laborers were specially im- 
ported for the purpose: the plant thrives and 
prospers, but the leaves have not the same 
aroma, 

Tea reached Holland first through Dutch 
merchants, who had exchanged it in China for 
dried sage leaves—a warm infusion of which had 
until then been the favorite drink even in En- 
gland. In the Life of Whitfield we still read 
that, during one of his fasting humors at Ox- 
ford, “he ate nothing but sage tea without sugar 
and coarse bread.” A traveler, called Mandel- 
sloh, first called it Tea, and recommended it to 
his countrymen on the Continent as a highly 
medicinal herb; physicians endorsed him, and 
some went so far as to promise a hundred years’ 
life from the use of the great arcanum! In 
1660 it was still so rare in England, that two 
pounds and two ounces were presented to the 
King as a handsome and acceptable present; and 
the year after we read in Pepys’s delightful 
Diary, that “‘he sent for a cup of tea, a Chi- 
nese beverage, of which he had never drunk 
before.” Three years later a hundred pounds 


of the best tea were imported from Bantam for 


the use of druggists, and thus began a branch 
of commerce which now has few rivals. Nearly 
at the same time Russian merchants had, very 
reluctantly, taken the ill-looking leaves that, 
“when dried, wrinkled up like worms,” in ex- 
change for costly furs, and brought them back 
to their country. Here they became soon very 
popular, because they were believed to counter- 
act and prevent intoxication! The so-called 
Caravan-tea, carried all the way by land, is by 
many considered as much superior to that im- 
perted by sea. Now, the whole North of Eu- 
rope, from the Ural to the coast of Normandy, 
use the fragrant drink, at the rate of 1} pound 
ahead; the consumption in the United States 
is said to amount only to one pound a person. 
Its charms have never been denied; but it has 
often been accused as injurious to health. The 
Chinese themselves say that “tea-drinkers be- 
come early lame,” and their women use it spar- 
ingly, because “it makes them soon old.” 
Southern nations in Europe believe it to affect 
the nerves. As late as the well-known inquiry 
into the eonduct of Lord Clive, Sir George Sa- 
vile denounced tea as deleterious, and hated 
the very name of India, because the East India 
Company were carrying on a destructive trade, 
and “ruining, by tea, the health of the country.” 
It is, however, now well established that tea 
lavors the digestion, and is a good substitute 
for the large quantities of meat required by the 
climate of Northern and Oceanic regions. Be- 
sides, it aids mental activity, and has thus be- 
come the great favorite of scholars and artists. 
Dr. Johnson’s sixteen cups, and his indignation 





at being asked if he would not prefer a small 
basin to save trouble, are well known to all 
readers of Boswell. The danger of excess lies 
mainly in the effect of tea upon the nervous 
activity, which it heightens, however, very un- 
equally in different persons. 

Ludicrous enough are the results of recent 
inquiries into the real nature of some teas sold 
in the market. The Chinese already have their 
“ Lie-tea,” made from the dust of tea-boxes, 
and other dust, mixed with gum so as to re- 
semble gunpowder. The English imitator is 
not quite so sincere as to call his merchandise 
“ Lie-tea;” but he goes still farther in adulter- 
ation, and has been detected in using even the 
secretion of silk-worms to represent tea! In 
the year 1843 there were not less than eight 
factories in London, where used tea-leaves, pur- 
chased from waiters and servants, were “faced” 
with black lead, colored with indigo or Prussian 
blue, to produce green or black tea at will, and 
then made fragrant with native spices! Much 
commoner still is the use of simple sloe-leaves, 
or those of the sycamore, the horse-chestaut, 
and the plum-tree. Thousands drink the odd 
compound, like it, and thrive ; what strange vir- 
tue, then, is there in such an infusion? Really 
important, however, is the substitution of cof- 
fee-leaves —a plan discovered by Professor 
Blume of Leyden, and patented by Dr. Gard- 
ner in London since the Great Exhibition. 
It has been discovered that they had been 
used for ages in Java and Sumatra, as the 
sole beverage of a large and healthy popula- 
tion. Its great cheapness and high nutritive 
qualities recommended it to the attention of 
men of science, who soon discovered that 
the leaves of the coffee-tree contained the 
same peculiar chemical property, known as 
Theine. 

So universal is the taste for some such infa- 
sion, that scarcely a nation can be found with- 
out its own peculiar tea. Even the fierce Abys- 
sinian has his “sleep-dispelling” warm bever- 
age, and the North American the Labrador 
tea, an exhilarating warm drink, made from a 
marsh plant, that grows along the swamps and 
heath-covered shores of his bleak mountain- 
lakes. Here made from a licorice, there from 
an Alpine rose, some tea is drank from the 
wilderness of New Holland to the inhospitable 
lands near the Pole. The most largely used 
of these is probably the maté, drank by the 
whole population of South America. This is 
an infusion upon the leaves of a Brazilian holly, 
growing wild there, and from time immemorial 
known as yerba—‘“the herb” par excellence, 
Bonpland, the companion of Humboldt, long 
a prisoner of the dictator, Dr. Francia, and now 
a farmer on the banks of the Uruguay, describes, 
not without betraying a certain fondness, the 
peculiar mode of enjoying the favorite bever- 
age. A curiously-carved vessel, filled with the 
smoking liquid, is handed round, like the pipe 
of peace among our Indians, and each guest 
takes in his hand the same long tube with a 
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perforated ball at the end, through which it is 
slowly and leisurely imbibed. It is said to calm 
the restless, and to rouse the torpid; but used 
to excess, it weakens the health and destroys 
the constitution 

Another native-American beverage, choco- 
late, is almost the exclusive property of Span- 
ish races. It is a preparation of the bean of 
the cacao-tree, which the old Mexicans called 
chocollatl. A great favorite in Spain from the 
first, it reached Paris only under Louis XIV., 





Mecca, and then in Cairo and Constantinople, 
more than one fierce and not unbloody rebell- 
ion. Doctors proclaimed it little better than 
poison, and theologians threatened that the faces 
of coffee-drinkers would appear as black as the 
roasted berry on the day of Resurrection. Wo. 
men alone were allowed to drink it freely ; they 
were, even without this sin, by the Koran de- 
clared inadmissible in heaven. All difficulties, 
however, were soon overcome; and now coffee 
is to the son of the East such a daily necessity 


through his queen, Maria Theresa of Austria. | that a Turkish law gave a wife a legal ground 


But although their physicians were so charmed 
with the new beverage that they wrote books in 
order to establish its exclusive claims to be con- 
sidered the food of the gods, its difficult prep- 
aration and great costliness have prevented its 
general use. 

Far more universal is the drinking of coffee, 
another valuable gift which we owe to the Ori- 
ent. A native of Abyssinia, the plant grows 
there, and all over Africa to the Equator, wild, 
to a height of thirty or forty feet. How it made 
its way from that mysterious country to Arabia 
is unknown; but it has there found a second 
home. Not, however, in its northern parts, 
where an ever cloudless sky sends burning rays 
ever without change down upon vast sterile 
plains, broken only by rare oases, with a grate- 
ful well and a few slender palm-trees, under 
which the Bedouin raises his black hair tent, 
and watches the caravans as they pass on their 
way to holy Mecca. A different scene presents 
the southern part of the land of Mohammed. 
Here the fragrant balm and the grateful myrrh 


} 





for separation, if she was refused coffee by her 
miserly or cruel husband. 

Venice was probably the first port in Europe 
to which the new beverage was brought from 
the East, although Prosper Alpin, a botanist of 
Padua, already spoke of it, on his return to Italy, 
as a favorite dish in Egypt. Merchants brought, 
in the year 1663, the first beans from the Le- 
vant, and with them the necessary utensils for 
preparing the coffee ; they were exhibited mere- 
ly as a curiosity, but soon led to the establish- 
ment of the first coffee-house in Marseilles, 
The embassador of Sultan Mohammed IV. used, 
at the same time, to regale his guests in Paris 
with the fragrant decoction, and thus made 
coffee there known and fashionable. England 
also owed her knowledge of the new source of 
enjoyment to some merchants returning from 
Smyrna, who had even brought a Greek girl 
with them to prepare the coffee. She married 
a London coachman, and opened, on Cornhill, 
the first house for its sale, now known as the 
Virginia Coffee-house. But here, as in France, 


grow in profusion; here whole forests of palms | coffee had much opposition to endure; in the 
gird noble mountains, at whose feet large dur- | South, physicians and divines arose to condemn 
rah-fields wave gently in the breeze. Here also | it, and its feeble advocates were compelled to 


are found the famous coffee-plantations, their 
dark green leaves shining brilliantly in the bright 
sun, while the light lower side turns fitfully up 
and glistens and glitters like the foamy crest on 
the ocean waves. 

Coffee also is said by the children of the East 
to have been a gift from on high; and the le- 
gend resembles in more than one point the tra- 
dition referring to tea. Some call the Arch- 
angel Michael the first inventor, and others 
their own great prophet. The general opinion, 
however, is that the superior of a Mohammedan 
convent near Aden, on the west coast of the Red 
Sea, was struck with the antics and gambols 
of a herd of goats, that had browsed upon the 
leaves of some trees in the garden. He found 
the berries both-palatable and useful, and soon 
introduced the pleasant drink to keep himself 
and his dervises awake during their nightly 
vigils, It was prepared in large brown pots, 
and drank in every mosque and every convent ; 
even now it is thus kept in all mosques, and 
gratuitously offered in tiny cups to the worship- 
ing faithful. Still, even coffee had its enemies, 
and its battles to fight, ere it became, what it 
now is, the universal and favorite drink of the 
Orient. Following the banner of the Proph- 
et wherever it was carried, it raised, first in 


| 
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plead such wretched arguments as—that coffee 
was called bon in Turkey, and came from Arabia 
Felix! In England, Charles II. tried to pro- 
hibit its use, but the obstinate king, who could 


| defy his parliament, was powerless against the 


favorite beverage. 

From Europe it spread rapidly over the col- 
onies. A Dutchman raised a few plants in a 
green-house in Amsterdam, and sent them to 
Sumatra, and other islands, where they soon 
prospered, and now produce an abundance. 


| Louis XTV. also wished coffee to be planted on 


his West India islands, and sent a few plants, in 
care of a midshipman, Des Clieux, to distant 
Martinique. The voyage was difficult and te- 
dious; the ship lay long becalmed, and the 
young officer had to sacrifice part of his own 
scanty ration of water to keep at least one pre- 
cious plant from destruction. In this he suc- 
ceeded ; and thus, it is said, all the millions of 
trees now raised in the West Indies and in Brazil 
are descended from this single parent. If this 
be true, by far the greater part of the immense 
quantity of coffee now consumed, amounting at 
least to six hundred millions of pounds, is de- 
rived from a little plant raised carefully in a 
botanical garden at Paris ! 

In the Orient, coffee is drunk in solemn si- 
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lence, weil celles Doulas are therefore called 
Schools of Wisdom; in the Occident it is mix- 
ed with sugar, and often with cream, and used 
mainly to favor digestion and to increase the 
activity of brain. In German and Belgian 
armies it has successfully taken the place of 
brandy; and was, during the last wars in Den- 
mark, served out as a ration, at the request of 
the soldiers themselves. Scandinavia consumes 
it most largely—at the rate of three pounds a 
head; next follows the German Custom-league, 
where it pays a high duty, and still amounts to 
two pounds for each person. Substitutes, also, 
are not wanting. England allows chicory to be 
mixed with coffee; and in Germany barley, 
acorns, and rye are largely used in its stead. 
The viler compounds, not unknown to the Uni- 
ted States, contain mainly sawdust, ferruginous 
earths, and burnt sugar. 

Similar beverages may be found among less 
civilized nations, but they are unknown beyond 
their own limits, and do not affect, like tea and 
coffee, in their culture and preparation, the in- 
terests of millions of men. They are, however, 
additional evidences of the profuse liberality 
with which our great mother Earth treats all of 
her children, and of the wise beneficence with 
which Providence thus kindly turns hunger and 
thirst into a source of enjoyment, and changes 
curses into blessings. 


WHY OUR MINISTER DIDN’T MARRY. 


T makes no difference where the scene of my 
story is laid. It is in a quiet village in the 

interior—what particular State I decline stat- 
ing, for reasons which the intelligent reader will 
readily divine. The particular house is an old, 
antiquated farm-house, at the outskirts of the 
village, perfectly ‘‘embosomed” in trees, and 
with a large lawn in front, which, in the life- 
time of its late owner, had been a cornfield at 
times, and at other times a meadow, and then 
a pasture ground where cattle grazed. If the 
reader has seen the place, he will recognize it 
at once from the description. The house is the 
same now as it was forty years ago on the out- 
side, though within it is fitted up in modern 
style, with all the accompaniments of modern 
luxury and ease. 

The grounds have undergone a similar alter- 
ation, and the lawn is now a fine grove of stately 
trees, interspersed with shrubbery, and ornament- 
ed with large and tastefully-cut flower-beds and 

cemplicated walks, in the fashion of modern 
“landscape gardening.” Need I say the place 
is one of rare beauty even to most fastidious 
eye? But no professor of the fanciful art has 
been the projector of the elegant design, nor the 
superintendent of its construction. The whole 
arrangement owes its perfection to the taste and 
personal care of the young and common-looking 
girl who is the occupant of the place and its owner. 

There is no professional gardener to manage 
the place, or attend to the large and well-fur- 
nished conservatory of blooming flowers. She 
directs the whole; and, with the aid of a single 





hired man, keeps it in the very best order. She 
loves her flowers and her birds, and, of course, 
loves every thing and every body. If she is 
plain in personal appearance, she is noble in 
soul, and has a heart full of the highest and 
holiest thoughts and purposes of life. The 
very dreams of life are dreams of love to some- 
body, or something, or every thing; and of use- 
fulness to every body. The pride which seems 
naturally to attach to persons situated as she is, 
finds no place in her heart. 

I am writing now of things as they were 
ten years ago. They are changed, in a meas- 
ure, now. The old house has been remodeled 
and modernized in its exterior, and has passed 
into the care of a new occupant, though the 
beautiful grounds are still under the direction 
of the same mistress. 

Emily Clinton’s mother died when she was 
two years old. Five years after her father died, 
leaving his only child to the care and guardian- 
ship of his friend, Doctor Weston, a bachelor, 
but one who possessed his entire confidence and 
a large share of his affection. The girl had 
been petted and humored in all her wishes and 
whims by her widowed and indulgent father, 
and when her new guardian assumed the man- 
agement of her person and property, she was an 
ignorant, careless, and hoydenish child. It was 
not easy for a man unaccustomed to the do- 
mestic care of children to fix upon the best 
plan for the future training of his charge, so as 
to fit her for the sphere of life in which he 
should wish her to move. But after mature 
deliberation, he referred the case to his sister, 
Mrs. Vernon, a widow lady of mature years, 
and it was decided that she should occupy the 
old mansion, and assume the care and culture 
of the wild and unbroken Emily. A more ju- 
dicious arrangement could not have been made, 
and the wayward child, under her excellent 
management, soon gave tokens of a character 
far above all their expectations, As she grew 
up, provision was made for her instruction, and 
as her tastes were developed, every opportunity 
was afforded for their cultivation. The old 
house was fitted up in a fashionable style, and 
at an expense which, to its former possessor, 
would have seemed unwarrantable extrava- 
gance, and the grounds were given up to her 
sole superintendence ; while her excellent com- 
panion gradually and imperceptibly resigned to 
her most of the duties of the house. 

I do not mean to say that Emily was perfect. 
She had her foibles and her follies, as all girls 
have. But the constant aim of her guardian 
had been to instill into her mind the same noble 
and generous principles that he acted upon him- 
self; and he had that kindly and earnest way 
of exhibiting them to her, that made her feel as 
if she was acting from the impulses of her own 
heart, when she was only following out the in- 
fluence of his training. He was seconded in 
all his wishes with regard to Emily by his sister, 
whom the former had long learned to regard as 
a kind and affectionate mother. 
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Let me now introduce my readers into the 
library of the old house, such as it was ten years 
ago. It is nota large room, with lofty ceilings, 
and surrounded with shelves groaning under the 
weight of ponderous volumes, which the owner 
never looks into; into which the darkened win- 
dows admit only light enough to make objects 
indistinctly visible. It is a quiet, snug little 
room, opening out upon the end of the low 
piazza. There are books enough, carefully se- 
lected; and upon the walls are hanging a few 
choice paintings, interspersed—a curious taste 
—with maps and charts. Every thing about 
the room is very plain, but very tasteful and 
neat. The only curious thing about it is an 
antique lamp, which is hanging over the table 
in the middle of the floor, and sheds a dim light 
upon the papers and books of accounts, and nu- 
merous bills and receipts lying before Miss 
Emily Clinton. She seems to have just finish- 
ed examining them, and is leaning back in her 
chair, resting her head on the ends of her beau- 
tiful fingers—for she has a beautiful hand, if 
her face is not handsome--and is thinking. 

The door opens, and Yoctor Weston enters. 
She rises from her seat and offers him her hand, 
which he takes, and drawing her to his side, 
presses a warm kiss upon her lips. You would 
have thought he was her father, from the noble 
and proud look of love with which he seems to 
regard her, 

“T have not seen you, dear Doctor, for four 
days,” said Emily, as she looked up into his 
kindly face and beaming eye, and gently loosen- 
ed herself from his arm, though she held his 
hand still in both of hers. ‘ Has business been 
so urgent, that you could not spare us the light 
of your countenance, if only to look in upon 
us ?” 

Did I say her face was not handsome? There 
was something in it, as she stood thus—I can 
not tell what it was—but something more than 
beauty ; a burning up of her soul into her eyes 
and face and form, that would have taken the 
heart of a young man by storm, if she had look- 
ed so at him. But she kept all such ovtburn- 
ings of her woman’s heart for Doctor Weston. 
And why should she not? He was proud of 
her, and had treated her thus ever since her fa- 
ther died. 

“No,” he replied; “I wished to give you 
time to examine these accounts, which I see you 
have been doing this evening. I hoped to have 
found you through with them.” 

“ And so I am,” she said; “I have just fin- 
ished the last year.” 

“ And you find them correct?” he asked. 

“There is an error of thirty cents in the foot- 
ing up of the whole.” 

“Thirty cents in the complicated accounts of 
fourteen years! Well, you are a close account- 
ant, and will bring me in debt to you more than 
I expected,” said the Doctor. 

“But tell me,” she asked, “why haye you 
wanted to worry my child’s brain with all these 
figures and papers ?” 





“Simply because I am your guardian,” he 
replied, ‘“‘and by the will of your father you 
were to come into possession of your property 
at the age of twenty-one. The law now allows 
you to hold it and manage it for yourself, and 
to-morrow I shall surrender it into your hands.” 

“To-morrow !” 

“Yes; to-morrow you will be twenty-one.” 

“ And a full-grown woman. I did not think 
before I was any older than I was the day you 
brought me home from my father’s grave.” 

* But you know it now.” 

“T believe it must be so, since you assert it: 
and, I declare, I think I feel older already. It 
has grown upon me this moment—fourteen years 
in a single instant! How strange it makes one 
feel !” 

“The knowledge, and experience, and im- 
provement, however, have been of slower and 
more tedious growth.” 

“I did but jest, dear Doctor,” she said, tak- 
ing his hand and pressing it to her lips. “Ido 
look back to these long years of patient and 
loving care on your part, and willful and girlish 
folly on mine, and marvel that you have not re- 
linquished your trust and your care long ago. 
Iam ashamed that a word of levity should haye 
escaped me.” 

“TI know, my dear Em, all you feel,” said he, 
with a smile. ‘You are as near as possible 
what I have always wished and aimed to make 
you. I could hardly wish to see you different 
from what you are. If you are gay at times, 
your patient examination of these long accounts 
shows that you are capable of managing your 
own affairs, and you must prepare to receive 
my formal surrender, and give me my release, in 
the morning.” 

“‘ But why surrender them at all?” she asked. 
‘Will you leave me to myself as soon as you 
see Lam able to walk alone? And your sister— 
I can never live without her—and she will go if 
you desert me.” 

“We will neither of us desert you, my dear 
child,” replied the Doctor. “I believe she 
would never smile again if she should lose you; 
and as for myself, I do not really know what I 
should do without you. But as to these business 
matters, I have had you fitted by your education 
to take charge of them—and I shall insist upon 
it—till you choose another guardian.” 

“ Another !” 

“Yes; if Rumor tells the truth, as she always 
does, of course, it will be before long.” 

“You surely do not believe these silly stories 
about the minister and me?” she said, with a 
pained and serious look. She was evidently 
hurt by the allusion. 

“T do not know what to believe, Em,” he re- 
plied, smiling. ‘ Appearances, on his part, are 
very suspicious. His visits here are far more 
frequent than at any other place, and his atten- 
tions to you are very pointed every where. He 
certainly likes you.” 

“And I like him,” she replied. 

“The confession is a very candid one, to say 















the least,” said the Doctor, in a tone that in a 
younger man might have been expressive of 
some mortification. 

“To like is one thing, my dear, good friend,” 
said Emily, “and to love is another; and I 
shall never marry a man with the former feel- 
ing. As to the minister’s visits here, I presume 
your good sister would be disposed to dispute 
my sole claim to them.” 

“ But I believe he loves you,” said the Doc- 
tor. 
“T certainly do not love him,” she replied ; 
“nor am I ready to believe it of him. I have 
no thoughts of marrying him nor any body else. 
I can afford to be an old maid. I have learned, 
from the inspection of these numberless papers 
you have given me, that I am rich—twelve 
thousand dollars in money, with most of the 
interest accumulating for fourteen years—a 
good farm of more than one hundred acres—a 
comfortable house, well furnished—why, I am 
an heiress, Doctor Weston! I can afford to be 
an old maid; or, if I choose to marry, I can 
look higher than a poor country clergyman.” 

“You do wrong—it is not like you, Emily, to 
speak so,” said the Doctor. “True and honest 
love ought never to be spoken nor thought light- 
ly of. It is worth more than your house, and 
lands, and money, my dear girl.” 

“ My ill-timed levity has pained you again,” 
she replied. ‘When shall I be aught else than 
a giddy-headed girl ?” 

“Only be true to yourself, dear Em,” he said, 
“and to the noble impulses of your heart, and 
you will always do right. And Iam sure those 
impulses will never lead you to speak lightly 
of the only passion that sanctifies the human 
heart.” 

“Nay—now, my dear Doctor, it is you who 
do me wrong: though knowing little of the 
feeling, save in its expansive application to 
my birds and flowers, and your sister and your- 
self, and all others alike, I am not just the one 
to think rightly, not to say speak rightly, of this 
passion. But how could you dream there should 
be any shadow of truth in these rumors?” 

“T did not dream it, Em,” replied the Doc- 
tor, in the same serious tone he had used before. 
“There is too much of the real about it, I fear, 
for it to have any thing of the character of a 
dream. I can not be mistaken in thinking that 
Mr. Gray loves you, and that it is no wild emo- 
tion with him, but a calm and deep feeling 
springing up from the depths of a manly heart. 
But no matter now, Emily, I will not annoy 
you, as I see it does, by saying any thing more 
about it. I only wish to put you on your guard 
against ever unintentionally giving encourage- 
ment to an affection such as I believe his to be, 
if you do not return it.” 

“Which I certainly do not, my dear Doctor,” 
she replied. 

“Well, let us say no more of it, He is aman 
of the right stamp, though.” 

Emily was really annoyed by what her guard- 
ian had said about the minister; not because 
Vor. XL—No. 64.—K x 
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it was the subject of general rumor, so much as 
because he had seemed to believe it. As long 
as she was satisfied that whatever she was doing 
was right, she had small care what others said 
of it. She regarded Mr. Gray as one of the 
noblest and best of men. He was an everyday 
visitor at her house, but she really believed that 
he came there as much to see Mrs. Vernon as 
to see her. She liked his society, for he was a 
man of rare intellectual qualities and varied ac- 
quirements; his conversation was instructive, 
and, at the same time, amusing and full of illus- 
trations, drawn from all sources, and his person- 
al appearance was good enough to please any 
woman, It is true, he was many years older 
than she was; but years make little difference 
when tastes and sentiments are alike. 

The more she thought of what Doctor Weston 
had said the more she was pained. So smooth- 
ly had the current of her life flowed along hith- 
erto, that she had experienced little or nothing 
of trouble or care. She now saw the first dark 
cloud gathering around her; and her simple. 
loving woman’s heart shrunk back with a feel- 
ing of poignant sorrow from the picture that 
was taking on new and darker hues the longer 
she thought of it. Her friendships that had 
grown up with her, and formed a large portion 
of her enjoyments, seemed about to be rudely 
interfered with and broken. 

Emily had never dreamed that any man could 
love her. With a heart full of the kindest and 
best of feelings toward every body, she yet be- 
lieved that it was beauty in woman’s person that 
formed her great charm in the eye of man; and 
with her plain face and form, she had not thought 
of winning the love of any one. If the idea had 
ever entered her mind, it was only to be in- 
stantly expelled; while she gathered to herself 
new energy to pursue the path she had marked 
out for herself, not in the companionship of the 
loved and cherished, but solitary and alone, un- 
aided and uncheered save by the consciousness 
of doing her duty. Dreary as such a path may 
seem to one like her, with a mind alive to all 
that is beautiful, and good, and lovely in nature 
as well as in the human heart, and a soul ever 
longing for communion with other souls that 
think and feel as she does—dark as it may 
seem, yet she had taught herself to face this 
fate, and resolutely look forward to a life of 
solitary labor. 

Was it not strange that, under these circum- 
stances, the heart of Emily did not go out at 
once, glad as her own bounding step, to meet 
the love of a man such as Mr. Gray? But it 
did not, and for reasons we shall presently see 
—reasons which were not revealed to her, though 
they existed in her own mind paramount to all 
others I have mentioned. But she did not be- 
lieve the suspicions of her guardian were any 
thing more than suspicions, or she would have 
asked him his reasons for his belief. She re- 
solved, however, to look for herself more closely 
into the actions of the minister; and if from 
any thing she might sce these suspicions should 
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be confirmed, then she would act as she felt she 
ought and could both for her own sake and his, 


IL. 

It is not often nowadays that a minister stays 
as long in a country church as did Nathan Gray 
in his. More than twenty years ago he had 
come there as the village pastor, a young, and 
earnest, and self-sacrificing man. Full of the 
zeal of his calling, with talents of a high order, 
and great acquirements for 2 young man, and 
& genius apparently far above those among 
whom he had fallen, he devoted the lofty ener- 
gies of his mind to the improvement of his peo- 
ple. He felt now that the life of a mere student 
was to be no longer his. He was to enter upon 
busy and active scenes—to study the improve- 
ment of his charge not only in spiritual things, 
but to aim at elevating them in all their pur- 
suits and occupations. 

A few weeks of observation and study of char- 
acter, while he was forming their acquaintance, 
prepared him to this, and with rare tact he made 
all his friends. ‘The consequence had been that 
for more than twenty years he had had their 
confidence and love—a confidence which had 
been strengthened and matured by years of 
sympathy in their trials and their joys. Noone 
was jealous of the familiarity which he soon es- 
tablished with Doctor Weston and his sister; 
for they felt that, in education and acquire- 
ments, they were alike, and that it was perfect- 
ly natural that they should be more intimate 
with each other than they could be with the 
plain and untaught people of the place. 

When Mrs. Vernon was transferred from the 
Doctor’s house to the old mansion and the charge 
of Emily, Mr. Gray, of course, became a fre- 
quent visitor there; and it was to his aid and 
co-operation that Emily was indebted for many 
of her acquirements. And thus years passed 
on—years in which he saw her growing up to 
womanhood, and the charms of her mind and 
heart daily growing plainer and brighter, till he 
became aware that she was becoming an object 
of more interest to him than a mere pupil or 
friend. He was not a man to conceal this long 
from himself, or to remain long ignorant of the 
actual state of his own feelings toward her. A 
careful student of other men, he did not shrink 
from the examination of his own heart; and 
when he discovered his true feelings toward her, 
he began to study what hers were toward him, 
and easily taught himself to believe that all was 
right there. 

It is true, as I have said, his was nearly twice 
her age; and this he told himself a thousand 
times while he was canvassing the matter, as he 
thought, candidly in his own mind. But why 
need this stand in the way, if hearts are united? 
This, too, he asked himself over and over again, 
and many a time, as he sat by her and looked 
down into her calm blue eyes, which did not 
shun his gaze, and in which he soon learned to 
read a truth they did not speak. It was a con- 
stant joy to him—his love for Emily—and for 
three years, at the time of which I write, it had 





been growing strong and mature, and forming 
a large portion of his daily thoughts. 

Rarely did a day pass in which he was not a 
visitor at the old house, and the idle talk of the 
village had long made his marriage a fixed fact. 
This they both knew; but he did not regard it, 
because, in his own mind, he looked upon the 
rumor as the foreshadowing of what he wished 
and fully believed to be true, and she laughed 
at it, as too groundless and foolish to trouble 
herself about. She liked Mr.Gray. The Doc. 
tor and he were her principal society; he had 
been her friend, and teacher, and minister since 
she was a child, and she thought of him as only 
these; why should she suppose that he thought 
any more of her? ‘The current of her life was 
flowing on calmly and smoothly, and his con- 
stant visits to her and Mrs. Vernon formed the 
principal incidents in the monotony of their 
home life. But to him it was vastly more than 
to her. His heart had been learning, day by 
day, for years, to live only in her smiles, and 
calmly to look forward to the time when he 
could tell her all his great store of love—carn- 
est, and truthful, and sincere love—and find her 
ready to receive the declaration with a quiet and 
happy mien that should tell him that she too, 
for long years, had felt the same love growing 
up in her young heart for him, and him alone. 
It had become a sort of inner life to him—a 
portion of his ordinary everyday life—while le 
was by her side, but a distinct and separate onc 
while he was by himself. 

It is singular that nothing should have ever 
occurred, in the whole progress of their inter- 
course, to open his eyes to the true state of her 
feelings. Perhaps, if she had been surrounded 
by others who were seeking her favor or her 
smiles, it might not have been so. There miglit 
then have arisen at times those jealous thoughts 
that would have led him to ask himself if she 
did like another better than him. Suspicion 
of those we love leads us to inspect their actions 
with a sharper eye. But he had none. There 
were no apparent obstacles to the straightfor- 
ward course of his love. There were none to 
come in between him and his settled faith in 
his own security. There were no flutterings of 
heart, no shrinking back at the thought of tell- 
ing her his true and honest feelings, from fear 
that they might not be returned. But he had 
waited patiently and cheerfully for the day that 
was fast approaching, when he knew she was to 
be of age, and had determined to signalize the 
day to her and to himself by plighting their 
mutual faith. 

And the day drew on—neither faster nor 
slower, as it does to many in their mingled 
hopes and doubts. To him it came on with the 
same steady pace and hopeful prospect as every 
other day for months past had come. What 
had he to do to borrow trouble or harass him- 
self with fears? 

Emily had just finished her breakfast on the 
morning after the interview with her guardian, 
when, true to his promise, he entered the house, 
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and his first words, as he shook hands with her, 
were— 

“Well, Em, do you feel any more like a full- 
grown woman this morning?” 

“Not at all, Doctor,” she replied. “To tell 
the truth, the subject has not entered my mind.” 

“Well, now for business, and a few minutes 
will dispatch the whole, and I must be off,” said 
Doctor Weston. “The legal forms can all be 
gone through at any time, I suppose. But our 
yersonal matters can be arranged at onee.” 
 “§o you are determined to cast me off?” 

“No, not cast you off, but leave you to your- 
self; while I am always ready to advise you, if 
you require it.” 

“Tam afraid it will not be long before I shall 
call upon you,” said Emily. 

“Trust to your own good sense, my dear 
girl,” replied the Doctor, “and I have perfect 
confidence in your ability to manage your own 
affairs.” 

A half honr spent in the details of figures 
and accounts, which Emily had gone over the 
evening before, and the few explanations neces- 
sary, ended their business, and just at that mo- 
ment Mr. Gray, the minister, made his appear- 
ince at the window. 

“Mrs. Vernon, with whom I have been sit- 
ting for a few moments, has pleaded the calls 
of business, and sent me here,” he said, as Em- 
ily opened the sash to admit him. “She told 
me I would find the Doctor with you. I hope 
his visit is not professional.” 

“In one sense it is,” said the Doctor; and 
he explained the object of his visit. 

Mr. Gray congratulated Emily upon the event. 
Perhaps he would have said more, and rallied her 
upon her sudden advancement to a station of 
responsibility ; but there was a seriousness—he 
thought it almost coldness—in her manner of 
receiving his congratulations that made him 
panse. ‘Could it be pride?” he asked himself. 
“Could she be so soon elated with the mere 
transfer of her property from her guardian’s 
hands to her own, as to change at once her feel- 
ings and her actions toward one who had been 
for so long a time, as he thought, one of her 
most intimate and familiar friends? What else 
could be the reason? It was the first time that 
any thing of the kind had ever occurred.” 

Emily was conscious herself of a feeling gf 
restraint and embarrassment. Her guardian’s 
remark came instantly into her mind as she 
saw Mr. Gray, and she could not divest herself 
at first of the feeling it gave rise to. It was 
perfectly natural that she should feel so. Her 
ingenuous heart had been pained at the mere 
utterance of the suspicion, and now in his pres- 
ence she was aware of a sort of coldness in her 
manner, which she immediately made a strong 
effort to banish, and soon succeeded. Conver- 
sation became more easy, and the minister for- 
got the incident, or at least believed that he 
had been mistaken in supposing that there had 
been any thing to notice. It might have been 
all in his own mind, he thought, and Emily 








could only see in him the kindness and famil- 
iarity of the friend she had always believed him 
to be. 

How easily we persuade ourselves that what 
we wish to be true is so! The minister now 
measured and weighed every word and look of 
Emily for the few moments that his visit last- 
ed, and read in them all—every one—the cer- 
tainty of her love for him. Nothing had ever 
occurred in their acquaintance and intercourse 
to develop to his own mind the intensity of the 
passion as it was ruling his own heart. There 
had always been a quiet, calm satisfaction in 
sitting by her and listening to her voice, and 
looking into her eyes full of the fire of intellect, 
and he had foolishly imagined that the same 
feeling that he had was only depicted in the 
calm, quiet pleasure which Emily seemed to 
take in his society; while she, at the same 
time, was watching every word and look of his, 
and saying to herself, with the utmost conviction 
of its truth, that all her guardian’s suspicions 
were only the fruit of the idle gossip of the vil- 
lage, for which she need not care a straw, so 
long as their feelings were what they evidently 
were, just the same, and nothing but those of 
the commonest sincere friendship. 

But the Doctor sat and looked on, and read 
both their hearts aright, and saw, with pity for 
his friend the minister, the dismal height from 
which he must fall. 

He rose to go, and Mr. Gray rose at the same 
time. 

“By-the-way,” said the latter, “I had almost 
forgotten the purpose of my early morning call. 
My sister is with me on a visit, and we have 
proposed a walk to Lake Steinaluin. I came 
over to invite you and our friend Mrs. Vernon 
to join us.” 

Emily looked at the Doctor as if sho hesi- 
tated what answer to make. 

“Qh, you will go of course,” said he, in reply 
to her look. 

“ May I not plead the calls of business,” said 
Emily, with a smile. “'The burden of my new 
responsibility ought perhaps to occupy my mind 
to-day.” 

“Meet the emergencies as they arise,” said 
Mr. Gray. “Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’ But I have no doubt Miss Clinton 
will be always ready to encounter any respon- 
sibility, without looking forward for it. Troubles 
comé fast enough without forestalling them.” 

“Will you not join us, Doctor?” Emily in- 
quired. 

“TIT can plead the calls of business,” he re- 
plied, “with a very good grace. But the day is 
so fine, and the temptations so great, that I will 
meet you there.” 

Mrs. Vernon urged her household calls as a 
reason for not joining the party, but this was 
overruled; and then her inability for so long a 
walk; and this was obviated by Emily proposing 
that they should drive in her carriage as near 
their destination as possible, whence the walk 
would not be a long one to the lake. 
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About three miles from the village the wide, 
level plain upon which it is situated is bounded 
by a long range of high hills, extending in an 
unbroken chain as far as the eye can reach in 
either direction. On the very summit of this 
range, in a valley surrounded by rocky walls, 
lies Lake Steinaluin—a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, reaching for a mile along the valley. Many 
traditionary stories of the early days of the 
country are told of this lake, and the rocky 
ridge in which it sleeps now in glassy and si- 
lent repose. It is the resort of all the country 
people, especially on their holidays, and then 
its rocky shores echo to their noisy mirth. But 
at other times it is a place of quiet and peace- 
fol beauty. 

Mr. Gray would have rather walked. He 
had been the chief one in planning the excur- 
sion, and he had done it as much for the sake 
of being with Emily, and walking by her side 
in the calm scenes of nature, where he might 
hear nothing but her voice, and see her eye 
kindle with admiration of all she saw. He 
might draw her away from their companions, 
and there alone, with nature around them, and 
nature’s God above them, he had resolved to 
tell her all the feelings of his heart—the calm, 
and deep, and earnest love which had for years 
been growing up, stronger and stronger; and 
the hope, nay more, the belief, the faith that 
her feelings were the same. He had rather do 
it thus, when for a few moments they might 
realize together, with no one near, the full en- 
joyment of their hitherto untold love. He was, 
therefore, a little disappointed when the ar- 
rangements were altered, and he found that 
they were to ride. 

The afternoon was fine and pleasant, and the 
spirits of the little party were high when they 
reached the foot of the hill. Mr. Gray gave 
his arm to Mrs. Vernon, and the others com- 
menced the ascent together. 

“T am glad we are up,” said Mrs. Vernon, as 
she paused to take breath when they had reached 
the top. 

“Tt is the feeling of every one,” said the 
minister, ‘when he has reached the object he 
has toiled for.” 

“ And is it not worth the labor in this case ?” 
asked his sister. “I had no idea, from your 
description, of the perfect beauty of the place. 
Who would not spend a life of toil willingly if 
he were sure of so peaceful a close of his 
work ?” 

“And could see so quiet a scene beyond, 
Mary,” he replied. ‘ Look yonder.” 

“And yet how many faint and give up in 
weariness before they reach the end,” said 
Emily. 

“They are cowards,” said Mr, Gray, “and 
do not deserve a better fate. It is only for the 
resolute and strong-hearted—those who toil 
faithfully and untiringly that the reward waits.” 

** All can not be heroes,” said Mrs. Vernon. 

“ And all can not wear the crown,” said Mr. 
Gray. “Now, are you ready to go on, We 





have some distance yet to walk before we reach 
our destination.” 

The Doctor overtook them before they had 
reached the lake, and with the young ladies 
walked rapidly on, When Mr. Gray and Mrs. 
Vernon came up he found the Doctor and Miss 
Gray standing on the shore admiring the scene. 

“Where is Miss Clinton,” asked Mr, Gray. 

“Indeed I had not missed her,” said the 
Doctor. ‘She has probably gone to some of 
her favorite haunts, of which she has a number 
about the lake. Let us take the boat and row 
along the shore till we find her.” 

“You take the boat and go one way, and J 
will walk the other till we meet,” said the min- 
ister, 

The truth was, the moment the Doctor had 
joined the party, a cloud seemed to come over 
the mind of Emily which increased as they 
stood by the lake. There was a strange feeling 
of care upon her heart that she could not ac. 
count for—an apprehension or dread of some 
unknown, unseen ill. It was a feeling she had 
never known before, and now she felt as if she 
would rather be alone. She therefore left her 
companions and wandered along the shore, till 
she reached a favorite spot where the trees 
covered with a dense shade a mass of rocks, 
and there she sat down to examine her heart 
and find the cause of her strange feelings, 
And here it was that Mr. Gray found her after 
a few minutes’ walk. 

“T thought I should find you here,” he said. 

“Tt is one of the spots I like best,” she re- 
plied. “You know the tradition connected 
with it.” 

“T may have heard it, but have forgotten it 
now.” 

“Tt is that a young Indian maiden who had 
loved for years a warrior of her tribe, threw 
herself from this rock and perished in the lake, 
when she heard that he had died in battle.” 

“T remember it now; but he was not dead.” 

“No. And it is said that when his whole 
tribe had been wasted and destroyed but him- 
self, he came to this same spot, and singing the 
story of his brave deeds, he called upon the 
name of her who had died here, and told her of 
his unceasing love for her, and cast himself in 
and perished too.” 

“ Do they not say that his voice is heard here 
still at times ?” 

“Something of that kind nsed to be told by 
the old people,” 

“Tt is a story of faithful love,” said the min- 


| ister, “and consecrates the spot. Let me tell 


another of my own, to make it more sacred.” 

“Of your own, Mr. Gray ?” inquired Emily. 

“Yes, of my own, Emily—a love which has 
been growing up in my heart for years till it has 
become a strong and earnest one, and I had 
fixed upon this day to make it known, though 
not in this place, I love you, Emily, as I know 
the true-hearted only can love, and here I would 
offer you a heart that has learned to beat for 
you alone. Will you accept it?” 
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Emily had risen from her seat while he was 
speaking, and now stood gazing far off into the 
distance, while her face had become pale, and 
she hardly seemed to breathe. He took her 
hand, but it was cold as marble. 

“You do not hear me, Miss Clinton,” he 
said. “Will you not answer me—one word, 
Emily ?” 

He was terrified at her appearance. 

“Mr. Gray,” she said at length, “you have 
made a terrible mistake. I esteem you—I like 
you as a man, but I can never be your wife. I 
am sorry for you, my dear friend, but let me 
beg of you to banish this from your mind.” 

Buthe was gone. All his hopes were blasted. 
He did not wait for the others but hurried home 
to his room, where he might be alone to struggle 
with his terrible misfortune. 

*“Q God, let me die!” It was the excla- 
mation of a heart crushed with agony. It 
seemed to him as if the burden of the sorrow 
of the whole world was weighing and pressing 
down upon his single soul. It was not his brain 
that suffered yet. All these seemed clear, and 
the sense of every word she had spoken—spoken 
as he felt in his inmost thought, in the truest 
hearty kindness, and so near akin to love as to 
seem to him almost love itself—was as plain 
and distinet, and comprehended by him, as if he 
were all the time reading them written of an- 
other in letters of sunlighf in the face of his 
study where he was sitting. There was no 
doubt nor dreaminess about them at all. His 
mind was grasping no phantom, but a huge and 
terrible reality that, forthe time, shut out every 
sense of every thing else, while his heart seemed 
struggling and groaning under a load of im- 
measurable sorrow. 

“Yes, let me die!” he cried, throwing him- 
self on his knees; “in mercy, merciful Father, 
let me die! Is it not better for me to die than 
to live ?” 

But he could not pray. Thoughts of submis- 
sion rose shadow-like and untangible in his 
mind, but he could find no words in which to 
utter them. His reason might tell him to sub- 
mit, but the crushed heart would not rise to his 
help. 

It was wonderful to himself with what calm- 
ness of mind he now stopped to look down into 
the dark future, where he could see no ray of 
light. Hitherto, if he had ever a fear, he had 
been hopeful, and could see before him a bright 
star shining on all his life. If he had ever hes- 
itated or doubted that Emily loved him, he had 
been able easily to persuade himself that this 
might not be true; and then he would go to her 
house, and sit by her side, and look down into 
her clear, and calm, and truthful eyes, and hear 
her gentle voice, and teach himself—alas, how 
easily!—to believe that he had been troubled 
about nothing. Now he wished he had never 
spoken of his love—that he had suffered him- 
self to live on, even in doubt, so he could still 
sit beside her, and dream his happiness was not 
al'a dream. Blissful ignorance—bitter knowl- 











edge! He had tasted of the tree, and found it 
death. 

And then he went out into the fields, and by 
the side of the river. He walked miles, and 
waded knee-deep through the tangled grass in 
the meadows, and climbed steep hills, in the 
vain hope that bodily exercise would calm his 
mind, He found himself, at length, in the same 
spot where he had told Emily his love, and as 
the tradition she had related came to his mind, 
the tempter whispered in his ear terrible thoughts. 
He tore himself away, and again turned home- 
ward. Now and then great drops of rain fell 
on the dusty path, while the heavy thunder 
crashed down after each vivid flash of lightning 
—but he did not see nor hear. The universe 
was a blank to him. The commotion in his 
heart swallowed up and obliterated every thing 
but the one thought of his own utter wretched- 
ness. 

Night had fallen before he reached home again, 
and he was drenched with the heavy rain. He 
would have gone straight to his study and shut 
himself in alone, but his sister heard his step 
and met him in the hall. 

“What is it, my brother?” she anxiously in- 
quired ; “tell me what hashappened? We were 
all alarmed at Miss Clinton’s appearance, and 
she told us you had probably gone home. What 
is it?” and she put her arm around his neck, 
and drew his head close to her bosom. 

What a blessed thing is human sympathy! 
How the bruised and broken heart yields to its 
holy influence and rises up again to life. The 
minister told to his sister the whole history of 
his dream of love from beginning toend. He 
accused himself of folly and weakness in allow- 
ing himself to be so deceived; in not having 
seen, what now was plain as day to him, that 
all Emily’s feelings toward him had only been 
those of warm and familiar friendship. He 
did not blame her. He could not now see 
one single act of her life which ought to have 
led him to take any encouragement to him- 
self. It was all the fault of his own folly and 
conceit. 

“My poor—poor brother!” said his sister. 

“Do not call me so, Mary,” he said. “Call 
me a fool—a madman—for such I have been. 
What shall Ido now? I can never look her in 
the face again.” 

“You can and you will,” she said. “You 
look upon it too seriously. When this first bit- 
terness of your grief has passed over, you will 
be yourself again.” 

And she was right. In a few days he had 
regained his calmness and self-possession, though 
the sorrow remained in his heart. 

Ii. 

“What is it, Emily—what is the matter?” 
the Doctor inquired anxiously, as she presented 
herself to the little party by the lake, with a 
blanched face and quivering lip, after the min- 
ister had left her. 

“Let us go home,” was her only reply. 

“But where is Mr. Gray ?” 
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“I do not know. He has gone toward home.” 

The ladies overwhelmed her with their anx- 
ious questions; but the Doctor saw that some- 
thing had taken place to agitate and distress 
her, and guessed at once what it was; and si- 
lencing the others he sent them on, while he 
followed with Emily. 

** Now tell me what it is,” said he. 

“ Not now, Doctor—not now.” 

“Ts it as I suspected? Tell me that, Em- 
ily.” 

“Do not ask me now. Some other time I 
will tell you all; but it is too terrible !” 

She walked rapidly, and clung convulsively 
to the Doctor’s arm, as if some terrible fear had 
taken possession of her heart. But not another 
word did she speak till they reached the car- 
riage, when, telling the driver to make haste 
home, she sunk back into the corner. She 
apologized hurriedly to Miss Gray as she set 
her down at her brother’s house, and then drove 
rapidly home. She could not ride fast enough. 
It was a constant effort for her to conceal or 

press her agitation. - The presence of her 

Saieasees was disagreeable to her. She want- 
ed to be alone where she could battle in secret 
with the misery that was wringing her heart. 
And even then she found it more difficult than 
she had anticipated to define what were exactly 
her true feelings. What was the cause of this 
agitation? Could it be possible that she had 
been, unknown to herself, cherishing an affection 
for Mr. Gray, and that she was angry with her- 
self for having slighted his offer? Had she not 
rejected a love that would have shed light and 
joy on her path, and on which she might have 
leaned in the hour of trial? Had she not turned 
away from a fountain—the only one—that was 
gushing up in the midst of life’s lonely and soli- 
tary desert, and might she not now be doomed 
to perish of thirst ? 

These were questions she asked herself over 
and over again. But thoughts of a different 
kind gradually took possession of her mind. 
They were of pity and compassion for the noble 
heart she had been compelled to wound so deep- 
ly. It was not in the nature of her woman’s 
heart to cause pain to the meanest and lowest 
of God’s creatures ; and yet she who would have 
turned aside her foot from treading on a worm, 
had been compelled to wound and crush a noble 
human heart. Yet it was right. She could not 
have done otherwise. And then she recounted 
to herself all she had said, and all she would 
have said if he had staid to hear her—each word 
she had used, and the very tone and manner in 


. which she had spoken it, and she could find no- 


thing for which to blame herself. She could 
not have used different words nor have spoken 
them in a kinder way if they had been spoken 
to a brother. She felt that she had done as 
she ought—that she had been true to herself, 
and more than all that, that she had been true 
to the minister. How could she have linked 
herself to another without that love which alone 
can make such a union sufferable, and without 





which she must ever have been a burden to his 
life and her own. Yet she was wretched. Poor 
girl! she did not know her own heart. She 
did not know the altar on which the flame was 
burning which would consume all but the mem. 
ory of the sacrifice she had made. 

For the first time in her life she had now a 
sorrow which she could not communicate to her 
friend Mrs. Vernon. She felt the need of some 
one with feelings like her own; and when the 
Doctor called in the evening to be relieved of 
his anxiety, she threw herself on his bosom and 
wept bitterly. Strange emotions swelled his 
heart as he drew her to his side and heard her 
story. <A new thought seemed to have entered 
his mind. He rose and walked the floor for a 
few moments, and then, seating himself by her 
side again, he said: 

: “ Emily—Emily—would I be foolish if I were 
to tell you the same story that Mr. Gray has 
told you—that since you have grown up to be a 
woman the affection of a guardian has changed 
to a deeper, and perhaps better, love? That] 
love you now as I could but have loved you if 
I were twenty years back in life, and of you 
own age ?” 

- This question opened the eyes of Emily to 1 
knowledge of her own heart, and the true rea- 
son why she had never loved the minister. 

In a few days the old house began to be re- 
modeled and repaired, and the good villager: 
were surprised to find that for once they had 
been blind to what was one of the plainest truths 
in the world—that Emily Clinton was going to 
marry Doctor Weston and not the minister. 


THE BUCCANEERS OF THE SPANISH 
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“But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair’s crew, 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led ; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled 
By our stern orders.” 
N the month of June, in the year 1630, the 
good ship Arabella, with her consorts, came 
to anchor in Massachusetts Bay, and Winthrop 
Dudley, and the flower of the Puritan stock, out 
of whose loins the people of New England were 
to spring, landed on the rocky shore. 

In the same month of the same year, a band 
of adventurous Frenchmen from Normandy. 
after cruising about for some time in the West 
Indies, landed on the Island of Hispaniola. 
They were wild rovers, in search of adventure. 
The Spaniards had vacated the island; the 
Frenchmen took possession, and made a living 
by hunting. 

The men of Lincolnshire founded a nation. 
The men of Normandy—who had founded na- 
tions centuries and centuries before—now begat 
the most famous tribe of corsairs the world has 
known, 

Nature, in thoughtlessly planting the Pyren- 
ees, had made the men who lived on one side 
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the chain the “ natural enemies” of those who 
had the folly to be born on the other. It was a 
Frenchman’s office in this world to cut Span- 
ish throats; a Spaniard’s to hang Frenchmen. 
With other valuables, this wholesome national 
hatred was imported to America, and the prizes 
won by the Spaniards in the new continent im- 
parted to it fresh virulence. It was to escape 
the Spaniards that the Norman emigrants squat- 
ted in Hispaniola. Nor were they long to find 
a refuge even there. 

Off the northern coast of the island, about six 
miles distant, lies a small rocky isle, which the 
Spaniards named Tortuga, in consequence of a 
fancied resemblance in its shape to the tortoise. 
It was singularly adapted to defense. Iron- 
bound on two sides, it was guarded on a third 
by shoals and reefs; on the fourth side was a 
good harbor, land-locked, with a sandy, shelv- 
ing beach, so gradual in its slope that a land- 
ing could only be effected in boats. All the 
characteristics of the tropics were apparent at a 
glance. The soil, which was fertile in the in- 
terior, needed no cultivation. Palm-trees soar- 
ed majestically over a thick scented brushwood, 
in which sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and all 
kinds of fruits flourished in abundance, and wild 
boars roamed in numberless droves. Living 
was certain to be cheap. Of venomous reptiles, 
as the Irish historian said of his own island, 
there were none; but Gixmelin hands down to 
posterity an account of vipers which were em- 
ployed as cats by the settlers, and which, in- 
credible to relate, actually swallowed a respect- 
able capon and seven pigeons at a meal! From 
this we learn the folly of placing our trust in 
books of natural history. If ‘Tortuga was bad- 
ly provided with venomous snakes, it had no- 
thing to complain of in the way of poisonous 
herbs. An Indian lover, jealous of his mis- 
tress, crept to her sleeping-place at night, and— 
blockhead that he was—instead of clasping 
her young beauties to his breast, slipped a leaf 
of a shrub between her toes; after which there 
was nothing to be done for her but to bury her. 
But the most deadly of the deadly plants was 
the manganilla, a sort of poisonous pear, which 
grew luxuriantly, with leaves like the laurel, and 
fruit very like the common pear. If aman ate 
of it he was gone; even the fish which, with 
their usual stupidity, occasionally lunched off 
one of the fruits, were punished, not with death, 
but by becoming poisonous themselves, and woe 
to him who touched them. So potent was the 
venom of the mancanilla, that to sleep under its 
boughs was as sure a thing as sleeping under the 
upas. Deluded mortals who were thus poison- 
ed could, however, be cured. They were seized 
by their comrades, and bound to the earth with 
strong cords. No water, no shade were allowed 
them. ‘Their anguish was intolerable. The 
body became red as fire, the tongue black as 
ink; the victim screamed for water to allay his 
burning thirst. If these tortures did not carry 
him off, in three days or so his fever would 
abate, and the effect of the poison disappear ; 





and the old chroniclers state positively that 
cures were often thus effected. 

The French, harassed by the Spaniards in 
their hunting-grounds at Hispaniola, cast eyes 
upon this rocky islet, and made it their home. 
It was taken from them once or twice by their 
enemy, but they generally contrived to regain 
it; and of all their fastnesses there was none of 
which they were prouder or fonder. La Vas- 
seur, who retook it from the Spaniards in 1640, 
built a fort to guard it on its only unguard- 
ed side. It stood on a precipitous rock, six 
hundred feet high, and was furnished with every 
scientific appliance which could increase its 
strength. The only approach was a path in 
which not more than three men could march 
abreast; it was, in fact, as the Spaniards found 
to their cost, quite impregnable. 

This was the nest whence the fillibusters or 
buccaneers sallied forth to plunder the rich 
fleets, and at last the rich cities of Central 
America. 

As usual, history blunders frightfully about 
the buccaneers. ‘That the Spaniards were the 
prime authors of their own troubles, is obvious 
enough. Having by murder, cruelty, and ra- 
pine wrested the wealthiest countries of tropic- 
al America from the natives, they next thought 
of keeping them for themselves, and excluding 
all other Europeans. The Englishman, the 


Frenchman, the Dutchman, were pariahs on 


the Spanish Main. Hence a bitter hatred of 
the Spaniards among them—a feeling culmin- 
ating at last in the organization of a system of 
predatory warfare, sometimes dignified by royal 
commissions, oftener without disguise, but al- 
ways cruel, remorseless, and gainful. The field 
was promising. A contemporary writer notes 
that one single Spanish house lost $300,000 
by the buccaneers in a year, without any in- 
jury to its credit or means. Half a million a 
year appears to have been no extraordinary in- 
come for an enterprising merchant. Indeed, one 
needs only to travel through the wealthier dis- 
tricts of Mexico at the present day to estimate 
what must have been the fortunes which two 
centuries of wastefulness and sloth have not 
been able to dissipate. Nor was the policy of 
the rich Spaniards calculated to counteract the 
temptation thus held out to the needy. They 
were insolent, cruel, intolerant; and, as a rule, 
though generally brave, they were not good sol- 
diers, and seldom made any head against the 
hardier men of the north. 

Of the piratical cruises of the early bucea- 
neers, and of the fate of the Spanish galleons 
which fell in their way, history contains no 
record. The first raid commemorated in their 
chronicles is the attack on the town of San 
Francisco, Campeachy, by Lewis Scott, an En- 
glishman. It succeeded. Scott and his com- 
panions returned laden with booty, and the ru- 
mor of the exploit spread through all the islands 
which were not held by Spaniards. Soon after- 
ward a Dutchman, named Davis, after an unsue- 
cessful cruise, proposed to his crew to undertake 
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an expedition against the town of Granada, 
Nicaragua. It was known to be wealthy and 
populous, and the sailors—part French, part 
English, and part Dutch—jumped at the pro- 
posal, Davis rowed nearly a hundred miles up 
the river, then left his ships, and, with eighty 
determined men, advanced by night marches on 
the city. The plan of operations was charac- 
teristic. A sentinel challenging them as they 
approached, they replied that they were fisher- 
men returning home, and two of them advanced 
toward him, apparently in order to afford fur- 
ther explanations. He met them half-way, when 
they “prudently and quietly” passed their swords 
through his body. They had secured a guide, 
who led them, one by one, to the houses of the 
richest inhabitants. Each knocked at a door, 
and begged to see the master of the house. 
Admitted, he seized the Spaniard by the throat, 
and bade him surrender all his money and jew- 
els. A small party had been detailed to look 
after the churches. They called on the sacris- 
tans, apologized for the lateness of their visit, 
and begged the loan of the keys of the churches. 
An hour or two sufficed to hammer the sacra- 
mental cups into lumps of metal, to gouge the 
small images of their jeweled eyes, and to pack 
all the altar plate. The work was complete, in 
fact, by the time some one of the Spaniards 
gave the alarm by ringing a bell, The bucca- 
neers instantly hurried to the appointed ren- 
dezvous ; then forming in square, they retreated 
slowly to their boats, defying all attempts of the 
Spaniards to intercept them. Not content with 
their plunder, they secured the persons of sev- 
eral leading citizens, whom they afterward re- 
leased for a ransom of five hundred cows. Da- 
vis arrived safely at Jamaica with his booty, 
and an equitable division was made, the poorest 
sailor receiving over five hundred crowns as his 
share of the week’s profit. 

This expedition may be regarded as the pro- 
totype of all the subsequent ones. The people 
of Granada were at least ten to one; but Da- 
vis does not seem to have lost any men, The 
same phenomenon marks all the buecaneer en- 
terprises. Partly from their superior address 
and strength, and partly from the terror of their 
name, they managed, whatever were the odds, 
not only to effect their purpose, but to throw 
almost the entire loss on the Spaniards. 

The regeneration of Russia, as every one 
knows, was the work of Peter the Great. It 
was likewise a Peter the Great who founded 
the fame of Tortuga. He was a sailor of Dieppe, 
ef equivocal character; and, as often happens, 
owed his fame and fortune chiefly to accident 
and disaster. He had been cruising for some 
time in the Spanish Main without meeting so 
much as a fishing-boat to capture. His pro- 
visions were exhausted. So was his water, His 
crew were in despair. Of a sudden, a large 
Spanish galleon approached them. Peter the 
Great, with the inspiration of true genius, called 
upon his men to attack it. ‘We haye,” said 
he, “a choice of deaths. We may either die of 








hunger where we are, or die in the fight. I am 
for the latter.” With one voice the men prom- 
ised to support him, and they approached the 
huge Spaniard. ‘The captain was on deck, 
watching them: as they drew near enough for 
him to perceive their force, he turned to the 
lieutenant, who had proposed to get a cannon 
ready to sink them, and said, “ Rig the crane 
out, and hoist the prize on board when she 
comes alongside.” But he had no idea of the 
men he was dealing with. A few minutes after. 
ward, as he sat in his cabin playing cards with 
his officers, Peter the Great suddenly appeared 
before him, pistol in hand, and bade him sur- 
render the ship. He had no choice left. The 
deck was in the hands of the buccaneers ; their 
last act before boarding had been to scuttle 
their own vessel, in order to cut off their chances 
of escape. ‘The Spaniards surrendered, and 
Peter the Great, having humanely abstained 
from putting his prisoners to death, took his 
prize to Tortuga, and returned with a colossal 
fortune to France, doubtless to found a noble 
family. 

Peter the Great was a better man than his 
compeers in every way. Like most men who 
make money easily, the buccaneers spent it 
freely. At Jamaica, which seems to have been 
a@ common rendezvous for the robbers of the 
Main, and at ‘Tortuga, they lived in princely 
style after a streak of good luck, and soon lost 
their earnings at play, or squandered them in 
debauchery. It was a common thing for a buc- 
caneer captain to lose a hundred thousand dol- 
lars at play of a night. And the ladies who 
were superior to conventional rules, and agreed 
to share the homes of the lords of the sea, reaped 
abundant harvests on these occasions, 

This applies, however, only to those who were 
sailors. Originally the tribe was divided into 
three classes: buccaneers, or boucaniers (from 
boucane, which is Norman patois for smoke), who 
were hunters ; jlibustiers, a French corruption 
of the English word freebooter, who roamed the 
seas in search of Spanish galleons ; and engagés, 
or apprentices, At the time Tortuga was wrest- 
ed from the Spaniards, the buccaneers were no- 
thing more than hunters, and lived on the Island 
of Hispaniola. Their game was the wild ox: 
boars were mere pastime. Each hunter had his 
apprentices, an Indian or two as a guide, and a 
pack of well-trained dogs. The way was led at 
the chase by one of the hounds, who was called 
the venteur, and was selected for his sagacity. 
Each buccaneer made it a point of honor to kill 
his ox before returning home. When the ani- 
mal was down, the dogs and engagés dispatched 
him; and the hunter, cutting off a leg, sucked the 
warm marrow from the large bone, and gave a 
portion to the venteur, The other dogs had no 
claim to any thing till the carcass was aban- 
doned, So well was this rule understood, that 
Esquemeling saw a pack of dogs, who attacked 
and killed a wild boar on their own account, 
stand by panting and baying while the venteur 
ate his fill, and only satisfy their hunger when 





their chief was glutted. These dogs, it is curi- 
ous to note, were the offspring of the blood- 
hounds which Columbus and the Spanish ad- 
venturers introduced into America to hunt down 
the Indians. 

Some of the feasts of these buccaneers make 
the mouth water. Roast pig was their favorite 
dish. Having skinned and cleaned the animal, 
they used to lay it on a wooden frame, support- 
ed by four stout stakes. The belly was kept 
open by a stick, just as butchers practice at the 
present day, and into the cavity were thrust by 
the handful crushed pimento, salt, pepper, and 
citrons. Underneath a fierce charcoal fire was 
keptup. When apartridge, or other small game, 
had been shot, it was tossed into the pig’s stom- 
ach as into a pot. They had the best of liquors 
direct from France, and the banana served them 
for bread. 

Their chief dainty, however, from which their 
name was derived, was their smoked meat, vi- 
ande boucanée, ‘This was either beef or pork. 
The animal was first boned, and the flesh cut 
into strips and left in mats to dry for twenty- 
four hours. At the expiration of this time it 
was carried into the Lowan, which was a small 
hut, with a low door and without. window or 
chimney. Inside stood a large platform of 


wicker-work, on which the meat was laid; un- 
derneath, at too great a distance to cook it, was 
kindled a chareoal fire. The fat, bones, and 


skin of the animal, were thrown into the fire 
from time to time, and a thick smoke, strongly 
impregnated with ammonia, was thus generated. 
A very short time sufficed for the operation. 
The fire was allowed to go out, and the pork or 
beef was found thoroughly boucanée. The same 
process is in vogue at the present day in the 
Hudson Bay Company’s service. Their buffalo- 
meat, smoked in this way, is well known in the 
North and West by the name of pemican. CE&x- 
melin speaks with tremulous tenderness of the 
boucaned meat of Hispaniola, ‘It is,” says 
he, “red as a rose, and fragrant as the most 
delicious spice of Araby; a man must be ill 
indeed not to eat it, even without cooking.” 

A buccaneer’s life was not so disagreeable. 
In such a climate the open air is the best dwell- 
ing place; and, by dint of exercise, the buc- 
caneers had brought their bodies into such a 
healthy condition, that their flesh closed on a 
wound like an elastic substance, and diseases 
were unknown among them. ‘Their rivals, the 
Spaniards, were hunters likewise; but at the 
chase, as every where else, they were so over- 
burdened with dignity, that they seemed con- 
temptible in the eyes of the rough buccaneers. 
The Spanish hunter rode to the chase on his 
thoroughbred, accompanied by a regiment of 
servants on horseback and on foot. He was 
arrayed with what was called a hocksing iron, 
which was a spear about fourteen feet long, 
tipped at the end with a crescent of sharp steel: 
this rested on the horse’s head, whence the Span- 
ish horses were always known by their right ear 
being bent down by the pressure of the weapon. 
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When a Spaniard found a herd of wild oxen, 
he chose his animal, rode at it, and with a dex- 
terous blow of his hocksing iron nearly severed 
the hind-leg just above the hock. The animal 
wheeled instantly, and woe to the hunter if he 
was dilatory in his movements. But generally 
the horse was so well trained that his move- 
ment was as swift as that of his wounded foe. 
The horseman was borne out of reach, and, at 
the first sign of hesitation on the part of the ox, 
he rode past him again like the wind, and this 
time cut the sinews of a fore-leg. This brought 
the ox to the ground, when the hunter rode up 
for the last time, dismounted, and dispatched 
him with a stab of a hunting-knife behind the 
horns, After this the Spaniard rode grandly 
home. 

The buccaneers despised this artistic plan of 
hunting. They knew no weapon but the gun— 
the best that Paris could furnish, and invariably 
used as tenderly as a new-born babe. More 
than once, in the course of their never-ending 
feud with the Spaniards, the advantage of their 
system was manifested. On one occasion a 
buccaneer was surprised with his engagé by fifty 
Spanish mounted lancers. The Frenchman 
cocked his musket, stood back to back to his 
engagé, and refused to surrender. The lancers 
rode round and round them, arguing very elo- 
quently that resistance was useless; the buc- 
caneer’s answer was that the first man who ap- 
proached would die. There did not happen to 
be any among the fifty who were anxious to lay 
down their life for their cause. So, after a 
brief consultation, the fifty marched off; and 
noticing, as they were going, some movement 
on the part of the buccaneer, panic seized them, 
and they fled at the top of their speed from 
these two determined men. 

Originally, as was observed above, the buc- 
caneers were a distinct class from the /libustiers, 
or sea-rovers. They were allies—usually fel- 
low-countrymen, mostly French. The Spaniard 
was their common foe; their haunts were the 
same. But, at first, the flidustiers did not care 
to hunt, and the buccaneers rarely accompanied 
their friends on their naval cruises. It was not 
till long after the occupation of Tortuga that, 
game becoming scarce, the men of the woods 
took to the sea, and their name, which was fa- 
miliar to the Spaniards, was applied to the 
whole race. 

Many of them were men of good family and 
education. Ravenau de Lussan, who was one 
of the most successful freebooters, was a French 
officer who had distinguished himself as a cadet, 
and had served under Condé, Dampierre men- 
tions an old buccaneer who had been one of 
Cromwell’s chief officers in Ireland; he was, 
says the traveler, “a hearty, merry old man,” 
who always declared he would never take quar- 
ter, and was accordingly shot by the Spaniards, 
at Leon, “from a long distance.” There were 
British university men among them, and Dutch 
bankrupts; adventurers from Germany, Scotch 
exiles, and innumerable officers from France, 
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whom the iron rule of the monarch and the 
cold shade of the aristocracy had driven abroad 
in disgust. 

One of the representative men of the class 
was Barthelemy the Portuguese, Where he 
came from, or how he ended, no one knows. 
He first looms up as the captain of a small bue- 
caneer craft carrying four three-pounders and 
thirty men—a mere mite in comparison with 
the Spanish galleons. For all this, Barthelemy 
determined to attack a large Spaniard which he 
met off Cape Corriente. The whole proceeding 
was characteristic. When the Spaniard hove 
in sight, the buccaneers assembled round the 
mast, discussed the stranger, and resolved, con- 
sidering the respective strength of the two ves- 
sels, that they would not attack unless the cap- 
tain particularly desired it. Barthelemy, thus 
appealed to, replied simply that nothing was to 
be won in any part of the world without risk, 
and ordered sail to be set in chase. The Span- 
iard carried seventy men as crew, besides mar- 
iners and passengers, and twenty guns. One 
can easily fancy the sensation created by the 
threatened attack of the little sea rover. This 
time, however, the Spanish captain did not or- 
der the “crane to be rigged to hoist the prize 
alongside ;” he armed his men, and when the 
buccaneers boarded, cutlass in hand, they were 
received so warmly that they were compelled to 
retreat to their own vessel. Barthelemy sheered 
off, and kept up a cannonade and rolling fire 
of musketry for five hours. We must suppose 
that the Spaniards were absolutely incapable of 
working their guns; for though their superiori- 
ty in men and metal was as six to one, the up- 
shot of the combat was, that when the bucca- 
neers boarded the second time, the deck was 
yielded without resistance. Barthelemy had 
lost fourteen men in killed and wounded—a 
large proportion for a flibustier—but there were 
not over forty men left living on board the 
Spaniard. 

The prize contained about $80,000 in money 
and merchandise, which would have given the 
captors some $4000 apiece—Barthelemy receiv- 
ing nearly a quarter of the whole as his share. 
But they were not destined to enjoy it. Want 
of water compelled them to run into a port in 
Cuba. On weighing, three Spaniards hove in 
sight, and captured them easily. Barthelemy 
was carried into San Francisco Campeachy, 
where he was immediately recognized, and the 
captain who had taken him required to sur- 
render him to justice. The captain had taken 
a fancy to his prisoner, and would have retained 
him. But the Spaniards thronged the harbor, 
erying, “ We have caught Barthelemy the Por- 
tuguese, the most wicked rascal in the world, 
who has done more harm to Spanish commerce 
than all the other pirates put together. We 
must hang him at once.” His capture was an 
event of national importance. Heavily ironed, 
and surrounded by a strong force of men armed 
to the teeth, the captive buccaneer was trans- 
ferred from the deck of the friendly captain to 





another vessel. It was judged unnecessary {, 
go through the form of a trial. A gibbet was 
all that was needed. A Spanish sailor—wher)). 
er from humanity or brutality we know not- 
let Barthelemy know that the scaffold was near|y 
ready and the rope noosed. There was no tim 
to be lost. He could neither elude the vigilanc. 
of his sentinel nor swim the distance which se). 
arated him from the shore; but he was not dis. 
couraged. Freed from his irons, he called the 
sentinel to him, and with a single blow, skil!- 
fully directed, laid him dead without a groan. 
Then, corking two empty wine-jars, he tied them 
under his armpits and let himself down into the 
water by the main-chains. The least danger to 
be apprehended was from the sharks. Fortune 
favored him, however, and he floated to land. 
Even then—such was the training of the Span- 
ish blood-hounds—escape seemed impossible. 
There was only one way of baffling these won- 
derful hunters, and that was by lying in a stream 
of running water. Barthelemy had read of fu- 
gitives escaping them in this way; he chose a 
running stream, half choked by fallen trees, and 
lay there for several days, listening to the bay- 
ing of the hounds and the shouts of the negroes 
in pursuit of him, supporting life by gnawing 
the roots which grew on the edge of the stream. 
At length he ventured to fly. With one last 
look at the gibbet intended for him, now plain}; 
marked in relief on the evening sky, he set oui 
at nightfall for the Golfo Tristi, his only bag- 
gage a calabash of water. Incredible as had 
been his former sufferings, he underwent greate: 
ones now. His food was the shell-fish throw: 
up on the beach, often putrid, and almost pois- 
onous. Sometimes the shore was so thickly 
overgrown with trees that he could not advanc« 
except by swinging himself in air from branch: 
to branch like the sloths. At other times his 
path was intersected by deep streams filled wit) 
caymans; and his only resource was to try to 
frighten them away by throwing stones into the 
water, then dash in, and endeavor to cross be- 
fore they had recovered their courage. On 
large river he crossed on a raft, the branche: 
for which he cut down with a knife made ou: 
of a rusty nail he found on the way. Indians, 
Spaniards, and jaguars were on his track. ‘T\ 
add to all, the heat was overpowering. Yet he 
surmounted all; and on the fourteenth day— 
the distance was over one hundred miles—h« 
had the delight of beholding a buccaneer shij 
careening. 

He was received with transports by his old 
friends, and immediately offered to lead them 
against a prize worthy of them: nothing less 
than the very ship in which he had been « 
prisoner at Campeachy. Ue soon found volun- 
teers to accompany him, and a day or two after- 
ward, at the dead of night, noiselessly boarded 
the Spaniard. The sentinel challenged them. 
“ We are sailors,” said Barthelemy, “returning 
from shore with goods that have paid no duty.” 
The faithful sentinel muttered a hope that he 
would not be forgotten, but the next moment 
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he was stabbed, and the buccaneers held pistols 
to the heads of the sleeping crew. Weighing 
anchor hastily, Barthelemy then stood to sea 
with his prize. 

But he had exhausted his stock of good for- 
tune in adversity; he had none left for pros- 
perity. A storm overtook him, and his ship 
went to pieces on the Jardine rocks. Barthe- 
lemy himself escaped, as usual, in a canoe, and 
arrived safely at Jamaica; but the chronicler 
briefly notes that “he never was fortunate after.” 
One can not help regretting that his end is un- 
known; for, though his exploits were less mar- 
yelous than those of Lolonnois, Montbars, or 
Morgan, he is as fine a type of the buccaneers 
of the Main as any of them. 

Lolonnois, whose name was so long the ter- 
ror of the Spaniards, was a Frenchman, born 
at Poiton; embarked, when yet a boy, for the 
West Indies as an engagé. 

It should be said here that these engagés were 
the indented servants of the buccaneer hunters. 
They were worthy young Frenchmen allured 
to Hispaniola by the glowing descriptions of 
the agents of the buccaneers at Bordeaux and 
Nantes. Their term of service was three years, 
during which they were expected to labor to 
the extent of their strength for their masters. 
Their chief business was carrying the hides of 
the animals killed by the hunters—toil arduous 
in the extreme in such a climate as Hispaniola, 
and when the overburdened engagé was expect- 
ed to keep up with his active master. Blows, 
and occasionally death, were the reward of an 
engagé who flinched from his task, or fainted 
under the fierce rays of that tropical sun. A 
merciful buccaneer would allow his engagé to 
rest on Sunday; but these were exceptions. An 
engagé once reminded his master that the Lord 
had said: “Six days shalt thou labor, and do 
all that thou hast to do; for the seventh day,” 
etc. The hunter turned fiercely upon him, and 
with a blow, replied: “‘ And I say unto you, Six 
days shalt thou kill bulls and skin them, and 
the seventh day thou shalt carry them to the 
beach.” Another unfortunate lad incurred his 
master’s displeasure, and was stripped and tied 
toatree. He was then scourged till his back 
“ran with an entire stream of blood.” When 
he fainted, his wounds were drenched with lem- 
on-juice and sprinkled with pepper and salt. 
Reviving under this horrible torture, the poor 
creature was again beaten till he died, implor- 
ing God that he would “make his master feel 
as many torments before his death” as he had 
inflicted on his engagé. The buccaneer chron- 
iclers record with satisfaction that the prayer 
was answered : the inhuman monster went mad 
a few days afterward, and actually tore himself 
to pieces with his own hands! 

The historians of the buccaneers, (xmelin 
and Esquemeling, were both engagés. The for- 
mer was by profession a surgeon, but by some 
mishap had been sold as an apprentice. Of his 
dreadful sufferings from fatigue, hunger, thirst, 





and fever, he has left an interesting account. | the hopes raised by Lolonnois’s courage and 


On recovering from his fever the famished doc- 
tor gladly accepted an invitation from a neigh- 
bor to eat a wholesome meal at his house. His 
master saw him leave the house, and, on a 
frivolous charge of treachery, thrust him into a 
damp, filthy, dark cellar, which served as a dun- 
geon. Here he remained three days in irons, 
lying naked on the stones. The flesh creeps at 
that part of his story where he describes how, 
as he lay thinking, he felt something cold touch 
his side, spread till it encircled his naked body, 
and at last—for it was a snake—tighten its folds 
till it impeded his respiration. Of the agony 
of that moment, when the serpent’s bite was ex- 
pected every second, and it was wholly futile 
to think of calling for help, we can all form 
an idea. One does not breathe freely till the 
Frenchman adds that the snake, after holding 
him an age of minutes in its gripe, at last glided 
away to its hole. 

Cruelties of this order were so common, and 
the labor of the engagé was so severe, that trav- 
elers have ascribed the great proportion of idiots 
among the people of these islands to that cause. 
There was but one way in which an engagé could 
secure himself against ill treatment, and that 
was by becoming an expert marksman. In their 
forays and bouts with the Spaniard the buc- 
caneers knew the value of a good shot too well 
to despise one. Sometimes an unusual degree 
of skill in this respect secured for the engagé the 
degree of Hunter after a few months’ service ; 
but the lucky ones who thus escaped the regu- 
lar three years’ term were few. At the expira- 
tion of three years the master was expected to 
give his freedman a musket, clothes, one pound 
of powder and six of lead: he was received into 
the fraternity of the buccaneers, and imme- 
diately began to exercise on the last arrival from 
France the same treatment he had himself ex- 
perienced. 

This was Lolonnois’s apprenticeship to the 
life of a buccaneer. Tortuga was in its glory 
at the time he set sail on his first ship: no city 
in the world saw money so freely lavished on 
extravagance as that rocky home of the free- 
booters. Sailing from thence with a high rep- 
utation for courage and skill, he soon made him- 
self renowned for his cruelty. Neither Span- 
iard nor Indian would allow himself to be taken 
alive by the buccaneer who had sworn to torture 
every prisoner to death. The Governor of Cuba 
sent a well-armed vessel to take him, but Lo- 
lonnois boldly boarded her at night, and with 
his own hand beheaded each Spaniard as he 
ascended the hatch—tasting the blood as he per- 
formed his horrid task. 

It has been remarked that the French, who 
are naturally a humane people, have no com- 
peers in cruelty when their vein lies that way. 
Lolonnois is an illustration of the truth of the 
remark. His great expedition was undertaken 
against Venezuela. It had the sanction of the 
French governor of Tortuga, and, to a certain 
extent, of the French authorities at home ; and 
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good fortune were so great that four hundred 
men, in eight ships, sailed under his orders. 
Venezuela was then a rich country. Gold was 
plentiful, and Merida, Maracaybo, and Gibral- 
tar were populous and flourishing towns. The 
first, indeed, was much larger and richer than 
it is now. 

After the first brush the Spaniards evacuated 
Maracaybo with their valuables. Gibraltar they 
defended better, being led by a brave Flemish 
soldier; but nothing could resist the onset of 
the buccaneers. ‘The red flag waved over both 
places. Of merchandise, stores, and provisions 
the victors found an abundance; but the inhab- 
itants had fled with their money and jewels. 
Lolonnois set his heart on obtaining these. He 
kept astrong force constantly scouring the woods 
in search of Spaniards, and each prisoner was 
offered a choice between death by torture or a 
betrayal of his friends’ hiding-places. Many 
who refused to speak were hewed to pieces by 
Lolonnois himself in the sight of their fellow- 
captives. ‘The women were starved into sub- 
mission: in his playful moments, Lolonnois 
would hang a Spaniard by the beard till he con- 
fessed where part of the hidden treasure could 
be found. After obtaining all he could in this 
way, pestilence breaking out at Gibraltar, Lo- 
lonnois resolved to return. He sent word to 
the Spaniards that, if they did not pay him 
80,000 pieces of eight within two days, he would 
burn the city toashes. The wretched fugitives 
were discussing the offer when they saw the 
smoke ascend from the city. They sent hastily 
to say that they would pay the money provided 
the fire were extinguished. Lolonnois complied 
with the request; the Spaniards paid all the 
money they could raise; Maracaybo did the 
same; and the fleet set sail with $260,000 in 
money, and $100,000 in church-plate, besides 
vast quantities of silk, linen, and tobacco, and a 
great number of young Spanish girls and slaves. 
The whole was divided according to the buc- 
caneer code—every sailor receiving money and 
merchandise to the value of 100 pieces of eight 
besides slaves. ‘Tortuga saw a good time after 
the return of the fleet. The buccaneers were 
so reckless, and knew so little of business, that 
the Governor, who bought of them a portion of 
the merchandise they had brought to Tortuga, 
realized, on a single cargo he sent to France, 
the enormous profit of $600,000. 

Lolonnois spent his share in three weeks, in 
feasting and debauchery. He was, says his 
biographer, a Caliban on land. His courage, 
however, was so renowned that he had no dif- 
ficulty in fitting out a second expedition against 
Nicaragua, about the same strength as his for- 
mer one. But his star had set. He took San 
Pedro; but the most frightful tortures could 
not extract any money or valuables from his 
prisoners. Pushing farther inland, insurmount- 
able difficulties assailed him. His provisions 
and water failed. The Spaniards laid ambus- 
cade after ambuscade, and though Lolonnois 
generally defeated them with great slaughter, 


he lost many men in these contests, without any 
corresponding advantage. The road was over- 
grown with thorny shrubs, and the buccaneer 
had not thought of providing shoes for his men, 
Disease thinned their ranks. Driven frantic 
by disappointment, Lolonnois raved like a mad- 
man, hewed his guides to pieces, and swore that 
he would not leave a Spaniard alive. But it 
was all of no use. He could not penetrate the 
country, and was forced to return to the sea- 
coast. There a party of his men deserted him 
with his best ship. With the remainder Lo- 
lonnois still planned a fresh attack on Nicara- 
gua, But his vessel grounded on a sand-bank, 
and could not be removed. Not a whit dis- 
couraged, he broke her to pieces, and set about 
building a boat with the remnants. His men 
he directed to plant vegetables, as they were 
suffering frightfully from famine. When his 
boat was built, he might easily have escaped to 
Tortuga. But he had sworn not to retum 
empty-handed. He was as resolved as ever to 
sack the Nicaraguan towns. He set sail, land- 
ed on the Nicaraguan coast, and, for the first 
time in his life, was beaten back by the Span- 
iards. He took to his boat, and sheered off, 
intending to renew the attack in a day or two. 
But being driven out of his course, he landed 
near the Gulf of Darien to obtain water and 
provisions, and fell, with all his men, into the 
hands of that horrible race, the Darien In- 
dians. Lolonnois was instantly killed, chopped 
up, and eaten as a hash. A fit end for such a 
hero! 

Montbars, the exterminator, though as much 
dreaded by the Spaniards as Lolonnois, was a 
man of a very different stamp. The son and 
heir of a wealthy land-owner in Languedoc, his 
imagination was so fired and his passions roused 
by the accounts he read of the Spanish cruelties 
in America, that he became a monomaniac on 
the subject. Having agreed, when a lad at 
college, to personate a Frenchman in the pro- 
logue to a play, his interlocutor being a Span- 
iard, he could not wait for his cue, but rushed 
in a frantic manner upon the stage, in the mid- 
dle of a soliloquy of the Spaniard, abusing his 
astonished fellow-actor with the utmost violence, 
and was only restrained from killing him on the 
spot by the interference of the spectators. Such 
a boy’s vocation was plain. He was sent to sea 
under his uncle to cruise against the Spaniards, 
and soon became a buccaneer chief. His ex- 
ploits were less marvelous than those of Lo- 
lonnois or Morgan; but he was unsurpassed 
in ferocity and courage. The very first prize 
he took had been captured by boarding. She 
was a rich vessel, and the moment the French 
were masters of her, they began to revel in 
anticipation over their booty. Montbars’s uncle 
congratulated him on the fortune he had won 
so easily. “Money!” cried the youth indig- 
nantly, “who is thinking of money? Look at 
all those Spariards killed—every man of them 
stone dead.” Hence his name, “The Exterm- 





inator.” 
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Doubtless the greatest of the dynasty of 
buceaneer chiefs as well as the last, was the 
famous Henry Morgan, a Welchman by birth. 
He had gone to sea when a boy in search of 
adventure, and manhood found him quite a 
distinguished sailor and marked man among 
the buccaneers. His education was completed 
under Mansfeldt, in concert with whom he 
seems to have entertained serious ideas of 
founding a neutral or buccaneer state ir. Central 
America as a counterpoise to the Spaniards; a 
project warmly seconded by the Governor of 
the Province of Virginia. An attempt was 
made in fact, and St. Catherine’s, an island on 
the Costa Rica coast, was to have been the 
nucleus of the future buccaneer republic; but 
the scheme failed, Mansfeldt died, and the 
garrison at St. Catherine’s surrendered at dis- 
cretion to the Spaniards. 

Mansfeldt’s death left Morgan supreme. He 
set his whole energies to work to muster a force 
large enough to clear his skirts of the charge of 
piracy; for the only distinction between the 
pirates and admirals of that day lay in their 
respective strength. Though not renouncing 
his own country, his principles, in respect to his 
men, were cosmopolitan; all were welcome, 
provided they were brave, except Spaniards. 
Having in course of time collected a force of 
something like seven hundred men, he prepared 
for a descent on the island of Cuba. Some of 
the men were for making a dash at the Havana; 
bat Morgan, who knew the difficulty of any such 
enterprise, preferred an attack on the town of 
Puerto Principe, which was understood to be 
wealthy, and weakly garrisoned. The Span- 
iards had wind of his coming, and prepared 
ambuscades; but Morgan evaded them and 
took the town without trouble. Unhappily for 
him, the inhabitants had had time to hide their 
money and valuables; a few hundred cows, 
which the Spaniards were civilly requested to 
kill and salt in presence of their enemies, were 
the whole fruit of the enterprise. 

Better luck attended him in his expedition 
against Porto Bello on the Isthmus—then a 
rich port, though unhealthy, and the chief At- 
lantic mart for slaves and the precious metals. 
It was well fortified and usually well garrisoned ; 
the Spaniards felt certain that it could not be 
taken except by a regular siege and regular ap- 
proaches, during which the Govemmor of Panama 
would have ample time to send relief. A 
stratagem enabled Morgan to throw a party of 
men into the city. They were soon discovered, 
and the Spaniards flocked to the citadel and 
forts. The prospect was that the buccaneers 
would yield to the temptations offered by the 
rich city at their feet, and so fall an easy prey 
to a party sallying from the defenses. But 
Morgan had provided against this. When the 
alarm was given, his men, without noticing the 
stosehouses or churches, flew to the convents, 
and dragged from them all the monks and nuns. 
The wisdom of the plan was apparent next day 
when the astonished garrison beheld a dozen 





frightened friars, and as many pale nuns ad- 
vancing over the glacis, bearing scaling ladders 
which they proceeded to plant against the walls. 
Very few of these Holy Fathers showed much 
heroism. They beseeched the garrison to spare 
their lives, not forgetting to warn them that the 
murder of a holy man of their figure was pecu- 
liarly damnable, even though it were the only 
method of saving the place; and thus, thanks 
to Spanish superstition, the ladders were planted 
and the place taken. The city was sacked ac- 
cording to buccaneer rule, and in fifteen days 
was stripped naked as a burial-ground. Some 
of the fugitives made their way to Panama to 
notify the President, Don Juan Perez de Guz- 
man, of the disaster; and, as in duty bound, 
that worthy appeared in the plain at the head 
of an army considerably stronger than Morgan’s. 
But it appeared he had no intention of fighting. 
There was so much chivalry and so little com- 
mon sense in the Spanish character at this 
period that we need feel no surprise at learning 
that Don Juan Perez found nothing better to 
do, when he advanced within sight of Morgan's 
pickets, than to send him a messenger to com- 
pliment him on his bravery, and inquire with 
professional sympathy what were the arms he 
used in the capture of so strong a place. Mor- 
gan was not to be outdone. He sent the 
Spaniard a musket, which he took from one of 
the buccaneers, and a handful of bullets, as a 
sample of the tools he used, and bégged Don 
Juan to keep them, as he would call for them 
at Panama in the course of a few months. 
The President took the hint, returned the mus- 
ket, begging that Morgan would not give him- 
self the trouble to call at Panama, and presented 
him with an emerald ring in token of his esteem. 
All this, while Morgan was sacking the chief 
Atlantic port of the state, and torturing ‘the 
people, seems queer enough. 

The net proceeds of this expedition were es- 
timated at 260,000 pieces of eight, besides silk, 
merchandise, and slaves; which lasted the buc- 
caneers a few days, and soon passed into the 
hands of the retailers and women of Jamaica. 
When the whole was exhausted, Morgan went 
to sea again; and having on board the fleet one 
of Lolonnois’s old sailors, was persuaded to imi- 
tate his predecessor, and make a foray in Ven- 
ezuela. It was entirely successful: Maracaybo 
and Gibraltar fell into the hands of the bucca- 
neers without any resistance worth mentioning. 
The only features of the enterprise which dis- 
tinguish it from the other expeditions of the 
period were the horrible tortures inflicted on 
the prisoners. Taught by sad experience, the 
Spaniards had prepared hiding-places before- 
hand for their treasure. Morgan, to be even 
with them, excelled even Lolonnois in cruelty. 
The Welshman has no rivals. Even the inqui- 
sition appears mild by contrast. When Gib- 
raltar was taken, a poor lunatic who had not 
joined his people in their flight, but had amused 
himself in dressing his person in the finest 
clothes he conld find in the deserted houses, 
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was caught and taken before Morgan. When 
asked where the people were, he said he really 
did not know, but supposed they would soon be 
back; that really, for his part, he, Pepe, did not 
care. They inquired where the money was hid: 
the poor crazy creature took them to a chest in 
one of the churches, and pointed archly to it; 
it was, of course, empty. To punish him for 
what they chose to consider a trick, they hung 
him up by his wrists, with weights attached to 
his feet, till his arms were dislocated. In his 
agony, he assured them that he was brother to 
the Governor of Maracaybo, who would punish 
them for plaguing him; but that, in the mean 
time, he had 50,000 crowns, which he would 
give them if they would take him down. They 
did so: he led them to his hovel, and from un- 
der the hearth-stone disinterred three pieces of 
eight—all his freasure—which he gave them 
with sobs and tears. Put again to the torture, 
he fell on his knees, crying: “‘ What will you do 
with me, Englishmen? I am a poor man, who 
live on alms and sleep at the hospital.” So 
they lit a fire of palm-leaves, tossed the poor 
idiot into it, and burnt him to death. 

The brutality of these tortures can only be 
explained by the astonishing tenacity of the rich 
merchants of the Spanish ports. One old fellow 
was seized, and denounced as wealthy by a ren- 
egade. He took the angels to witness that all 
his wealth had been 100 pieces of eight, which 
were taken from him at the sack. He was not 
believed, and was put to the torture called 
“swimming on land.” Ropes were fastened to 
his wrists and ankles, and to the four corners 
of the room; while he was thus stretched out, 
a weight of 500 pounds was placed on his loins, 
and the cords kept constantly in motion. Still 
he gwore he had nothing. Fire was then pro- 
cured; his beard was burnt off, and his body 
singed. Still he said the same thing. He was 
kept several days almost without food; and, un- 
der the torture thus inflicted, he confessed that 
he had 500 pieces of eight, which he would give 
for his life. ‘The buccaneers fell upon him with 
clubs, and threatened to make an end of him; 
when, at last, the obstinate old miser agreed to 
lead them to his hoard, where they found 2000 
pieces of eight. 

Morgan’s great exploit was the expedition 
against Panama. This was the most extensive 
buccaneer operation that had ever been under- 
taken. Morgan had thirty-seven vessels—sev- 
eral of which were from New England—and 
2200 well-armed men. Though he gave out 
that he was sailing against “the open and de- 
clared enemies of the King, his master,” and 
hoisted the royal flag, the expedition was car- 
ried out on strictly buccaneering principles. The 
town to be attacked was chosen by lot. The 
booty was to be divided into shares, every man 
throwing all he had taken into the common 
heap. A captain had five or six shares, a mate 
two, a sailor one, a boy half a share. A scale 
of rewards for wounds and distinguished serv- 
ices was inserted in the charter party—at least 





as equitable as that now in use among warlike 
nations. To him who struck the enemy’s flag, 
or planted the buccaneers’, fifty crowns were 
given; to him who took a prisoner with tidings 
one hundred piastres ; if an officer, a larger sum. 
The loss of an eye was compensated by $100; 
both eyes, $200; a leg or an arm, $500; both 
arms, $800; and so on, even to the loss of g 
finger, which was valued at a hundred piastres, 
The surgeon had his share as an officer, besideg 
$200 for his medicine chest. 

Chagres, with its castle, well-armed and well- 
defended by Spaniards and Indians, was taken, 
it is said, by a device which has since been use- 
fully employed in war. While the attack was 
going on, an Indian arrow struck one of the 
buccaneers in the eye. “* Attendez, mes fréres,” 
said the wounded man, “je m’en vais faire périr 
tous les Espagnols—tous—avec cette sacrée fleche ;” 
and winding round the arrow a handful of the 
wild cotton the buccaneers always carried about 
them to serve instead of lint, he put it in his 
musket and fired at the roof of the castle. The 
roof was of thatch; the blazing arrow set it on 
fire; and in a few minutes fifty other lighted 
arrows were sticking in it, spreading the confla- 
gration. Chagres was taken and sacked. 

The march to Panama began on the 18th 
January, 1670. As usual with the buccaneers, 
the commissariat and transportation departments 
had been entirely neglected, and the little army 
suffered horribly, from the start, from famine ; 
the men ate the leather of their accoutrements 
soaked in water. On the ninth day, reaching 
the summit of the ridge, they caught sight, for 
the first time, of the Pacific Ocean, and a burst 
of rapture rose from the exulting army. That 
very evening they watched the sun set on the 
burnished steeples of Panama. 

Next morning the attack began. History 
contains few battles so interesting. On the one 
side were Morgan’s buccaneers, ragged, fam- 
ished, and reckless; without artillery, and in 
bad discipline; in all, a trifle over 1000 men. 
On the other, the Spaniards counted 5000 foot, 
1450 horse, and a large train of artillery; they 
had trained two hundred bulls to charge the 
enemy like Indian elephants; they were pre- 
pared for the attack, had sent their women and 
money to Tavoga, and were well able to stand 
asiege. ‘The Spanish army, drawn up in battle 
array on the plain, glittered like a gaudy picture 
in the bright sunlight: the buccaneeers, encamp- 
ed in the hills, resembled wild beasts sallying 
from their lairs in search of food. But, for all 
their numbers and gallant show, the Spaniards 
had not the thew of their desperate assailants. 
The bulls became unmanageable, and threw 
their cavalry into confusion. The infantry could 
not withstand the impetuous charge of Morgan’s 
fellows. Every buccaneer shot took effect ; the 
Spaniards, nervous and excited, fired wildly and 
harmlessly. First one regiment, then another, 
turned about and fied. In two hours the whole 
army was routed; and Morgan, in hot pursuit, 
followed them straight into the city. Panama, 
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the Queen of the Pacific, was his. A stately, 
magnificent city—the entrepdt of trade, and the 
mart to which the gold-miners and slave-dealers 
sent their wares. Two thousand mules were 
constantly employed in carrying treasure from 
Panama to Porto Bello for shipment. Though 
a whole month had been spent in stripping the 
city by the Spaniards, the buccaneers found 
rooms and stores choked with every kind of 
costly merchandise. The Spaniards in Amer- 
ica have never raised such superb edifices as 
those which Morgan fired on his entrance. 

The sack was like all similar operations of the 
buccaneers. The tortures of Maracaybo were re- 
newed on the prisoners that were caught; old men 
and young, children and maidens, were hacked 
and hewed, stretched on the rack, crushed, mu- 
tilated, hanged, roasted, tormented by every 
device of infernal cruelty. Tavoga was taken, 
and several hundred of the fairest of the Span- 
ish women carried off. One of these, a lady 
of surpassing beauty, was taken by Morgan 
himself. She was the wife of a Spanish mer- 
chant who was absent at the time, and was as 
haughty as she was beautiful. Morgan actual- 
ly—we have indisputable authority for the state- 
ment—fell in love with her. He separated her 
from the other captives, treated her with great 
respect, and labored to convince her that the 
buccaneers were at least equal in point of refine- 
ment and cultivation to the Spaniards. But 
she only begged that she might be confined with 
her friends. Morgan refused; sent her pres- 
ents of jewelry, rich stuffs, and perfumes; fur- 
nished her table from his own; and when by 
these attentions he had induced her to receive 
him with civility, offered her a share of his 
fortunes and his home. The haughty Spaniard 
peremptorily refused. He tendered all his share 
of the booty; she spurned it. He threatened 
her with the fate of her friends; she defied him. 
He approached her menacingly; she drew a 
poniard, and warned him that if she could not 
kill him she could at least make sure of her- 
self. Baffled and enraged, Morgan had her 
immured in a dark cellar, without clothes, and 
almost without food. There he would come to 
see her, and find her in constant prayer and 
unchanged. Meanwhile the buccaneers began 
to complain that Morgan was betraying their 
interests for the sake of his Spanish beauty ; 
and their chief admitting the justice of their 
reproaches, gave orders for the march home- 
ward. The buccaneers took their prisoners with 
them: the beautiful Spaniard walked over the 
scorching sand between two sailors. For the 
first time her courage began to fail her, as the 
distance from her home lengthened ; doubtless 
she thought of her husband’s return, and of his 
desolation when he should find it deserted: 
Her piteous cries of affliction reached Morgan’s 
ears. At the last moment he redeemed a part 
of his former villanies by a ray of humanity. 
The lady had agreed to pay $30,000 for her 
ransom, and had sent word to two priests to 
bring the sum—from a hiding-place she indi- 





cated—to Morgan. But the rogues had used 
it to ransom some of their fellow-priests. When 
this was explained to Morgan, he cast one last 
look on the pale face of his beautiful captive, 
then ordered the men who guarded her to take 
her back to Panama. 

The survivors of the Panama expedition 
ought all to have made fortunes. The plunder 
was estimated at nearly two millions and a 
half of dollars, besides slaves: one hundred 
and seventy-five mules had left Panama laden 
with gold and silver. But there can be no 
doubt that Morgan and one or two of his 
friends secreted a large portion of the booty, 
especially the jewels; and that the whole raz- 
zia amounted to a much larger sum than three 
millions, The division was apparently fair, but 
really dishonest. Instead of receiving 1000 
pieces of eight as they had expected, the com- 
mon sailors only got 200. A mutiny had like 
to have broken out in consequence, and the 
French actually threatened Morgan's life; but 
by good management the danger was averted, 
though the little army was broken up. Morgan 
returned to Jamaica with a splendid fortune. 
He was knighted by Charles the Second, and 
when the Earl of Carlisle went to England, he 
was made Governor of Jamaica, in which office, 
saith the historian, Sir Henry much distinguish- 
ed himself by the vigilance and severity with 
which he suppressed those unlawful bodies of 
pirates called buccaneers. 

He did the work so well—hanging many of 
his old friends, and surrendering others to the 
Spaniards—that after him the business became 
poor and dull. The red flag still waved in the 
Main, and now and then a successful foray was 
made on the Spanish coast; but large opera- 
tions were impossible, and the spirit of the 
buccaneers was broken. Very soon after Mor- 
gan’s death the fraternity ceased to enjoy a 
separate existence. Their haunts were rav- 
aged, their ships sunk, their captains hanged. 
Henceforth buccaneers were pirates and no- 
thing more. 





THE JUDGE'S DAUGHTER. 

T was a dark night; a winter night; a night 

when the winds were abroad, with snow, and 
all the fury of a tempest. 

Here and there, along the streets, the glim- 
mer of a light might be seen. It was before 
the days of gas, and the oil-lamps were mostly 
blown out by a moderate breeze. Sometimes a 
pedestrian could be descried staggering along, 
gathering his cloak around him at every fourth 
step, and turning his buck as often to the storm 
that threatened to strip him. 

Long before midnight every strect in the city 
was silent and deserted, and the few lights left 
might as well have gone out with their fellows, 
since they served no good purpose to any mor- 
tal. Not even a thief would venture out on 
such a night, or expose his precious body to 
such a storm. 

In the old court-room of the Oyer and Term- 
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iner a scene was presented on that night which 
at this day is somewhat unusual. 

The court had been in session since ten in 
the forenoon, having taken a recess for dinner 
and another for supper. It was now ten‘o’clock, 
and the court and jury were alike exhausted ; 
but they had agreed to finish the cause on trial 
that night; and the jury were listening to the 
summing-up on the part of the people by the 
district-attorney, who was calmly and dispas- 
sionately laying before them the evidence, and, 
with tremendous force, urging on them the pro- 
priety of a verdict against the prisoner. 

The judge was a stranger to that bench. He 
was from a country circuit, appointed to relieve 
the press of city business, and he had worked 
steadily for four weeks of the term, which was 
now approaching its close, and had disposed of 
an immense amount of work. He had won the 
respect of the bar by his dignified and urbane 
bearing, his clear and lucid opinions and decis- 
ions, his kindness to younger members of the pro- 
fession, and his steadfast attention to the work 
before him. But off from the bench no one 
saw him. From the moment that he left the 
court-room he disappeared. His carriage blinds 
were always closed, and he drove directly to his 
hotel, where he kept his rooms, and did not ap- 
pear until to return to the court-room. * 

It was said that he was a man of great wealth, 
of elegant tastes, of refined and luxurious habits 
of life. Men wondered why he submitted to the 
drudgery of the bench; to the hard labor which 
a judge must do. 

He did not need the salary: that was evi- 
dent from his style of living at home and in the 
city. He did not need the position or reputa- 
tion it gaye him: that he had enjoyed while 
at the bar.and in Congress, when to be in Con- 
gress was an honor. He did not do it from 
love of it: that no one who knew him would 
suspect; for, while he was prompt and faithful 
to attend to his duties, he never went one step 
farther, and in all his decisions was exceedingly 
careful not to waste time or words, or to travel 
out of the record, as is the fashion with our 
judges now, who seek arguments in Karnak 
and old Thebes to decide real estate questions 
in Rockland county. 

Why he retained his judgeship, therefore, re- 
mained a subject of conjecture; and perhaps 
the most reasonable suggestion was that he did 
so for employment of mind, and to keep him- 
self from painful thought. If so, it was a good 
plan. Nothing could more effectually drive 
away all painful recollections than steady devo- 
tion to the business of a circuit judge, provided 
he could once get the victory for the labor over 
the memories. If painful memory kept him 
from business it would be of no avail, but let 
him once forget the past, in the absorbing in- 
terest of judicial study, and he might retain the 
victory. 

Such, doubtless, was the trath with Judge 
Cameron. 

To the case now before him he had devoted 








himself with even unusual diligence. He seem. 
ed to be absorbed in it during the sessions of the 
court, and to have bent all the energies of his 
mind to the points involved. It was remarked, 
too, that from day to day, as it progressed, he 
had gradually leaned more and more against the 
prisoner, as if he had become convinced of the 
propriety of a verdict of guilty even before the 
evidence closed. This is not an uncommon oc. 
currence. In most cases a man must be super- 
human to avoid this. It may be said that 
judge should conceal them, if he has such feel- 
ings. We will not stop to discuss that now. 
Charles Cameron was no man to disguise his 
feelings on or off the bench. 

The district-attorney closed, and the jury 
rose to listen to the charge of the court. 

The prisoner was a woman. She was in- 
dicted for the murder of her child, a young in- 
fant, and the case had hung, as most cases of 
this nature do, on medical testimony. The 
child was but a month old, and was found dead 
in its bed. The marks on its body might have 
indicated the causes of its death, or might have 
been the convulsive graspings of the mother 
holding her dead boy to her heart. The prose- 
cution contended for the one view, the defense 
for the other. The medical evidence had been 
about equally balanced. 

It was in proof that the mother lived alone 
in a house in the outskirts of the city. That 
she kept a servant, and had frequent visits from 
a gentleman, whose face the servant had never 
seen, though two years had passed during which 
he was there almost daily. She lived in plain 
and respectable style, was seldom out of her 
house, saw no other person but this one man, 
and had two children, of which this child was 
one, which died one month after it was born. 
Her usual visitor had not been seen for a month 
before her arrest. 

On the cross examination the servant show- 
ed clearly that she had a feeling of enmity to 
the prisoner, growing out of some trifle, but not 
uncommon in persons of her nation and posi- 
tion, leading them, as lawyers see daily illus- 
trated, to lie, and verify their lies by oaths, to 
obtain revenge for their real or fancied wrongs. 

View it in its best light, the case was a dark 
one. So all who were in the court-room seem- 
ed to think. So thought the prisoner's counsel, 
than whom none abler could be found in the 
city. 

To say the best of the whole case it was a 
mysterious one, and none the less so that the 
prisoner had sat in court from day to day heav- 
ily vailed, and no one had seen her face, or 
knew what looking person she was. 

The judge received the testimony fully. His 
clear mind had taken in every point, and ar- 
ranged it with reference to its logical bearing 
on the ease, so that as he proceeded new light 
seemed to break on the dark points. 

The prisoner, for the first time in the course 
of the trial, appeared interested in what was 
going on. She turned her face toward the 
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bench, and gradually leaned forward as if to 
catch every sound that he uttered. As he pro- 
ceeded she sometimes shuddered. 

Before he closed he adverted to one singular 
point in the case. 

“You can not fail to have observed, gentle- 
men, that no attempt has been made to clear 
the mystery hanging about the prisoner’s former 
history, and character, and manner of living. 
Whether it has or has not any direct bearing 
on the question of her guilt or innocence, it has 
much weight on the general question of char- 
acter. No proof of good character is offered 
you. No one stands here to vouch for it. No 
one offers any endorsement of the prisoner’s 
manner of life, but, on the contrary, you are 
left to believe that she was without friends, 
without acquaintances, and for some reason 
out of the pale of society. While this friend- 
lessness may be the result of misfortune, it is 
ordinarily understood to be the result of guilt ; 
and though it by no means authorizes you to 
stamp the prisoner as a murderess, it is entitled 
to its weight in determining her character, and 
the probability of her being induced to commit 
the crime of which she stands accused !” 

With a few general remarks the charge closed. 

Before the jury retired, and immediately 
after the judge ceased, one of the jurcrs, a man 
of mild and venerable aspect, asked the court 
if it was proper to request the prisoner to re- 
move her vail. “I can not well determine a 
question of such importance with reference to 
a person I have never seen,” said he. 

The prisoner was sitting in the same attitude, 
with her face turned to the judge, her head 
leaning toward him, as if she still heard his 
voice. She had not moveds She heard the 
question, however, and with one hand swept 
back her vail from her countenance. 

Never in any court-room, since the trial of | 
the beautiful Lady Jane Gray, did a face of) 
such royal beauty flash on-the gaze of an as- 
tonished jury. She was young—not more than 
twenty-five. Her features were of exquisite 
mould; her forehead broad and massive; her 
eye light-blue, and exceedingly clear and rich; 
her lips of matchless chiseling. 

But the agony that was on all her face was 
unutterable, indescribable. She fixed her steady, 
imploring gaze on the judge, turned it to the 
juror who had spoken, and again let her vail 
fall, and herself sank back exhausted and faint- 
ing. 

It was not till after the jury had retired that 
the clerk observed that the judge had fallen 
from his chair. Hastily rushing up to the bench, 
the officers lifted him and carried him to an open 
window. He revived soon, and the snow on his 
forehead recalled him to his senses. At first 
he muttered some inaudible sentences, and then 
gained strength to stand. He looked around 
him anxiously, and then thanking the officers 
for their attention, he resumed his seat and qui- 
etly awaited, with others, the return of the jury. 


exertion and the closeness of the room. No 
one—I am wrong—only one of the persons who 
were in the court-room besides himself knew of 
the emotions which had so shaken that man. 
While the jury are deliberating we will go back 
in the story, and endeavor to make the scene 
as intelligible to the reader as it was to those 
two. 

Charles Cameron, the only son of a wealthy 
lawyer of the colony of Virginia, was heir alike 
to a large fortune and a stern disposition. The 
old man had been a Royalist in the revolution, 
and never forgave the colonies their successful 
revolt. The son was a Whig, as violent as his 
father was on the other side, and many severe 
contests arose between them on political sub- 
jects. It was remarked as strange, that the 
old man, after all the violent scenes which had 
passed between his son and himself, and after 
all the enmity he had expressed to his son’s 
principles, should have left him his fortune with- 
out limit or incumbrance. The son was in all 
respects worthy a fortune. He was a polished 
gentleman, a good companion, a faithful coun- 
selor, and a splendid scholar. He removed to 
a northern state shortly after his father’s death, 
and soon took a prominent stand at the bar. 
Party politics ran high. He was a candidate 
for Congress against a man twenty years his 
senior. Many bitter things were said on both 
sides, some of which the hot blood of the young 
man resented with fury, and some which the 
cool determination of the older candidate made 
causes of enmity that was confirmed by his de- 
feat, and made ten-fold more fierce when young 
Cameron ran away with his daughter, married 
her, and took her to Washington as his bride. 

She never went into her father’s horse again, 
nor was recognized by him, or by aay of his 
family, when they met, as they did daily, in the 
streets. Sixteen years passed, during which 
neither Cameron nor Bromley changed one jot 
in their feelings toward each other; and then 
death came into the house of the former. 
Death is a terrible leveler. He is a tremen- 
dous enemy to distinctions. So even are the 
bottoms and the surfaces of graves, that men 
begin to feel that level whenever death ap- 
proaches them, and are ready to forget all their 
differences. Not so John Bromley; he was not 
like other men. Not so Charles Cameron; he 
was like John Bromley. 

“Charles,” said Alice Cameron, “I am dy- 
ing, and I would fain be reconciled to my father. 
Will you ask him to come and see me?” 

He consented willingly, and sent that very 
hour a servant with a note asking Mr. Brom- 
ley to do Mrs. Cameron the honor to call and 
see her. Such a formal note seemed strange 
in such circumstances; but all the tewn knew 
that Mrs. Cameron was dying, and he could not 
but understand it as a summons to the death- 
bed of his daughter. He paid not the slightest 
attention to it. She penciled with her own 
feeble hand a petition—a daughter’s earnest 
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more on his face before she departed to the 
dread assembly of the dead. He did not come. 
When Cameron saw his wife lying dead, and 
the note returned, unopened, lying on the little 
stand by her head, he vowed a solemn vow that 
he would never forgive the man that last un- 
kindness, not on earth, not though he stood at 
heaven’s gate and were excluded for that hatred. 
He forgot that he would have done just so him- 
self. 

She left him one daughter fifteen years old. 
Two years later she was seventeen, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. All the strong man’s heart was 
bound up in the child; and she was one to love. 
Her form was of the mould of Eve’s. Her eye 
was of the blue of the skies of Eden. Her voice 
was perfect music. For the first two years 
after her mother’s death she was growing into 
complete womanhood, and then she was a splen- 
did woman. 

I have some hesitation in attempting to de- 
scribe her character. It was by no means per- 
fect. It was hardly possible that the child of 
such a father should be very mild and gentle ; 
and, in fact, she was very like him in her firm- 
ness and her determination of purpose. Withal 
she inherited from her mother an amount of 
passion, warmth of feeling, and devotedness to 
any object of her affection, which, coupled with 
her fixedness of will, made her a difficult sub- 
ject of management. 


These were the prominent points of danger 
in her character. Every thing else was exceed- 
ingly winning and lovely, and even these points 


rendered her more attractive. If her horse re- 
fused to leap a fence, she rode him at it stead- 
ily till he did it. If she wished a flower that 
grew on the edge of a precipice, she walked 
boldly out and plucked it. If one she called 
friend were in need, she never rested till the 
aid was rendered. She had even been known 
to go alone at midnight for a physician to see 
her father in a severe attack of illness, because 
she would not trust a servant. 

It was not strange that the strong man’s heart 
wound itself around her. He made her his idol. 
He was gradually devoting himself more and 
more rigorously to his profession, and when he 
did permit himself to escape his library, it was 
his joy to be welcomed by her unrivaled smile 
and voice. She queened it in his house, and 
held gay revels in the large drawing-room while 
her father pored over books in his undisturbed 
office. 

Matters were in this condition when Mr. 
Bromley died, leaving a will by which he gave 
his entire property to his three children older 
than Alice, cutting off Mrs. Cameron and her 
daughter Kate. 

Mr. Cameron had no care for the money; a 
fourth of the fortune would not amount to a 
tithe of that which he would himself give to his 
daughter. But a flaw in the will of his old foe 
would be a grand discovery, and a capital re- 
venge, and he sought for it, and, as he spposed, 
found it. 





The consternation, anger, fury of the Brom. 
ley family may be imagined when it was an. 
nounced that the father of Kate Cameron, now 
just of age, had commenced proceedings to set 
aside the will of her grandfather. The reputa. 
tion of the lawyer did not suffice to satisfy them 
that it was any thing more than the enmity of 
the man that induced the proceeding, and they 
employed counsel to oppose. ? 

One evening, not long after this, Mr. Cam- 
eron came somewhat suddenly from his library, 
through his drawing-room, and into a small 
parlor which was devoted to books of the light- 
er sort, and to musical instruments. He was 
seeking an authority which his library did not 
furnish. He found something he did not ex. 

ct. 

Possibly the freedom of life which he had 
permitted to his daughter might have author. 
ized it; certainly it ought to have excused it, 
though it was a strange affair. 

Kate was sitting in no equivocal position with 
a gentleman. His arm was around her, her 
head on his shoulder; and she was in such a 
splendid flow of spirits that it was not until her 
companion ¢alled her attention to him, that she 
saw her father standing in the door with a brow 
like a thunder-cloud. 

“ Young man, leave this house !” was the first 
remark of the father. 

“John, keep your seat!” was the firm re- 
sponse of the daughter, as she rose and met her 
father’s eye with a look that was as firm as his. 

War was declared—that was manifest. The 
young man was John Bromley, grandson of the 
father of Mrs. Cameron, cousin of Kate, and 
the first of that family who had ever been seen 
in the house of the Camerons. He now inter- 
posed, with some confusion indeed, but politely: 

“ Accident makes necessary, Mr. Cameron, 
what I had intended to defer until a more au- 
spicious time, when our present hostile aspect 
might be somewhat changed. But doubtless—” 

“Explanation is unnecessary, Sir. I have 
requested you to leave the house ; oblige me by 
sparing me the trouble of enforcing my r- 
quest.” 

“Stop a minute, John, I will go with you!” 

Mr. Cameron looked at his daughter calmly, 
half smiling at the spirit which he in fact ad- 
mired. 

“And where do you propose to go? To 
Stephen Bromley’s? I fancy you will not find 
a welcome there.” 

“T don’t care where, father. I love John 
Bromley, and I will go with him to the world’s 
end.” 

“ And leave me, Kate ?” 

There was a look of pain mingled with the 
sternness in her father’s face, and it melted her. 
The next instant they two were alone, and she 
lay folded in her father’s arms. But the charm- 
ed bond that had held that father and daughter 
together was injured. We can not pause to re- 
late how it was bruised more and more, and 
finally broken. It was enough that Kate was 
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determined to conquer her father, and all the 
evidence he furnished her that John Bromley 
was an abandoned character, unfit for her to 
love, but served to convince her of her father’s 
injustice; and after a succession of violent 
scenes, the end came, and she disappeared. 

He made no search for her. His heart was 
well-nigh broken. His home was absolutely 
desolate. He devoted himself to his profes- 
sion, went upon the bench, studied, labored, 
strove day by day, year after year, to forget, and 
in part succeeded. 

Nevertheless there were times when the mem- 
ory of the past came over him like a flood, tear- 
ing up the strong barriers he had builded to 
keep them back, sweeping over his soul, and 
laying it waste and desolate. Sometimes, in 
the solemn nights, he would remember the be- 
loved wife of his early ycars, and would weep 
bitterly in his lonesome room. Oftener still, his 
radiant daughter would appear before him in all 
her young loveliness, and he would shudder as 
he thought what might now be her fate, aban- 
doned to the tender mercies of a cruel world. 

And so years rolled on, and he grew old fast; 
and when Kate Cameron should have been twen- 
ty-five her father was prematurely old, and his 
mind was broken by his sorrows. 

And when she threw back her vail and look- 
ed at him; when their eyes met once, only one 
instant, and he saw all the horrible scene before 
him, it was not strange that reason for the time 
departed, It was only strange that any life re- 
mained, 

It is astonishing what command men may 
obtain over their features. He sat in the chair, 
leaning back listlessly, waiting the coming in 
of the verdict, and no one would have dreamed 
that he was more than ordinarily interested in 
what was going on. 

The night crept slowly on. The day was ap- 
proaching ; and still no verdict. 

The clerk had fallen asleep; the constables sat 
nodding on the steps that led up to the bench; 
the counsel had gone out, and were solacing 
themselves at a neighboring hotel with cigars 
and punch, discussing the trial and the news of 
the time, with an occasional joke and story by 
way of enlivenment. The candles had burned 
down, and the long wicks obscured the light, so 
that it was difficult to see across the court-room. 
The low hum of conversation had given place to 
profound silence, and now all was hushed, as if 
the same repose that blessed others, guilty or 
innocent, were blessing the prisoner and the 
court alike, 

But an observer, had there been one, would 
have been startled at the scene which the court- 
room now presented in all this stillness. 

The judge, from letting his gray eye rove 
around the room, had, when he saw that no one 
observed him, fixed it on the prisoner, who sat 
in a large chair, erect as before. She had re- 
moved the vail from her face, and sat uncover- 
ed, with her gaze fixed on his countenance. 
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face. Each knew that the other was looking, 
but neither gave any indication of the knowl- 
edge. Her face was calm, but full of deep, 
ardent, earnest love, mingled with impending 
anxiety. Could his have been distinguished, 
the similitude would have been startling. 

Slowly the night wore on. A little before 
daylight a stir announced the coming of the 
jury. As they entered, the court-room resumed 
its former appearance, The lights were trimmed ; 
the constables awoke; the clerk roused himself 
to call over the names of the jury. But they 
had only come for instruction. 

“In what the court had said about character, 
were they to understand that lack of evidence 
of the prisoner’s good character was presump- 
tive evidence of bad character ?” 

It was a nice question, and, in the present 
instance, a terrible one. For a father to direct 
a jury in determining the character of his daugh- 
ter on presumptive evidence, was a work requir- 
ing no small mental determination. But ho 
did it calmly, repeating what he had said be- 
fore, and saying in substance that though no 
evidence of bad character, it was entitled to its 
weight in connection with the other evidence in 
the case. 

Day broke on the city, and light stole into 
the court-room—gray, and feeble, and cold at 
the first, flushing up at length into the full glory 
of the sunrise. Men were now astonished to 
observe what a change the night had made in 
Judge Cameron’s countenance. He was hag- 
gard, worn, and thin. He looked twenty years 
older than on the previous day. The prisoner 
remained invisible, 

At seven o’clock the jury entered. Man by 
man answered to his name, and the clerk de- 
manded their verdict. 

None leaned more eagerly forward to hear it 
than the judge. The prisoner alone seemed 
unmoved. Her counsel sat with trembling hand 
waiting the announcement. 

It was given at length: 

“ Nor Guitty.” 

She threw back the vail from her face, and 
it was magnificent now in its splendid beauty. 
First she thanked the jury with a look which 
was enough, and then suddenly rose and turned 
to the judge. 

But he was not visible. He had again fallen. 
She was the first by his side; and when the as- 
tonished officers attempted to remove her, she 
shook them off with the astounding declaration : 
“He is my father!” 

Fourteen years more passed rapidly away. 
Judge Cameron had resigned his seat on the 
bench, sold his possessions in -—— County, and 
disappeared from the neighborhood in which 
his active life had been passed. None knew 
the reason for all this change. It was sudden, 
and executed with as much rapidity as it was 
conceived, His place in the county and in pub- 
lic life was occupied by John Bromley, who, by 
dint of political management, had contrived te 
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quite, to be appointed to the judgeship made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Cameron. 

Bromley was in no respect the equal of the 
latter. He was in all respects his inferior. He 
was a man of low instincts and low associations. 
Educated, indeed, and accomplished as the world 
esteems accomplishments, possessed of many 
fascinating ways of hypocrisy, and well fitted to 
be the deceiver of such a frank girl as was Kate 
Cameron, now long forgotten in the community. 
Sometimes, indeed, in hours of unusual freedom 
over his wine with boon companions, John 
Bromley had hinted at his conquest over the 
splendid beauty df the county ten years before, 
and had left it to be inferred that he had been 
base enough to deceive and abandon her. But 
he was never known to recur to such subjects 
when sober; and a dark cloud often rested on 
his face when he should have been most gay. 
He was an accomplished scoundrel, and won 
his way as such men can do. 

Steadily and stealthily he had absorbed all 
the wealth of his grandfather, and deprived his 
cousins of their shares of it. By one and an- 
other cunning trick of rascality, concealed so 
that the world called it a good speculation or a 
lucky hit, he had, for trifling considerations, be- 
come owner of all the vast estate which old John 
Bromley left, and had united to it the lands of 
Judge Cameron, so that his property was one 
of the finest in the State. But, if the truth 


were known, he was not so rich. His large es- 
tate was heavily encumbered, and he bethought 
himself, at forty-five, to marry a wife, by whom 
to increase his wealth, and redeem his lands, 


and save himself from ruin. He accordingly 
looked about him for such a person. ; 

In the village was a boarding-school which 
had a celebrity through all the country. The 
ladies who had charge of it were two maiden 
sisters of forty to fifty years experience, who 
had lived in the village from their youth. 

Among their scholars was one who had now 
been with them some eight years, and who was 
an exceedingly beautiful girl of seventeen. She 
was tall, slender, graceful, and of rare attractive- 
ness of face and feature. The whole village 
had learned to love her, and yet she was never 
known to enter a house in the place. Miss 
Carlton was the admired of all, but known by 
none. 

Her wealth was reputed to be immense. Her 
mother, she stated, was a widow, residing alter- 
nately in New York and in the south of Europe. 
One winter she had passed with her in the Ap- 
ennines, and there had seen her grandfather, 
who constantly resided there, never accompany- 
ing her mother to America. Next spring she 
was to leave school forever, and then she hoped 
to live abroad among those mountains in some 
one of those quiet villages like Pau. Such was 
the talk among her schoolmates, all of whom 
looked up to her, as well they might, as to one 
altogether their superior. 

Rumors of her great wealth reached the ears 
of John Bromley. He had seen her; and he 





thought a young and beautiful wife like Katha- 
rine Carlton would well become his halls, and 
so he determined to make her his, if he could 
but verify the stories he heard of her expecta- 
tions. 

With him, to plan and to execute had always 
been one and the same work, and he had little 
difficulty in ascertaining who: paid her bills at 
the school. The village bank, of which he was 
a director, gave him the names of the bank- 
ers whose checks were forwarded every three 
months, and he set on foot questions which 
elicited the information he desired. She had 
no wealth of her own, but was understood to be 
sole heiress of something like half a million 
that belonged to her grandfather, who was still 
living. This was sufficient, and he proceeded 
to prosecute his suit. But he knew too well, 
by family experience, the danger of attempting 
a runaway marriage with the expectation of re- 
ceiving money with his bride, and he accord- 
ingly determined to commence his negotiations 
in person with the parents of the young lady, 
who were then abroad. 

Steamers were just then commencing their 
trips, and he proceeded to France, where he 
had reason to anticipate a meeting with them, 
though they were represented to be moving 
from place to place. 

In a small cabaret on the road from Paris to 
Lyons, somewhat celebrated in those days for 
the perfection of its cuisine and the elegance of 
its miniature arrangements, a gentleman and 
lady who were traveling post had ordered din- 
ner, and were waiting its appearance while their 
horses were changed. 

The gentleman was about seventy years of 
age, tall, erect, and stately in his appearance. 
His hair was silvery white, and flowed over his 
back in large locks. His dress was purely 
French, so that he might readily be mistaken 
for a marquis of the old regime. Such, doubt- 
less, the host supposed him to be, if his obse- 
quiousness were any proof. 

While they waited, a gentleman arrived, trav- 
eling in the other direction, by post also, and 
the old gentleman approached the window and 
saw him dismount from his carriage. Turn- 
ing back suddenly, with a start, he exclaimed, 

“Keep back, Kate; keep back !” 

“Why, who is it, father?” 

“Tt is he!” 

“ John ?” 

“Bromley.” 

“Strange! What can he be here for? Fa- 
ther, I mean to see him. Do you think he 
would recognize us? We are, surely, much 
changed, and our disguise is perfect. Mrs. 

did not know us in Paris; what think 
you?” 

“Tt would be curious. Perhaps it will be as 
well. And if he does recognize us, what is the 
harm, after all. It will disturb our quiet for a 
while, and then all will run on again in the old 
channel.” 

The landlord entered with a card, 
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“Mr. Bromley hearing that Mr. Carlton and 
Mrs. Carlton were at the inn, desired leave to 
present himself.” 

It was granted. 

Full of his object, John Bromley never 
dreamed of recognizing them in their disguised 
appearance, and they saw that they were safe 
on that score. His proposition startled them, 
and they exchanged glances rapidly. Of course 
they could neither accept nor decline it now. 
They must have time to consider. They would 
be in America within a few months, when he 
should have their answer; meantime, he must 
not attempt to see her. These and sundry 
similar provisions enabled them to be rid of his 
importunity for the present, and the direction of 
their travel was changed, and they hastened to 
America. 

When Bromley arrived at his home after an 
absence of about ninety days, he learned that a 
rival was in the field in the shape of his own 
cousin, Frederick Bromley, the son of his elder 
uncle, and a promising young lawyer in the 
county. He had already experienced the sever- 
ity of his cousin’s enmity in the contests he had 
about his ill-gotten estates, and this was the 
worst blow that could have been inflicted. To 
say truth, he had boasted over his wine that he 
had been successful in his foreign trip—a boast 
that reached the ears of his younger rival, and 
elicited from him a smile of contempt. 

An accidental meeting, a slight service ren- 
dered, a few words exchanged, these were the 
incidents which commenced an acquaintance 
that had ripened into love, and in two months 
the young lady had accepted him, without think- 
ing it necessary to refer the matter to parent or 
teacher. 

But rumor reached the ears of John Bromley 
that her mother was in America, and had knowl- 
edge of this new engagement, and had approved 
it. 

Just at this time, had a thunderbolt fallen at 
his feet, he could not have been more startled 
than he was at an action in partition, com- 
menced against him by Frederick Bromley on 
behalf of an unknown person, as grantee of 
Kate Cameron, of one-fourth of the estate of her 
grandfather. 

The name startled him. He had not heard 
it for years. He had not seen it written in 
more. It seemed strange that it could appear 
in such papers as these, so formally, so mixed 
up with law phrases and technical terms. He 
had never thought of her for years except as the 
young queenly girl he had loved, and deceived, 
and forsaken. The old law proceedings had 
been discontinued when she left her home, and 
he had forgotten them. 

His first impulse now was one of exceeding 
tendetness ; for a moment he thought of aban- 
doning all to her claim, Her very name had 
magic power at that instant, as the names of the 
once loved always must have, if we have left 
them and they have not forsaken us. 

But the next moment his cool villainy re- 





turned to him, and he proceeded to examine the 
old claim again. In his younger days, when 
he had loved Kate Cameron, he had thought 
her father’s views correct, and he had intended 
that night, if the old judge had permitted, to 
tell him he believed he would be successful. 
He would now see whether love had warped 
his judgment, and whether he was not a foolish 
boy then. He examined the case, and became 
convinced that he was. 

He went to the city and Jaid it before eminent 
counsel, and was advised otherwise. “The will 
of John Bromley, Senior,” said the brief and 
clear opinion of the ex-chancellor whom he con- 
sulted, “is manifestly void, and the property 
goes to his heirs at law.” 

Other counsel but confirmed this view. He 
could get no one in whom he had any confidence 
to say otherwise. 

Troubles thickened around him. If this fourth 
of the estate and the mesne profits were to be 
taken from him, as they would be, he would be 
bankrupt. His position, character, reputation, 
all were at stake, and all now rested on some 
successful blow to retrieve his falling fortunes. 
The marriage appeared most feasible; and he 
began to reason with himself that if she were to 
marry him against her own will her grandfather 
would surely not cut her off, and at length he 
resolved to abduct her. 

His plan was adroitly laid. There was a 
man in the city, an old ally of his younger ras- 
calities, who had once helped him in a some- 
what similar adventure, though in that case the 
lady was not unwilling. Stevens had person- 
ated a clergyman then for his aid, and possibly 
he might now provide one who would do up a 
marriage in fact. 

Bromley wrote him to come to see him. He 
came. Almost twenty years had not changed 
him very much. He was the same round-faced, 
jolly, good-natured fellow he had known, with 
a broad English brogue, and a broader English 
laugh. 

When Bromley reminded him of the old 
scrape his face fell. The look of contentment 
and happiness left it. He was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

“JT did not think you had sent for me to 
speak of that, or I should not have come, 
Bromley.” 

“Well, we will not speak of it. I want you 
now to help me in another way. I want to 
marry a womar against her will.” 

“JT will have nothing to do with it.” 

“Nonsense, Stevens. You will do it. -It is 
just this.” 

And he told him all the circumstances and 
his plan. Stevens listened, and his eyes open- 
ed wider and wider, until, when he named Emi- 
ly Carlton, his eyes shut with a snap so quick 
they could almost have been heard. Stevens 
now seemed to enter fully into his plans, and 
they arranged the minutie without difficulty. 

The next week was fixed for the acomplish- 
ment. 
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On the appointed morning Stevens was to 
present himself at the school as a messenger 
from the city with intelligence of the severe ill- 
ness of Mrs. Carlton, and a request for the im- 
mediate attendance of the daughter. He was 
to convey her by carriage to the river, where 
they would take the steamer for New York, and 
Bromley would join them the same evening at 
a‘ place to be appointed by Stevens. Every 
thing promised success, and the clergyman 
whom Stevens was to furnish would perform 
his work, consent or no consent. 

In the drawing-room of an elegant residence 
in the city, at about nine o’clock of a winter 
evening, an old gentleman sat alone, looking 
into a splendid fire, manifestly absorbed in deep 
thought. 

Before him’ swept the shadows and shapes of 
nearly seventy years, and he did honor to them, 
more or less as they severally demanded it. 
Sometimes his face grew dark and clouded, 
sometimes it was clear and sunny, sometimes 
bitterly sad. 

At length a lady entered. She was about 
forty years of age in appearance, and was still 
very beautiful. No girl of eighteen ever seem- 
ed more fresh in feature, more graceful in form, 
more winning in all her ways. 

“She is here, my father.” 

“Let her come in, Kate, and I will tell her 
all.” 

The door opened, and Katharine Carlton en- 
tered. Her presence seemed to give new light 
to the room. 

“Katharine, my child, come close tome. I 
have much to say to you to-night, and I would 
prepare you for a scene you have little antici- 
pated.” 

She was kneeling by the old man’s side, look- 
ing up into his face with trusting love, 

“When I was a boy I loved one who was 
marvelously like what you are now. I can see 
her again when I look at you. I hated her fa- 
ther, and I was proud of triumphing over him 
by winning his daughter against his stern com- 
mands. I eloped with her. Your mother was 
our only child. We were happy together for 
many years. How happy! Their memory is 
baried. I lost her—she died. Then I loved 
your mother. God visited my youthful sins on 
me, and in my happiest days your mother 
yielded to the smooth voice of.a scoundrel 
and left me, as her mother had before left her 
father. But your mother was deceived. God 
punished her too, and when you were two years 
old, and she had an infant in her arms, she 
was abandoned to the world and its cold eruel- 
ties. 

“By the strange interposition of Providence 
I found her in the hour of her utmost anguish, 
and took her back to my heart. God has bless- 
ed us both with many happy years since then, 
and we have loved you beyond all words to tell, 
and now I must tell you who was your father, 
and who—” 

He was interrupted by the opening of the 





door, and the servant retiring hastily, gave place 
to Mr. Stevens and John Bromley. 

No man was ever more astonished than was 
the latter at seeing the grandfather of his sup- 
posed victim before him. He turned furiously 
to Stevens, but the next instant a flash of light. 
ning appeared to have struck him. This was 
sutely Mr. Carlton, the same man he had seen 
in France; but yet it was not the same. The 
red complexion of the French marquis was 
gone, the dress was altogether changed, and the 
man before him was—could he doubt it—how 
did he fail to see it before—where were his 
senses—this man was Judge Cameron, the man 
of all others on the face of the earth he least 
desired to see. 

It needed but one blow more. 

Mrs. Carlton entered. He looked at her, 
and the strong man quailed before the presence 
of the woman he had wronged and abandoned. 
Had the grave opened he could not have been 
more appalled. He thought her long ago fold- 
ed in its quiet embrace. He thought the seal 
of everlasting silence set on her testimony. But 
now he saw himself arraigned before the tri- 
bunal of injured innocence and offended justice. 

The coolness of the villain returned after a 
moment’s pause, and he prepared to confront 
his aceusers. 

“Thank God, John Bromley, that you have 
failed in your designs to-night. That sneer 
avails you little here. Thank God, I say, John 
Bromley.” 

“ Doubtless I have cause, since you have seen 
fit to interfere.” 

“Thank God, I say.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because he has saved you from a blacker 
crime than even your vile soul is yet stained 
with.” 

“What crime might that be? 
name ?” 

“Tt has a name. Men call it incest.” 

“With whom? How? What do you mean?” 

“Let me answer him, father. John Brom- 
ley, if there be a hell you are destined to it; but 
even at this point of your career I would fain 
save you. I loved you once. May God be my 
witness, I loved you. You deserted me, de- 
serted your children; and when your youngest 
child died in my arms, and I, half mad with 
agony, clasped it close, close to my breast, men 
tore it from me, and accused me of its murder. 
You knew all that. You thought it a glorious 
opportunity to be rid of your victim. You base- 
ly left me; nay, worse than that, you set the 
hounds of the law on the false scent; you drove 
them up. You thought to lose me thus. God 
saved me bya miracle, and I was saved. Then 
I hated you. No words can tell how I abhorred 
your memory. Years softened that, and expe- 
rience taught me that this world is no place to 
cherish such feelings. But when I saw you 
again, and when I heard you renew your base- 
ness, and seal your old villanies by offering to 
unite to your own vile self a young, pure girl— 
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forgetting that I had ever existed—then I saw 
that God had determineil on his vengeanc2, and 
I did not seek to stay it. John Bromley, that 
girl yonder, that child that shrinks in horror 
from your accursed presence, is your child!” 

“ My child !” 

“Your daughter by your wife !” 

“Say rather, madam, my daughter by my—” 

A back-handed blow, slight but effectual, on 
his lips, drove back the foul word to the heart 
that originated it. 

“Have a care how you bandy harsh words 
here, Mister Bromley.” 

“This from you, Stevens! D—n you, Sir, 
what do you mean by striking me?” 

“Because you choose to insult me.” 

“T insult you! how, pray?” 

“ By hinting that I did not marry you to Miss 
Cameron.” 

“T never had a doubt of it. What the d—1 
have you, of all men, to object to my calling her 
a= 

“Stop! Speak the word and I'll kill you! 
Curse you, John Bromley, I’ve owed you one 
some time, and I've paid it now. T'll have you 
know I’m a priest, Sir—a priest, by Jupiter! 
and if you doubt, I'll begin by showing you that 
Ibelong to the church militantanyhow. They’ve 
a trick in this State of proving a man married 
who only says he is, in any body’s presence ; but 
you were married body and soul, if there’s any 
virtue in a ceremony performed by a clergyman 
in good and regular standing, if he does drink 
a little too much now and then.” 

The news was astounding to Bromley. He 
could not doubt it, and his quick mind saw at 
once all the bearings of his case. 

“A pretty lawyer you are, Judge Cameron, 
to commence a suit in partition, in the name of 
a grantee of my wife, without my concurrence.” 

“Not so fast, Mr. Bromley. Your wife con- 
veyed her rights to her father long before she 
eloped with you. You perhaps do not recollect 
that the old suit was begun in my name.” 

“Very well, very well; I am not wanted here. 
But I must beg you to excuse me if I request 
my daughter to accompany me home this even- 
ing. Ihave been deprived of her company so 
long, that I shall hardly be able to spare 
her.” 

“ Ask her husband.” 

“Of course he need not ask,” said Frederick 
Bromley, entering. “I would as soon trust her 
with a tiger.” 

“By whose sanction do you claim a right to 
her hand, young man? I fancy a writ of habeas 
corpus will bring some of you people to your 
senses.” 

“T fancy a marriage with the consent of a 
mother who has for seventeen years been sole 
guardian of her child, will stand against all your 
writs, John Bromley.” 

The baffled man left the house. But an offi- 
cer was waiting at the door to arrest him for a 
dozen frauds in his transactions with his cous- 
ins, and he passed the night in as dirty a cell as 








the keeper of the city prison could be bribed to 
put him in. 

It would be pleasant to end this narrative 
with relating the restoration of the defeated 
villain to a position of honor and of self-respect. 
But that may not be. Ruined in fortune and 
character, the mercy of his tormentors never led 
them to forgive him in one small particular, but 
they exacted atonement to the uttermost of the 
law. 

He was placed on jail limits in New York, 
and wandered about the streets in rags, and at 
length disappeared. It was at first supposed 
that he had run away, and the sheriff, fearful 
of the usual action on his bond, offered a re- 
ward for his recovery. Some boatmen won the 
reward by producing a miserable carcass found 
floating in the river, which was identified as the 
remains of John Bromley. 
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OULD any man like to marry a woman 

with two wooden legs? Would any charm- 
ing girl of seventeen choose to link her fate with 
a man composed of glass eyes, cork arms, false 
teeth, and a wig—a man, in short, who would re- 
quire to be taken to pieces every night, and put 
together again every morning? We feel sure 
of a universal negative. In the male case 
there might occur occasionally heroic excep- 
tions. Some women, naturally enough, become 
attached to gentlemen who have used up their 
superfluous limbs in the service of their country, 
and who, although only fragments of mortality, 
are invested with a certain romance of heroism 
dear to the female heart; but, as a general 
rule, we are very sure that both sexes are 
averse to fragmentary spouses. This is nat- 
ural and proper. ‘The love of beauty is one of 
the most instinctive qualities of the human 
mind, and it is only those who are themselves 
morally or mentally defective who fail to ad- 
mire it. There is no temple so beautiful as 
that earthly temple in which the soul is en- 
shrined. All noble architecture relates to, and 
has had its origin in the humah form, and no 
structure of stone or brass that humanity has 
been able to devise, is so splendid as that proud 
and shapely form that, leaping out of the will 
of God, first gazed abroad amidst the gathered 
wonders of Paradise! There is no sight under 
the cope of heaven more glorious than a per- 
fectly-formed man. Seas may be vast, rivers 
may be wide, mountains may be wild and lofty, 
vales may blossom with eternal summer, but 
there are none of these natural beauties that 
can move the heart so deeply as one glimpse 
of the grace and perfectness of a human shape. 
There we find all the splendors of the earth con- 
centrated. ‘There we find blending harmonies 
of color; exquisite outlines that curve into a 
perfect whole; grandeur of mien; muscles 
silently eloquent of power; a gait free and 
flowing as the streams, and, shining over and 
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through all, a Divine light, a wondrous illumin- | love. 
ation before which the sunsets of the West, sun dim, the heavens hideous. 


The universe will be tasteless to you, the 
All life wij 


and the auroral fires of the North, fade into seem putrid in your putrid nostrils! 


a dim tw ilight. 


Now the foregoing is no exaggerated picture, 


Next in beauty to the form of the perfect | One of the many chips that tell us which Way 


man comes the form of the perfect woman. If | the stream is flowing lies before us. 


A truth. 


the first is a grand harmony of Nature, the last | ful and earnest book, written by a fearless and 


is its melody. In the form of the woman we 
find the glorious outlines of the male refined 
into a voluptuous softness. We miss the air 
of power, but we have in its place an indefin- 
able grace. The rounded limbs, the swaying 
shape, the air of needing shelter, as if lacking 
some protection which it feels to be necessary, 
all these bestow an indescribable charm upon the 
female figure, but are indicative of its second- 
ary station. The moment those charms are 
fled, that instant all beauty vanishes. The mo- 
ment the woman forsakes her vail of tenderness 
and graceful weakness, that moment she be- 
comes a horror, a monstrosity. The harmony 
of human beauty lives in the three chords of 
Man, Woman, and Child. These, all different, 
yet blending together in a Divine union, make 
the visible music that delights the world. 
Where, now, are we to find this beauty of | 





earnest woman. It is an indignant cry against 
the physical prostration of the age; a stirring 
appeal to the present race to awake from this 
destructive apathy. 

Passing over the first portion of Miss Beech- 
er’s book, which is an excellent and simply 
written compendium of all that it is necessary 
for ordinary people to know of the laws of phys- 
iological science, we come to the second part, 
in which she lays down certain laws for the at- 
tainment of physical health, and consequently 
happiness. 

People who live without thinking how they 
liye, little know on what apparent trifles their 
physical and moral health depends. The mer- 
chant who rushes into Clark and Brown’s and 
swallows a beef-steak, three or four potatoes, 
some bread and a tart, all in ten minutes, does 
not at the time reflect that he is attacking the 


form? Is it in our cities? Let us walk down | health of his stomach as violently as if he were 
Broadway and see how many lithe men and | to swallow carving knives instead of vegetables. 


comely women will illuminate our journey. 
Are those pale thin youths, with curved spines, 
calfless legs, and iron-bound feet, the types of 
the present Man? Are these painted girls, 
with hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, concave bo- 


soms, tottering steps, and cruelly tightened | 


waists, are these the descendants of that ripe 


by the side of sleeping Adam? Indeed, these 
boys and these girls are the lineal descendants 
of the primal pair; but how far descended! All 
power, all splendor wasted; all grace, all beau- 
ty faded away; nothing left but unwholesome 
skin, marrowless bones, pallid muscles, nerve- 
less intellects, 

And these things happen not without warn- 
ing. The hand is steadily writing on the wall, 
and has been writing for years and years. It 
needs no prophet to read what it writes. Every 
American can translate for himself. Ruin is 
at the gate of the temple, it writes, and deso- 
lation is feeding on its walls! Ye who popu- 
late the land, are slowly and surely killing, not 
alone yourselves, but future generations. Un- 
natural habits of life, late hours, imperfect diet, 
improper clothing, physical indolence, feverish 
mental activity, bad ventilation, want of proper 
moral supervision in the schools, all these things 
are dragging down into the grave all that is 
beautiful or splendid in the human body and 
mind. You will become dwarfed in frame and 
intellect. Life will be to you—dyspeptics and 
scrofulous fools !—life will be to you a misery, 
not a blessing. If you marry, it will be but to 
propagate misfortune, even if you fulfill the 
Divine law of propagation. You will not know 
what it is to breathe a iree breath, to relish 
food with a human relish, to love with a perfect 





Mastication is one of the most important pro- 
cesses that leads to digestion. It is absolutely 
necessary that the food, previous to passing into 
the stomach, should be softened by the teeth, 
and lubricated with the saliva, which possesses 
peculiar properties useful in its decomposition. 


If this is not done the stomach vainly endeay- 
and queenly Eve, who sat in her perfect beauty | 


ors, by its grating muscular action, to reduce 
the food to the thin paste, in which form only 
it can pass through the valve that leads from 
the stomach to the intestines. Now no man 
can masticate a hearty dinner properly in less 
than half an hour, consequently the majority 
of our business men introduce food in an im- 
proper state into their stomachs, and suffer all 
the pangs of that frightful disease known as dys- 
pepsia. 

Again, people will no doubt be SF 
when they are told that the present style of 
bed on which they sleep is utterly destructive 
to the spine. The spine is formed of a num- 
ber of bony rings, bound together by muscular 
bands. Between each of these bony rings is a 
disc made of elastic cartilage, resembling those 
circular pieces of vulcanized India-rubber that 
are placed between the joints of gas-pipes. 
These render the spine flexible in all direc- 
tions. If the spine bends forward the cartilag- 
inous disc is compressed in front and expands 
behind. If the spine is bent backward the 
dise contracts and expands in the opposite di- 
rections. The figures on the opposite page 
will explain more clearly this curious struc- 
ture: 

Fig. 3 illustrates two vertebra, The dark part 
between them represents the cartilaginous disc 
when the spine is in its erect position, Fig. 2 
represents the appearance of the disc when the 
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spine is bent forward. Ji. 1 is the same when 
bent backward. 

Now we all know that during our ordinary 
daily avocations the spine is seldom in an erect 
position. Indeed in this country, where half 
the men and women stoop over their work, it 
may be said to be generally bent forward. The 
cartilaginous disc is, therefore, compressed in 
front for sixteen hours, and its only chance to 
regain its elasticity is to have that pressure re- 
moved during the hours of sleep. For this 
purpose a perfectly flat bed is required, so that 
the spine may remain straightened out, But 
what do we get instead? <A soft bed, piled at 
one end with thick pillows, on which the head 
rests, curving the spine into precisely the same 
attitude it has been placed in all day when 
stooping over the desk. The result is, that the 
cartilage from constant pressure hardens, be- 
comes in time as solid as bone, and the spine 
becomes curved forever. The writer of this 
article found out long since, by instinctive rea- 
soning, before he was acquainted with the struc- 





ture of the spinal column, the necessity of sleep- 
ing on a flat surface, and has not for many 
years used a pillow. 

The imperfect ventilation of houses is one of 
the most frightful drains on American health. 
A full-grown person inspires 40 cubic inches of 
air at each breath. He inspires 18 times in a 
minute, which makes his consumption of atmos- 
phere for that time 720 cubic inches. In an 
hour he breathes 43,200 cubic inches of air. 
Now, when a full-grown man is placed for an 
hour in a New York parlor in the winter time, 
where, in the name of Heaven, are these 43,200 
cubic inches of pure air to come from? Every 
window is hermetically sealed. The doors are 
closed, and either a stove is consuming the vital 
oxygen of the room at the rate of several hogs- 
heads an hour, or a “ Register” is vomiting forth, 
through a hole in the floor, volumes of heated 
and vitiated air. How do people live in this 
atmosphere? Is it a miracle? These were 
questions that we often asked ourselves last 
winter. We were then in the habit of break- 
fasting and dining at the Brevoort House, in 
Fifth Avenue. Every time we entered this 
splendid hotel we thought instinctively of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta tragedy, where 146 
Englishmen were thrust into a cell 18 feet 
square, with but two small windows, both on 
the same side, so that ventilation was impos- 
sible. ‘“ Searcely was the door shut upon the 
prisoners,” says Combe, “when their sufferings 
commenced, and in a short time a delirious and 
mortal struggle ensued to get near the window. 
Within four hours those who survived lay in the 
silence of apoplectic stupor; and ‘at the end of 
six hours, ninety-sixz were relieved by death! .In 
the morning when the door was opened, 23 
only were found alive, many of whom were 
subsequently cut off by putrid fever, caused by 
the dreadful effluvia and corruption of the air.” 

This reminds us of an anecdote related of 
Crabbe, the poet, in the Life of his Son. 
Crabbe, when a boy, was sent to school at 
Bungay. Soon after his arrival he had a nar- 
row escape of his life. He and some of his 
companions had been playing at soldiers, and 
being detected, were, by way of punishment, 
put into a large dog-kennel, named by the boys 
“The Black Hole.” Crabbe was the first that 
entered, and the place was soon crammed full 
with the offenders. In a few minutes the air 
became pestilential. Poor Crabbe shrieked out 
that he was suffocating. At last, in despair, he 
hit the boy next to him violently on the hand, 
“Crabbe is dying! Crabbe is dying!” roared 
the sufferer; and the sentinel, alarmed, opened 
the door and allowed the boys to rush out into 
the air. “A minute more,” said Crabbe after- 
ward, “and I should have died.” 

How the people who lived in the previously 
mentioned splendid hotel continued to live, is 
more than we can understand. Every passage, 
every room was inundated with heated dried 
air, so that on entering the house one found 
his lungs suddenly oppressed as if some in- 
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visible hand were preventing their alternate 
action. Nor is this evil confined to this indi- 
vidual establishment. All the hotels in the 
city are more or less poisoned by this wholesale 
introduction of vitiated air. No wonder that 
our women who inhabit hotel parlors should 
have pale checks, weary chests, and emaciated 
limbs. No wonder that Mr. Beste should say, 
in his late book on this country, that to wed an 
American woman is to wed a bundle of diseases. 
It is the same in factories where toiling men 
and women bend over their work. The atmos- 
phere is so heated that it is respired with pain 
by unsophisticated lungs. You can see the con- 
sequences plainly written in the unwholesome 
deathly faces that range along the benches. 
The poor creatures are so habituated to this 
unnatural atmosphere that, if the visitor to the 
factory room chances to leave the door open 
for a few moments, they will shiver and shrink 
at the touch of the healthy air that rushes in. 
One trembles to think of what their old age 
will be, if they ever reach it. 

To women, especially, is the warning voice 
of the physiologist directed. The startling sta- 
tistics that Miss Beecher publishes regarding 
female health, are a sufficient indication of the 
fearful necessity of instant and extensive re- 
form among the most cherished of female hab- 
its. Miss Beecher has made personal inquiries 
among 26 towns in the States regarding the 
health of their female inhabitants. The re- 
sults of these inquiries she gives in full. Out 
of 258 ladies named by initials, we find there 
are only 12 healthy. Out of the 26 towns there 
are 6 in which the writer can not mention a sin- 
gle healthy person. 'The majority of the remain- 
der of the towns possess but one person in full 
health—that is, coming within the experience 
of the person who supplies the statistics. These 
statistical statements are further expanded by 
Miss Beecher, but the awful summing up is al- 
ways the same—Health has been nearly banished 
Jrom the great mass of American women. 

After all, this is not very wonderful when we 
come to consider the moral and physical training 
we give our women. Let us exemplify in a single 
instance: A young girl, whose life up to the age 
of ten has consisted a good deal of candies varied 
with hot cakes, is after that period dispatched 
to a fashionable boarding-school. There she 
is crammed with languages, and taught deport- 
ment; but a very short time after she has gone 
there, you will see her face grow sallow and 
greenish. Her skin will perhaps be blotchy or 
covered with pimples. Her eyes lustreless and 
hollow. She eats hot cakes for breakfast and 
tea; she devours quantities of candy on the sly; 
her mind is overworked during school-hours, 
and half an hour’s walk in fine weather is all the 
exercise which is bestowed on the muscles, on 
whose health both form and color entirely de- 
pend. Her mind becomes as impure as her 
blood ; for, as Mrs. Gleason mournfully remarks, 
it is a fact now well known to school-teachers, 
that self-abuse exists to a frightful extens among 





the majority of the male and female schools of 
the United States. She breathes hot and viti- 
ated air. The abominable modern dress which 
she wears deals double destruction: first, by 
leaving the chest thinly clad while it thickens 
unnaturally over the hips and legs, thus pro- 
ducing an unequal temperature at the two ex- 
tremities of the body; second, by lacing the 
body out of all shape. Here are two drawings 
illustrating this side of the evil. Fig. 1 is the 


form as it ought to exist in every well-made 
woman. Fig, 2 is the form after it has been 


put through a course of fashionable dress-mak- 
ers. 

Besides this distortion of form, tight lacing pro- 
duces still more terrible evils. ‘To render these 
intelligible, we must premise that in the structure 
of the human form the heart and lungs are di- 
vided trom the stomach by a membrane fas- 
tened to the ribs called the diaphragm. Every 
time we breathe this diaphragm assumes a 
curved position, or rather is drawn upward; but 
in health it always is somewhat curved, being 
supported in that position by the stomach, which 
in turn is supported by the intestines. The 
diaphragm is thus curved in order that the 
end of the heart may rest on it, as it would 
otherwise dangle in the cavity of the chest. 
Now by tight lacing the intestines are pressed 
down ; as a matter of course the stomach de- 
scends, then the diaphragm falls, the heart loses 
its support, and literally dangles in the cavity 
of the chest. Every woman with a fashionable 
waist must of necessity have her vital organs 
reduced to this terrible condition. The following 
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cuts will give an idea of the position of the dia- 
phragm in the healthy and unhealthy subject. h 
is the heart, d the diaphragm, S the stomach, ¢ 
the large intestine called the colon. In Fig. 1 
the intestines bear up the stomach, the stomach 


the diaphragm, the diaphragm the heart. In Fig. 
2, a victim of tight lacing, every thing is differ- 
ent—the heart is unsupported, the diaphragm 
level, the stomach displaced, the intestines push- 


ed down. By comparing the two figures with 
both the perpendicular and horizontal lines, the 
differences of position in all the organs can be 
readily noticed. 

Again, the motion of the diaphragm up and 
down, before alluded to, is made distinctly vis- 
ible by watching the stomach of a healthy per- 
son. When the lungs expand the stomach sinks 
in, and when the lungs collapse the stomach 
protrudes, This is called ‘abdominal breath- 
ing,” and is produced by the alternate motion 
of the diaphragm before described. This ab- 
dominal breathing furnishes Miss Beecher with 
the most frightful proof of the state of the in- 
ternal organs of the American women. The 
fact will probably appear all the more startling 
when we copy her assertion, that among the 
majority of American women aldominal breath- 
ing has entirely ceased. That this result should 
take place is evident to any one who consults 
the foregoing diagram, in which the diaphragm 
has been forced into a perpetual level; but un- 
scientific female readers will probably compre- 
hend more fully when they are induced to ob- 
serve the abdomen, and find, for the first time, 
that its breathing action has entirely disappeared. 
What wonder, then, if the young girl we pre- 
viously took as an example, what wonder if she 
returns from her boarding-school with sallow 
skin, curved spine, calfless legs, and chronic in- 
digestion ? 





We asked at the beginning of this 
article whether any man would like 
to marry a woman with two wooden 
legs. The reader may now see the 
application of this question. Is it a 
greater deformity to want legs than 
to have your heart where your stom- 
ach should be? Is it worse to walk 
on crutches than to have your spine 
shaped like the letter S? Yet a great 
many gentlemen, who marry fashion- 
able young ladies whose insides are 
one vast deformity, would shrink back 
with horror if they were solicited to 
lead Miss Biffin to the altar. 

There are a thousand things yet to 
be said on this subject which the lim- 
its of our article forbid our touching 
upon. Miss Beecher’s work contains 
much that is useful, and we recom- 
mend it to all who feel some interest 
in preserving the beauty of our wo- 
men. Heaven grant that the public 
mind may awaken to the terrible fa- 
ture to which its present course will 
lead it! Let people recount for a 

moment all the ills that nine-tenths of our pop- 
ulation suffer from. Poisoned air; ill-digested 
food; want of proper exercise ; ill-constructed 
beds; stimulating drinks; badly constructed 
clothing; immoral influences in schools; in 
short, they may say an entire life lived wrong- 
ly. If this catalogue does not alarm them, 
what will? 

When shall we see the old form restored? 
When shall we see our men pacing the streets 
with free step, and our women with their cheeks 
flushed like the morning? Shall we ever have 
that Greek type of form restored to us—that 
type that must have been a blessing and a con- 
solation to every eye that looked upon it? Our 
pale cheeks and spindled legs give a sad reply. 
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was the quaintest of imaginable rooms. It 
was deep and dark in the corners where the 
very spirit of Mystery itself semed to hide away, 
while there lay from end to end of the crazy 
old floor a long bar of golden light, that had 
poured in through the single window, seeming 
like a luminous pathway which, if followed, 
would take one straight out through the dia- 
monded casement, and so on to heaven. The 
walls were dim, and deeply paneled with some 
dark, melancholy wood, and in the chinks of 
every panel active spiders lived a toiling life, 
passing their days in the construction of suspen- 
sion-bridges from their houses to the ceiling— 
which works were apparently undertaken from 
a purely scientific motive, as they were never 
seen to traverse them after they were finished. 
Three chairs lurked in the corners of this half- 
litchamber. One of them—old-fashioned, with 
a high back and crooked arms—seemed to re- 
pose in the twilight of the place, like some high- 
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shouldered old beau of the last century, silently 
reflecting, as it were, on the habits of the pres- 
ent generation. This old fellow was not, how- 
ever, always in retreat. He was many a time 
during the day dragged forth right into the cen- 
tre of the stream of golden light that poured 
through the deep window, where he seemed to 
blink and shrink from the unwonted glare, while 
a small bright figure nestled into his comfort- 
able angles, and pierced his bent and padded 
old arms with cruel pins, to which divers end- 
less cotton threads were fastened. And then, 
as the sunlight poured splendidly through the 
diamond panes, powdering the air with golden 
dust, and playing on the carvings of the ceiling, 
there was not a prettier picture in the world— 
not even in your grand foreign galleries beyond 
the sea—than Milly Dove, sitting in her sump- 
tuous old chair. 

She was very, very pretty, this little Milly 
Dove! Her eyes were so dark and blue, and 
the light that shone in them seemed to be so 
far off behind, that one saw it shining, shining 
miles and miles away, like the lights of a dis- 
tant city across the sea! Then her hair was of 
such a rich brown—golden-hued where the light 
struck it—and her rosy, cloven mouth was so 
fresh and dewy, as it were, that, if I were a 
painter, I would not have tried to paint Milly 
Dove for the world—I would only have dreamed 
of her. 

Milly sat the greater part of the day in that 
high-backed chair, right in the sunny stream, 
working at her embroidery or knitting. I said 
before—prettily enough too, I think—that the 
light, as it poured in, seemed like a path to 
heaven. If it were so, who that saw this little 
maiden seated in its radiance, would not say 
that she was an angel made to tread it? 

She did not tread it, however, or even dream 
of any such proceeding as marching out through 
the window on a pavement of sunbeams, and 
wandering off into problematical regions; not 
that Milly Dove did not wish to go to heaven, 
but she had so many things to do down below 
here, that she never would have thought of such 
a journey, unless it pleased Some One to take 
her. 

She had much to do, that little thing, though 
you would not think it to look at her. Milly 
Dove kept ashop. Yes! absolutely kept a shop. 
I suppose I ought to call it a store, but I prefer 
the word shop, and as I have always been ac- 
customed to do what I like, I will use it. Still 
it was really so; the little maiden kept a real 
shop. Directly opposite to that old-fashioned 
window which lit the little room, a small glass 
door stood always half open, through which one 
could catch a glimpse of a small counter, and 
small shelves, and a singularly varied assort- 
ment of the smallest merchandise it was possible 
to keep. ‘Tiny drums for infants of a military 
turn of mind; scanty bundles of cotton and 
muslin stuffs, large enough, perhaps, to furnisly’ 
dolls’ dresses; infinitesimal brooches; ridicu- 





lously reduced thimbles ; stunted whips; dwarf 
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rakes and spades, and baby wheel-barrows, to. 
gether with a hundred such like articles, useful 
or ornamental, lay on the shelves, were hidden 
away in secret places under the counter, or de- 
pended in bunches from the low ceiling. 

It seemed exceedingly odd to be obliged to 
regard Milly Dove as the owner of all this mag- 
nificent and varied property. Her childish fig- 
ure had nothing of the rigidity of a proprietor ; 
she did not look as if she had any pockets to 
keep her money in; nor did she possess in the 
faintest degree the air of being arithmetical. 
No one would believe, to look into those clear, 
unworldly eyes, that she could buy or sell any 
thing to the slightest advantage, unless, indeed, 
it were eggs, that commodity having been—as 
every one knows who has read story-books—in- 
trusted from time immemorial to pretty little 
girls to convey to market. Now, in spite of all 
this, Milly Dove was a famous hand at a bar- 
gain. It was excellent to see her standing be- 
hind her small counter insisting pertinaciously 
on the price of some article which she was sell- 
ing; explaining with much gravity to the cun- 
ning clown, who wished to purchase, its various 
merits and positive value; declaring that if she 
gave it a cent cheaper it would be a dead loss 
to her, and how were folks to live if they did 
not make some profit on their goods? Then 
all this with such a sweet and gentle firmness, 
such a mixture of innocence and shrewdness, 
that it must be a hard customer indeed who 
could find the heart to beat her down. 

That house—a small old-fashioned New En- 
gland tenement, smelling of the Mayflower— 
together with the shop and its stock of goods, 
were all that Milly Dove possessed in this wide 
world, Both her parents were dead, and this 
old roof, with a scanty supply of merchandise, 
were all they had to bequeath to their only child. 
And she managed her inheritance wonderfully 
well, let me tell you! By the aid of her little 
shop she made nearly two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in the year, and she had a tenant for the 
upper part of the house in the person of a Mr. 
Josiah Compton, who paid her probably as much 
more; so that this little proprietor of sixteen, 
although somewhat forlorn, was not very poor, 
and was able to lay something by every year in 
the savings’ bank at Boston. 

Mr. Josiah Compton was Milly’s only friend. 
He was a gnarled old bachelor of fifty-six; odd, 
kind-hearted, passionately attached to flowers 
and music, and loving dearly every thing old 
and quaint, and which did not smell, as he said, 
of the modern varnish. He had lived in this 
old house a very long time. Indeed, he had 
been living there for many a year before Milly 
was born, and loved the old place for the air 
of quiet antiquity with which it was haunted. 
There was a curious old garden at the back of 
the house, which Mr. Josiah Compton had, with 
his own hands, brought to a high state of floral 
culture. He had labored at it for years, and 
had written the history of his toil in flowers. 
The ground glowed with tulips and ranuncu- 
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luses; fiery lychnises and rich-blossomed roses 
flaunted in the deep borders; trumpet honey- 
suckles thrust the golden lips of their horns 
through a tented drapery of glossy leaves, as if 
about to sound a challenge to the blue convol- 
vulus; dahlias, drunk with dew, nodded their 
heavy heads; the campanulas, with their bells 
of intense blue, grew in close ranks around the 
edges of the beds, like a tiny army guarding the 
borders of this Kingdom of Flowers. Color and 
perfume floated like a spell through the entire 
place. The brilliant plants, trained into no 
formality, sprang up to heaven with a splendid 
freedom. ‘The walks were paved with the blos- 
soms that they shed, and the heavens were fra- 
grant with the odors that they breathed. 

On this garden Mr. Compton’s window open- 
ed; and he would sit in the summer time at 
his piano, with the casement flung wide, the 
rich perfume of the flowers floating in upon the 
languid airs, and the rich music he awakened, 
surging over, and under, and through all, and 
mingling itself inextricably with the warm breath 
of the blossoming roses! 

Mr. Compton’s playing—and he played very 
beautifully—was a source of intense pleasure to 
Milly as she sat in her old-fashioned parlor un- 
derneath, and watched the shop through the 
half-open door. Poor child! of music as an 
art she was profoundly ignorant. Dominants, 
sub-dominants, fifths and sevenths, intervals, 
contrapunta, and such like, were mysteries un- 
known to her by name. She never saw the great 
metropolitan daily papers—for there, at least, 
she would have beheld the musical critics dis- 
porting themselves forever among those pon- 
derous technicalities—and she had never heard 
any other performer besides Mr. Compton; but 
those wild voluntaries that he played pleased 
her mightily. ‘Those sad harmonious wailings 
that poured all day long through the open win- 
dow, until toward the close of day, when the 
sun was setting, they would burst into some 
triumphal melody—a mass of victorious har- 
monies that would sweep her soul up along the 
path of golden light striking heavenward, until 
it reached a goal so dazzlingly beautiful that 
her young soul grew blinded with its glories. 

She was very happy sitting there in the sun- 
shine, knitting and listening to the music. Oc- 
casionally some villager, in need of a ball of 
twine or a pair of scissors, would enter the 
store, and then Milly, jumping nimbly from her 
perch, would glide behind the small counter, 
looking intensely business-like. Or mayhap it 
would be some great boy who had just come 
into possession of wealth unlimited in the shape 
of a quarter dollar, and who tremblingly enter- 
ed Milly’s little shop, determined, yet scarce 
knowing how, to spend it. And to all such 
Milly Dove was beautifully kind and patient; 
showing them, with perfect good-humor, all the 
expensive toys to which they pointed, although 
perfectly aware all the time of the extent of 
their means, which were generally displayed in 
their hands with the most confiding simplicity. 





Her little sales over, she would again retreat to 
her parlor to knit, or it may be to take a good 
long peep at her panorama. 

Milly Dove had a panorama. Not a pano- 
rama ever so many miles long, professing to 
exhibit the entire world in the most satisfac- 
tory manner possible in an hour and twenty-five 
minutes. No; Milly’s panorama was, I must 
confess, limited in extent, but it possessed end- 
less variety for her, and I do believe that she 
was never tired of looking at it. 

The panorama was by no means complicated. 
Its exhibition was not encumbered with huge 
pulleys, and impossibly heavy weights, and wind- 
lasses, and cog-wheels, to keep it moving. Mr. 
Perham, I am afraid, would have looked upon 
it with contempt, and it would not astonish me 
if I heard Mr. Risley speak of it as “a peep- 
show.” But, in spite of this insignificance when 
compared with a “seven-mile mirror,” Milly’s 
panorama was for her a splendid pastime. It 
was an endless round of enjoyment, a garden 
of perpetual delights. 

This work of art consisted of a large wooden 
box supported on four long, diverging, attenu- 
ated legs. It contained a few colored prints 
hung on hinges from the top, one hiding the 
other, each capable of being lifted into a hori- 
zontal position, so as to disclose the next pic- 
ture in succession, by a series of little pullies of 
a primitive character fixed on the exterior of 
the box. These pictures, when viewed through 
the double convex lens which was fixed in the 
front of the box at a proper focal distance, were 
magnified and glorified in so wonderful and 
splendid a manner, that to Milly they present- 
ed the aspect of illimitable paintings, unsur- 
passable in beauty of design or brillancy of col- 
or. How this.treasure of art had come into 
her family the little maiden was altogether ig- 
norant. Her mother was possessed of it long 
before Milly made her appearance in the world, 
and when dying, had left no tradition of its his- 
tory. The probability was, that some wander- 
ing exhibitor may have left it with Mrs. Dove 
in pledge for unpaid board, and had never re- 
deemed it, poor fellow !” 

But there it was, and when Milly was left 
alone in the world it became hers, and proud 
enough of it she was, I can assure you. It af- 
forded the dear child wondrous delight to look 
through the peep-hole, and draw up the paint- 
ings one after the other. She knew nothing of 
history—I don’t like her a bit the less for it— 
and the subjécts of these splendid illustrations 
would have remained mysteries to her forever, 
had it not been for the kindness of Mr. Compton, 
who would pull the strings as she peeped, and 
assuming the air and manner of a veritable show- 
man, explain each cartoon as it appeared. That 
gentleman, however, was not always quite cer- 
tain himself as to what scenes were really de- 
picted in this splendid gallery ; but then he never 
hesitated on account of any want of knowl- 
edge, and assigned to each picture the most 
probable explanation and title he could think 
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of. I have seen many grand battle-pieces in 
great galleries across the sea that might just 
as well have been called the battle of Pavia as 
the battle of Agincourt, and have looked at 
many a heathen goddess painted by some great 
old artist, who might quite as soon have been 
put down as Moll Flanders in the catalogue, 
and no one would have questioned the propriety 
of the title. So I do not blame Mr. Compton 
in the least for his impromptu style of nomen- 
clature. It satisfied Milly perfectly, and he had 
no other object. 

These explanations did not, however, tax 
Mr. Compton’s inventive faculties very largely. 
There were the pyramids of Ghizeh, which he 
could not very well mistake, and which afford- 
ed him an opportunity of delivering a very learn- 
ed discourse on the manners and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, all carefully extracted from 
an encyclopedia; and there was the battle of 
Waterloo, which the Duke of Wellington’s nose 
and Napoleon’s coat identified sufficiently ; but 
again, there arose a fiery painting with flames, 
and soldiers, and much killing, and falling 
horses, with agonized mothers of large families 
in the fourth stories, which having no better 
name for, Mr. Compton christened the battle 
of Prague; and when he afterward performed 
the piece of music of that name on the piano, 
and came to the part called by the composer in 
an explanatory note “the cries of the wounded,” 
there remained no shadow of doubt on Milly’s 
mind but that the picture was indeed a faithful 
representation of that terrible event, and that 
Mr. Compton was the best-informed historian in 
the world. 

Of late, somehow, Milly, poor child, was not 
quite so interested in her panorama, or so atten- 
tive to her shop as was her wont. She had not 
peeped through that magical hole for many 
days; her knitting was, I regret to say, of an 
unusually spasmodic character; and when she 
sat in the sunshine it seemed almost too gay for 
her, for her pretty little face seemed to have a 
cloud of sadness covering it. But she welcomed 
the music with more pleasure than ever; and 
the more melancholy it was the better she liked 
it; for it seemed then to speak to her in a lan- 
guage which she understood, yet could not in- 
terpret—harmoniously talking of strange things 
which she thought she felt, and still was unable 
to comprehend. So she sat all day and listened 
to Mr. Compton’s wild improvisations, as they 
floated over the flowers, till perfume and har- 
mony seemed to be mingling, and grew so ab- 
stracted in her habits that she had to be called 
thrice by Mrs. Barberry, who wanted to buy a 
ilour-dredge, before she thought of answering. 

It was singular, but no less true, that just at this 
time I had the privilege of peeping into that pure 
little maiden’s mind and observing, in secret, all 
its innocent little operations. It was a rare 
privilege, I know, but I hope I love honor and 
beauty and virtue too much not to look upon 
the prerogative as holy. You will hear, there- 
fore, from me only such things as are necessary 
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| to the conduct of the story I am endeavoring 


to relate. 

I saw, at my very first peep, what it was that 
induced Milly to forget her panorama, and pay 
such little heed to old Mrs. Barberry. The 
cause of all this distraction was a certain per- 
son, of whom you shall know more before | 
have done with you. 

About a week previous to the time I am 
speaking of, a stranger had made his appear. 
ance in the little town of Blossomdale, in which 
Milly lived ; and just about the same time Milly, 
who had heard of the stranger’s arrival—as one 
hears every thing in a village—but had not seen 
him; about the same time, I say, she observed a 
very peculiar-looking man passing her shop very 
frequently. Coupling the two facts together, she 
came to the conclusion that this person and the 
strange arrival were one; which at least proves 
that Milly Dove was capable of inductive rea- 
soning. 

He was a remarkable-looking man, this stran- 
ger. Not very tall, but rather powerfully built; 
he always walked rapidly, with his body stooped 
forward from the hips, as if his mind were in ad- 
vance of his body. His face was somewhat nar- 
row, and delicately featured. A thin mustache 
curled around a small mouth, and his hair was 
profuse, though not long. But it was in his 
eyes that his individuality seemed chiefly to lie 
—eyes that seemed to gaze at nothing, and yet 
see every thing. They did not look, they ab- 
sorbed—those great dark eyes—and, as it were, 
shed from out their own darkness a shadow over 
the whole face. They were eyes truly delight- 
ful to look at—as it is delightful to look down 
into a calm sea—and very hard to be forgotten. 

Milly did not easily forget them, I promise 
you. They haunted her as she sat alone in the 
little half-lit parlor, and seemed to glow with a 
strange light in the dim corners where the spi- 
ders dwelt. She looked at them, and they 
looked at her all the livelong day, and this was 
why she forgot her panorama. 

Now Milly Dove told Mr. Compton every 
thing. He was her only friend. He stood to 
her in the place of a parent, and loved her as a 
little daughter. Confidence existed between 
them as a matter of course, and she talked to 
him as the stream flows. So she soon told him 
about this stranger: how she had seen him; 
how his face seemed to haunt her continually ; 
how she kept thinking about him all day long; 
how she watched for him at the hour when it 
was usual for him to pass her door, and felt a 
sort of dim, indistinct pleasure when he passed. 
All this she told her old friend simply, truly, 
naturally, without even the remotest idea of the 
nature or origin of her feelings; for Milly was 
at that happy age when people are not learned 
in the mysteries of themselves, and do not pos- 
sess the mournful knowledge which enables them 
to anatomize their own hearts. Mr. Compton 
at first looked rather sad at hearing this naive 
confession ; but after 5 moment he laughed and 
kissed her fair forehead, saying that she would 
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soon forget this wonderful stranger. Then he 
sat down at his piano and played so wild and 
wonderful a strain, fraught with such depths of 
pure and, as it were, unconscious passion, that 
Milly lay statue-like by his feet, and dreamed 
so perfectly that she dreamed no more. 


Il. 

It was a pleasant June day. Through the 
open window in Milly’s little room a mingled 
stream of sunshine and the breath of flowers 
rolled in, filling the chamber with light and per- 
fume. ‘The spiders dozed in the crevices of the 
old paneled walls, while their aerial webs shone 
like most delicate threads of silver. The old 
high-shouldered chairs sidled off into the corners 
as if they were ashamed of their age, and the 
great panorama, which stood on one side of the 
door, glared with its huge, eye-like lens at the 
green window, like some species of four-legged 
Cyclops. Milly, as usual, was sitting in the sun. 
Nestled into that great high-backed chair, which 
was a world too large for her, she worked ab- 
sently at some intricate female fabric—a fabric 
it was that I believe would have driven me cra- 
zy if I had been set down to learn its mysteries. 
There were dozens of strings pinned to various 
portions of the unhappy old chair. More strings 
trailed on the floor, whose courses, if followed, 
would be found to terminate in numberless little 
balls that kept continually rolling off into the 
corners, and disturbing the spiders that lived on 
the first floors of the panels. Then each string 
had to be unpinned every second minute and 
juggled with after some wondrons fashion, until, 
having been thrust by some species of white 
magic known only to Milly, through an interm- 
inable perspective of loops, it was solemnly re- 
pinned to the chair, and then the whole process 
began again. 

Whether it was owing to the complication of 
this terrible web, or to the preoccupation of her 
own thoughts, no Penelope ever made so many 
blanders as Milly Dove on that June morning. 
Every now and then the web would come to a 
sudden stand-still; a minute investigation of 
certain curious knots would result in the discov- 
ery of some heart-rending error. Then the va- 
grant balls would have to be hunted up in the 
corners, and the pin would have to come out, 
and with a pettish toss of the head and little 
pouting of the under lip, the child would tedi- 
ously unrip all the false work and begin again. 

Sometimes she would let it drop altogether, 
and gaze absently through the open window, as 
if she wero watching the humming-birds that 
hung before the golden-lipped tubes of the 
trumpet-honey-suckle, or she would turn toward 
the desolate panorama that seemed to gaze re- 
proachfully at her with its single eye, and pon- 
der over the propriety of taking another peep at 
that Bloody Battle of Prague, or the extraor- 
dinary representation of the Israelites gathering 
the Manna in the Desert, which said manna 
seemed to have been made into very respecta- 
ble and well-baked quartern loaves before it 
had fallen. 





Milly’s reveries, whatever they were, were 
interrupted by the entrance of Master Dick 
Boby, the eldest son of Judge Boby, who was 
the richest and greatest man in the village. 
Master Boby had acquired—probably by inher- 
itance—the sum of half a dollar: and imme- 
diately, upon coming into possession of his prop- 
erty, had set off for Milly’s shop, uncertain as to 
whether he would purchase her entire stock, or 
simply confine himself to the acquisition of a 
stick of molasses candy. Milly, with her pleas- 
ant smile, was behind the counter in an instant, 
awaiting the commands of the young squire. 

“What's them guns apiece, Miss Milly?” in- 
quired Master Boby, pointing to a couple of 
flimsy fowling-pieces that stood in the corner. 

“Six dollars apiece, Sir.” 

“T guess you'd take half price for them if a 
body was to buy both?” said the young mill- 
ionaire, half-inquiringly, as if he had only to 
put his hand in his pocket and pull out the 
money. 

“Well,” said Milly, “I didn’t buy them; they 
were here when father died; and as they’ve been 
so long on my hands, I'd be glad to sell them 
cheap. You can have them both for seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents, if you want them, Master 
Dick.” 

“Oh, I don’t want them; only father might, 
if his own gun was to burst. What's the price 
of them skates, Miss Milly ?” 

“ A dollar fifty, Sir. They are capital skates, 
and came all the way from York. But what do 
you want of skates this weather, Master Dick ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know but I might lose my own 
skates next winter, you know, so I thought I'd 
ask. Are you going to the circus show this 
evening, Miss Milly? for if you'd like to go, I 
can get tickets from father, and I'll take you;” 
and Master Dick looked admiringly at the pret- 
ty little maiden. 

“Thank you kindly, Sir; but I don’t think 
Mr. Compton would like me to go. He says 
the circus is a bad place.” 

“He don’t know nothing,” answered Master 
Dick, surlily ; “ but if you won't go, I know one 
who will. Give me an ounce of molasses candy, 
and half an ounce of peppermint, Miss Milly.” 

Milly had just opened the drawer containing 
the confections demanded by Master Dick, and 
was about measuring out the required quantity 
of molasses and peppermint when she saw some 
thing through the window that made her sud- 
denly stop. A gentleman was marching slowly 
down the strect. He appeared to be lost in 
reverie, for his head was thrown back, and his 
eyes were fixed on vacancy, while he moved on 
apparently unconscious of the existence of every 
body, himself included. He was a pleasant- 
looking gentleman, too, and seemed to be oecu- 
pied with pleasing thoughts, for a sort of half- 
born smile played around his thin lips, seeming 
always on the point of becoming a laugh, but 
never fulfilling its promise. This gentleman 
had just arrived opposite Milly’s door, when his 
reveries were suddenly and most unexpectedly 
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interrupted by a big stone. This big stone was 
a stone of infamous habits. It lurked under 
a specious coating of clay, seemingly soft and 
elastic in its nature, but all the while turning 
up one sharp and treacherous edge, that to the 
foot of the tight-booted and unwary pedestrian 
caused unutterable tortures. It was a Tartuffe 
among stones, hypocritical, velvety, inducing 
confidence ; but woe to the toe that lit upon its 
venomous edge! 

Well, of course this thoughtful gentleman 
marched straight upon this assassin of a stone. 
Tschut! A terrible “thud” of toes against the 
treacherous edge—a wild flinging out of arms 
in a vain attempt at equilibriam—a convulsive 
ejaculation which I hope nobody heard—and 
our pedestrian measured his length in the dust. 
He rose in a moment; looked reproachfully at 
the stone, as if to upbraid it for its misconduct; 
then recalled probably by some unusual sensa- 
tion, he looked down at his legs, Alas! across 
his left knee there was a great gaping split in 
his trowsers, through which a wide vista of 
inner drawers was visible. The poor gentle- 
man gazed ruefully at this scene of destruction ; 
looked around, and then again at his knee; 
then tried to walk a step or two; stopped, look- 
ed at his knee once more, and seemed to med- 
itate profoundly on his position. 

While rapt in this painful reverie, the vic- 
tim of that abominable stone was startled by 
a very sweet little voice at his elbow. This 
voice—belonging to Milly Dove—said, 

“Please, Sir, if you will step into the store, 
I will mend it for you.” 

The gentleman turned round, and gave a 
rapid glance at the sunny, girlish face that look- 
ed up into his with such a frank, easy expres- 
sion, as if it was the most natural thing in the 
world that he should fall, and that she should 
come out and offer to mend his trowsers. 

“Thank you, child!” said he, simply. “I 
am very much obliged to you. ,What is your 
name ?” 

@ “Milly Dove, Sir.” 

* And this is your father’s store, I suppose ?” 
and the stranger glanced round as he entered 
with a half smile at the varied assortment of 
goods that it contained. It was quite deserted, 
for Master Dick Boby, left alone with the candy, 
had, I regret to say, helped himself and departed. 

“No, Sir, it’s mine!” answered Milly, poking 
in her pocket for her needle-box. 

“Yours! why, you are young to be at the 
head of an establishment ?” 

“T was sixteen my last birth-day, Sir. Will 
you come into the inside room if you please, so 
that you may put your foot upon a chair?” 

The stranger did as he was bidden, and 
Milly’s nimble fingers were soon busily drawing 
together the jagged edges of that gaping rent 
in his injured trowsers. He looked down upon 
her with a wondering gaze. 

“TI suppose some of your relatives live with 
you here ?” he said, after a pause, during which 
he had been studying her features intently. 





“No, Sir, I am alone.” 

“ Alone!” 

“No; that is—not exactly alone. Mr. Comp- 
ton lodges up stairs.” 

“ Mr. Compton ?” said the stranger, a sort of 
dark shadow falling across his face like a vail. 
“Who is Mr. Compton? A young man?” 

“A friend of my mother’s, Sir. He lives 
here all the year round, and is a dear, pleasant 
gentleman. He’s quite young too; not more 
than fifty-six.” 

“ Ah!” and the Knight of the Rueful Breeches 
seemed to breathe more freely. ‘*That is young 
indeed! How long have you been keeping 
shop ?” 

“'Two years, Sir. My mother died about that 
time, and the neighbors were all very good to 
me when first I began. I think it will do now, 
Sir!” 

“Thanks! thanks!” replied the stranger, 
scarce giving a glance at the neat seam across 
his knee. “You are an excellent little work- 
woman;” and as he spoke he seated himself de- 
liberately in Milly’s high-backed chair, much to 
that young lady’s surprise. ‘You have a pretty 
room here,” he continued, looking round him 
approvingly; ‘“‘a very pretty room! The sun- 
light gushing in through that window, and part- 
ing, as it were to make good its entrance, the 
honeysuckles that wave before it, has a charm- 
ing effect. Is it you who take care of the 
flowers out there ?” 

“Qh! there’s not much to de now,” said 
Milly, modestly. “Mr. Compton made the 
garden, and now I help him a little. They 
grow there so nicely, the flowers do! And in 
the spring I freshen up the beds a little, and 
weed the walks, and clip off the dead branches, 
and I think the sun and the rain do the rest.” 

“Hum! that’s prettily said !” 

Poor Milly grew scarlet at the tone of easy 
assurance in which this approbation was uttered. 
This gentleman seemed to have an air of the 
world about him that somehow alarmed her, 
she knew not why. His walk, his way of 
speech, the manner of his conversation, were 
all so different to the loutish villagers to whom 
she had been accustomed. He was even unlike 
Mr. Compton, who to Milly, until then, had 
been the highest type of human perfection. 

“Td like to live in a room like this!” mut- 
tered the stranger half aloud, gazing round him 
with evident pleasure. “It has asweet, thought- 
ful air, and that garden outside would fill me 
with poetry. I'd like to live here very much 
indeed !” 

“Then why don’t you come?” was on the 
tip of Milly’s tongue; but she suddenly recol- 
lected herself in time, and so was silent. 

“Do you ever read, Miss Milly Dove?” was 
the next question, as the visitor turned abruptly 
round on the young maiden. 

“No—yes—that is—sometimes,” was the 
alarmed reply. 

“ Which means, that you do not read at all,” 
said the stranger, gravely. 
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Milly looked as if she was immediately about 
to tuck the end of her little apron into her eyes, 
and weep herself away. 

“Well,” continued he, “that can be reme- 
died; but Mr. Compton should have given you 
books.” 

“Sir,” said Milly, stoutly, quick to espouse 
her friend’s cause, though unable to defend her 
own; “Sir, Mr. Compton knows a great deal 
more, in fact, than any one I ever saw, and 
every thing that he does is right!” 

The stranger laughed. 

“You are a chivalrous but illogical little 
maiden,” said he, in a tone of insufferable pa- 
tronage. 

“I may not read much,” said Milly, flushing 
up, “but I have a panorama.” 

“Oh! you have a panorama? A panorama 
of what? Let us see this wonder that supplies 
the place of books.” 

“Shall I show it to you, Sir?” asked Milly, 
timidly. 

“Certainly; but before profiting by your 
kindness, I must introduce myself formally. I 
am Mr, Alexander Winthrop, a poor gentleman, 
with enough for his appetites, and too little for 
his desires. I am fond of traveling, books, and 


thinking. Iam only twenty-five years old, al- 
though I look thirty. I live close to New York, 
and am at present at Blossomdale on business. 
Now you know all that I intend you to know 
about me ; so we will go on with our panorama,” 


This off-hand introduction was delivered with 
such gravity, that poor Milly did not know what 
to make of it. At first she thought he was 
laughing at her, but on looking at his eyes she 
could not detect the slightest twinkle of merri- 
ment; so she nodded her little head to Mr. Al- 
exander Winthrop, as if to say, “ All right! I 
know you!” and then proceeded to introduce 
him to the panorama, 

“This,” said Milly, in a solemn voice, as she 
made him put his eye to the peep-hole, and pro- 
ceeded to pull the strings that lifted the pic- 
tures—“ this is the invasion of Mexico by the 
Spaniards. The man in the big boat is Cortes, 
a very cruel man indeed; and the man on the 
shore is Montezuma, the King of Mexico, who 
may be known by his red skin.” 

“Hem!” coughed Mr. Alexander. “How 
do you know that this is the invasion of Mex- 
ico?” 

“Mr. Compton told me, Sir.” 

“Oh, Mr. Compton told you! then it’s all 
tight, of course. But,” he continued, mutter- 
ing to himself, “if Mr. Compton is right, Cortes 
dressed exceedingly like William Penn; and 
Montezuma would make a capital North Amer- 
ican Indian.” 

“This picture,” continued Milly, pulling an- 
other string, “represents the great Pyramids 
of Egypt, built by various kings, to serve for 
their tombs. The ancient Egyptians were far 
advanced in civilization while the rest of the 
globe was plunged in the obscurity of ignorance. 
Their chief god was Osiris, and the priesthood 
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was so powerful that the government, in truth, 
was an ecclesiastical one. The ancient Egyp- 
tians were in the habit of placing a skeleton at 
the heads of their tables when they féasted, for 
the purpose of reminding them of their mortal- 
ity, and it is believed that from them first sprang 
the art of embalming bodies. ‘They were a 
highly commercial people, and found large mar- 
kets for the products of their industry and art in 
the ancient cities of Greece and Rome.” 

“Why, child, where did you learn this ?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Alexander, gazing with astonish- 
ment on the little maiden, who ran off this fara- 
go of learning with the glibness of a lecturer on 
ancient history, looking all the while exceed- 
ingly proud of her knowledge. 

“Mr. Compton told me,” she answered, 
proudly. 

Mr. Alexander could no longer contain him- 
self, but burst into a shout of laughter that made 
Milly’s ears tingle. Her round cheeks flushed, 
and the tears rose to her eyes. Poor little 
thing! she thought this Mr. Alexander Winthrop 
exceedingly rude; and yet she could not feel 
angry with him. 

“Well! what’s the next picture ?” he asked, 
as soon as he had recovered from his mirth, and 
without making the slightest apology for his im- 
proper behavior. 

“Tt’s the Battle of the Nile,” answered Mil 
ly, rather sullenly, for she did not exactly like 
the merciless laugh of her new friend. 

“T was there all the while,” chimed in Mr. 
Alexander, 

“You couldn’t. It happened ever so long 
ago,” answered Milly quickly, delighted at find- 
ing Mr. Alexander out in a fib. That gentle- 
man was on the point of going off into another 
fit of merriment, when a wild prelude on a pi- 
ano wavered harmoniously through the window. 
After wandering up and down the keys for a 
short time, striking out fragments of melodies, 
and fluttering uncertainly from one to the oth- 
er, as a butterfly roams from bud to bud, not 
knowing which to choose, the performer at 
length struck on a theme that seemed to satisfy 
him, and then poured out his entire soul. That 
it was a voluntary, one could discern in an in- 
stant, from the occasional irregularity of the 
rhythm, and lack of proper sequence between the 
parts; but it was so wild, so original, so mourn- 
ful, so full of broken utterances of passion, that 
one might have imagined it the wail of a lost 
angel outside the gates of that Paradise which 
he saw but could not enjoy. 

“That is a great performer,” said Mr. Alex- 
ander, rising. ‘I must go and see him.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Compton,” cried Milly, eagerly ; 
“he does not like to be disturbed. You must 
not go now.” 

“TI don’t care,” said’ Mr. Alexander, very 
coolly. ‘“‘Where’s the stairs? Oh! here—all 
right!” And before she could detain him, he 
had bounded up the stairs, and was gone. 

“T make no apology for coming in here in 
this way,” said Mr. Alexander, as he pushed 
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open Mr. Compton’s door, “ because, if you don’t 
want people to rush in on you unannounced, you 
should not play so well, nor improvise such orig- 
inal themes.” 

“You are an artist, then?” said Mr. Comp- 
ton, rising in some surprise at this sudden in- 
trusion. ‘“ All such have a right to enter here.” 

“Enough of an artist to comprehend you,” 
said the young man bluntly. “ You are an art- 
ist, Mr. Compton, and have never done any 
thing but toy with art. More shame for you.” 

“Who is my lecturer?” said Mr. Compton, 
rather sternly. 

“My name is Alexander Winthrop.” 

“What! he who—” 

“Hush!” cried the young man, lifting his 
finger, for at that moment Milly appeared, with 
flushed cheeks, on the threshold of the door. 
“JT am only Alexander Winthrop. I tore my 
trowsers by a fall opposite this house. This 
little fairy,” pointing to Milly, “mended them 
for me. I heard you playing; I ran up stairs. 
Now you know all about me. 

“Then you must be the stranger of whom 
Milly has so often spoken to me, as passing the 
door every day,” said Mr. Compton, with a 
bland ignorance of the incautiousness of his re- 
mark, and totally heedless of Milly’s agonized 
telegraphings to make him stop. 

“Oh, then, the little fairy knew me before !” 
exclaimed Mr. Alexander, eagerly. ‘So we 
were old acquaintances, Miss Milly ?” 

Milly said nothing, but appeared to have sud- 
denly recollected that her shop had been left 
unprotected, and disappeared as if by magic. 

“T want to have a talk with you, Mr. Comp- 
ton,” said Mr. Alexander, looking after her. 

Mr. Compton sighed, 

“Let us go into the garden,” he said; and 
they went out together. 

Ill. 

Two months after this Milly Dove sat in her 
little room reading. Those wondrous fabrics 
on which she used to labor with such patience 
were gone. There was dust on the panorama; 
its single eye was dim and melancholy. No 
more balls disturbed the repose of the fat old 
spiders in the panels; the very shop itself seemed 
to have an uncared-for look. 

The reason of all this was that Milly Dove 
had become a student—a hard, close, unweary- 
ing student—and the books that she read were 
given her by Mr. Alexander. 
particular pleased her mightily. A man named 
Ivan Thorle had lately astonished the world 
with an alternate succession of works of phi- 
losophy and fiction. In both paths did he seem 
to be equally at home. His novels were ten- 
der, impassioned, truthful, and always breathing 
the sublimest scorn for every thing mean and 
unholy. His philosophy was still more worder- 
ful, because it was so clear. The progress of 
man was always histheme. The gradual amal- 
gamation of races; the universal equalization 
of climate from the cultivation of the entire 
globe; the disappearance of poverty from the 
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earth before the influence of machinery, which 
labored for all; the consequent improvemen; 
of the physical condition of our race; the abol- 
ishment of crime—in short, the apogee of the 
world. On all this he expatiated with a pro. 
fundity of thought and simplicity of expression 
that made him at once the deepest and clearest 
of writers. Ivan Thorle, then, opened a new 
world for Milly. For the first time in her days 
she comprehended the true beauty of life, and 
experienced those delicious sensations which 
one experiences when they first begin to ob- 
serve; an epoch, let me tell you, that comes 
much later than one imagines. Thus a Trinity 
of genius and goodness reigned supreme in Milly 
Dove’s little heart—Mr. Compton, Mr. Alexan- 
der, and Ivan Thorle; and, although her reason 
placed Mr. Compton first, as being the oldest 
friend, and Ivan Thorle next, as being the great- 
est genius, yet J doubt much if that little maid- 
en’s heart did not put Mr. Alexander Winthrop, 
her affianced lover, high above all. 

There was one thing that grieved this dear 
child, and it was so strange a grief for her to 
have had at that period, that it seems a mystery 
to me how she ever could have had it. It was 
that Mr. Alexander was not a great writer. She 
loved him very dearly, and she knew that Mr. 
Compton loved him, and they talked very learn- 
edly together for hours at a time. He was very 
clever, was this Mr. Alexander Winthrop ; but 
oh, if he would only write books like Ivan Thorle! 
If he would create those dear stories—so pure, 
so good, and so true! If he would make those 
splendid books that made every one love his 
fellow-men better when he had read them, and 
which were so purely written that a child might 
understand them! If he would only do this, 
she told him many times, as she clung to his 
breast, she would be as happy as the humming- 
birds that lived outside, forever in the sunshine! 
And Mr. Alexander would stroke her brown 
hair, and kiss her white forehead, and smiling 
mysteriously, say, “Some time, perhaps—”" 
But he did not write books, and Milly Dove 
was sad. 

Her sadness was now, however, for the mo- 
ment lost in the perusal of Ivan Thorle’s last 
book, “The Ladder of Stars”—a strange, won- 
derful mixture of romance and philosophy, and 
Milly pored over it in her high-backed chair, 
while the humming-birds outside looked in at 
her with their sharp, cunning eyes, and said to 
themselves, as they saw her rosy lips, “Bless 
us! there are flowers where there must be loads 
of honey. Let us go in and get it!” But now 
and then these rosy flowers had a strange way 
of opening with a laughing sound, and showing 
rows of white seed inside, in a manner unlike 
any flower ever before seen; so that the hum- 
ming-birds thought they might be a dangerous 
sort of flower, and did not goin. Milly was over 
one of the most beautiful passages in the “ Lad- 
der of Stars” when she heard a step behind her. 
She turned, and beheld one of the most beauti- 
ful ladies she had ever seen standing in the 
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door-way. A tall, proud-looking lady she was, 
with bright eyes, and fierce lip, and the small- 
est hands in the world. And such dress! So 
rich, and elegant, and flowing! Milly thought 
she was a fairy. Being naturally polite, how- 
ever, even to fairies, the little maiden rose and 
advanced timidly to this sultana. The lady did 
not keep her long in suspense. 

“Your name is Milly Dove?” she said, in a 
commanding voice. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Milly, half-frightened at 
the tone of the question. 

“You are going to marry a man calling him- 
self Alexander Winthrop. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Milly’s limbs began to trem- 
ble at this point. 

“You must not marry him.” 

“Why, ma’am?” Milly’s strength began to 
come back a little, 

“Because he would make you unhappy.” 

“How do you know, ma’am?” Oh! Milly 
Dove, Milly Dove! where did you pick up the 
Socratic mode of reasoning ? 

“ Because I know it,” said the sultana, stamp- 
ing her foot. “You can not marry him. He 
loves me. I know he does!” she continued, 
passionately. 

“He loves me better!” said Milly, quietly. 
“T know it, for he told me so.” 

“You! love you better! Listen, child. You 
do not know this man. He is proud, wealthy, 
learned, a genius, and courted by all the world. 
His sphere in life rolls through another orbit 
than yours. His genius, his tastes, his friend- 
ships will all separate him from you. He thinks 
he loves you now; well, in three months he 
will be disenchanted. He will neglect you— 
ill-treat you, perhaps—laugh at your ill-breed- 
ing, sport with your ignorance, and break your 
heart. Be warned intime. Here! I am rich. 
You shall have money, as much money as you 
wish, if you fly this place and promise never to 
see Alexander Winthrop again. I will make 
you wealthy, happy, every thing you wish, only 
leave me my love! Jeave me my love!” 

She held out a purse to Milly as she spoke, 
and her splendid form literally shook with pas- 
sion. Poor Milly was thunderstruck ; she knew 
not what todo. Oh! howshe wished for either 
Alexander or Mr. Compton. 

“Ma’am,” said she, at last, “I don’t want 
money. I never knew that Mr. Alexander was 
rich ; but it makes no matter to me whether he 
is or not. I know he loves me; for he said so, 
and he never tells a lie. Therefore I can not 
do as you wish me. I am sorry, ma’am, that 
you should love Mr. Alexander too.” 

“But you must, I tell you—you must, girl! 
You shall not wed him! He is mine! Do you 
not know—” 

“She does not know, Miss Helen de Rham,” 
said Mr, Alexander himself, stepping, at this 
juncture, out of the shop, and putting his arm 
around Milly’s waist. 

“Oh! you are here, Sir!” said Miss De Rham, 
with a scornful curl of her upperlip. ‘“ Enjoy- 





ing love in a cottage, which, no doubt, you 
taste merely as a literary experience to be 
made serviceable in your next book. It is a 
pretty idyl.” 

“ Madam,” said Alexander, “let me hear no 
unworthy sneers against a love so pure that you 
could not understand it. Milly, as this lady has 
thought fit to intrude herself on my privacy and 
yours, it is fit that you should learn the history 
of our connection.” 

“Tell it, Sir, by all means,” said Miss De 
Rham, seating herself in a chair; “you are ac- 
customed to weave romances.” 

“T tell the truth, madam, always; and if I 
did not, this pure mind here is too true a touch- 
stone not to detect the falsehood. Milly, that 
handsome lady there was once my friend. I 
believe I loved her, for she was beautiful and 
gifted. We were much together, and I under- 
stand that she expressed admiration for my tal- 
ents. I thought her honest, and I loved her for 
her honesty ; for she was one of those who could 
talk with that frank bluntness that so well sim- 
ulates sincerity. Well, she was ambitious; she 
wanted to be a goddess, when she was only a 
woman; she wished to write, when God had 
only given her.the power to appreciate. She 
came to me one day with a poem—a beautiful 
poem, which she said she had written. I got it 
published for her; it was admired every where. 
On the strength of it she rose to the reputation 
of a woman of genius, Well, Milly, it was all 
a lie !—an acted, a spoken, a perpetuated lie!— 
the poem was not hers. It was written for 
her by a protégé of hers, who betrayed her 
trust, and the whole thing was discovered. I 
left Miss De Rham, Milly Dove, to the shame, 
which, if she had a heart, ought to have eaten 
it out.” 

“ And you could not discover the difference 
between an innocent piece of vanity and a 
crime! Oh, Ivan Thorle, in spite of all your 
knowledge you know not the world!” 

“T do not wish to know it better, Miss De 
Rham. Leave me and my bride in ignorance 
and peace. Go, madam, back to your town lux- 
ury and refined atmosphere, where pretty names 
are given to bad deeds, I wish to remain un- 
molested with that pure love which will ever be 
a mystery to you. Go!” 

“What name did she call you?” cried Milly 
Dove, breathlessly, as the proud lady swept 
scornfully out through the little shop. 

“Milly, you may now know what I have long 
concealed. Iam Ivan Thorle!” 

“You? you? Oh, I am so glad—so glad— 
so glad! Dear Alexander, I have now nothing 
to wish for.” 

“But I have, dear Milly !” 


Those who have read Alexander Winthrop’s 
latest and best novel, “‘ The Village Bride,” will 
see there how happily he and Milly and Mr. 
Compton lived together; and they will recog- 
nize in the lecturer on Woman’s Rights the por- 
trait of Miss De Rham. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

LECTIONS have been held in several of the 
Southern States during the past month, but 

up to the time of closing this Record full returns 
have not been received. In Tennessee, Andrew 
Johnson, the Democratic candidate, is re-elected 
Governor over M. P. Gentry, who was supported 
by the Whigs and Americans. In North Carolina 
the Democrats are believed to have elected six of 
the eight Members of Congress, the Americans 
electing the other two. In Kentucky the Ameri- 
cans are reported to have elected a majority of the 
Congressional delegation. Very serious riots oc- 
curred at Louisville on the day of election, August 
7th, between the Irish and Americans, in which 
fire-arms were freely used on both sides, buildings 
were burned, and some twenty persons lost their 
lives. According to the reports thus far received, 
the Irish were the aggressors, as they are charged 
with having interfered with the Americans at the 
polls, and with having been armed in preparation 
for such a conflict. The canvass in Kentucky has 
been conducted with great bitterness and animos- 
ity. From Alabama we have not yet sufficient re- 
turns to warrant an opinion as to the result.—— 
Affairs in Kansas Territory have attracted very 
general attention during the month. The Legis- 
lature met, under the summons of the Governor, at 
Pawnee, on the 2d of July—the Council consisting 
of sixteen, and the House of Representatives of 
twenty-six members. Its first act was to declare 


the persons having the greatest number of votes at 
the first election regular members—ignoring en- 
tirely the question of the legality of those votes, 
and the Governor's proclamation ordering a new 


election. An act was then passed to remove the 
seat of government temporarily to the Shawnee 
Manual Labor School. On the 6th, a Message was 
received from the Governor vetoing this bill, on 
the ground that the Legislature had no right to 
designate a place for the temporary meeting of the 
Legislature, that power being conferred exclusive- 
ly upon the Governor. The bill was passed by a 
two-thirds vote, notwithstanding the objections of 
the Governor. On the 16th the Legislature as- 
sembled at Shawnee Manual Labor School, and 
several bills were at once introduced. Among them 
were acts authorizing the confinement of criminals 
in the jails of the State of Missouri; requiring all 
emigrants to take an oath to execute the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and declaring infamous any person 
convicted of propagating abolition sentiments, or 
inciting slaves to leave their masters. The Gov- 
ernor refused to sanction any of the bills passed, on 
the ground that the Legislature was not lawfully 
assembled. The Legislature then appointed a 
Committee to dsaft a Memorial to the President, 
requesting the removal of Governor Reeder, and 
the appointment of a successor. Meantime steps 
had been taken at Washington which led to the 
same result. On the 12th of June, as stated in our 
last, the Secretary of State wrote to Mr. Reeder 
that certain charges had been preferred against 
him connected with an alleged illegal purchase of 
lands on the Indian reservation in Kansas, and that 
unless these charges should be satisfactorily ex- 
plained he would be removed from office. On the 
26th, after his arrival at Kansas, Governor Reeder 
replied, denying that he had ever made any such 
purchase, and saying that he had only agreed to 





purchase the lands if the bargain should meet the 
approval of the President, and that the whole sub- 
ject was before President Pierce, awaiting his ac- 
tion. Accompanying this letter were several doc- 
uments tending to sustain the legality of his action 
in the matter. On the 26th of July the Secretary 
of the Interior, to whom the papers had been sub- 
mitted, advised the President not to sanction the 
contracts which Governor Reeder had agreed to 
make ; and the President’s decision to this effect 
was announced to Governor Reeder in a letter 
dated August 2. But, meantime, a letter from the 
State Department, dated July 28, apprised Govy- 
ernor Reeder that his explanations were not satis- 
factory ; and that, for that as well as other reasons, 
his functions and authority as Governor of Kansas 
were terminated. Questions of a good deal of 
legal as well as general interest have arisen at 
Philadelphia in connection with the rescue of sun- 
dry slaves, whom John H. Wheeler, Esq., the 
United States Minister to Nicaragua, was taking 
with him to New York, where he intended to em- 
bark for Central America. On the 18th of July, 
while the party were on board the steamboat, 
Mr. Passmore Williamson stepped up to the ne- 
groes and informed them that they were legally 
free. While he was conversing with Mr. Wheel- 
er, the slaves were removed by a party of colored 
persons. Mr. Wheeler at once procured from 
Judge Kane, of the United States Circuit Court, 
a writ of habeas corpus, directing Mr. Williamson 
to bring the slaves before the Judge. To this writ 
Mr. Williamson responded by declaring that the 
slaves were not then, and had not at any time been 
in his possession, and that he could not therefore 
produce them. Mr. Wheeler’s counsel moved that 
Williamson be committed to jail for contempt of 
court in not obeying the writ. On the 27th of July 
Judge Kane delivered an opinion deciding that the 
evidence contradicted Mr. Williamson’s declara- 
tion, and that he was therefore guilty of contempt 
in not producing the slaves. The Judge further 
said he was not aware of any law of Pennsylvania 
which could divest the rights of property of a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, nor that it would be valid 
if it did exist. He accordingly committed Mr. 
Williamson for contempt. Application was made 
to Chief-Justice Lewis, of the State Supreme Court, 
for a writ of habeas corpus that this decision might 
be reviewed; but he refused to issue it on the 
ground that one court could not interfere with the 
action of another in cases of contempt. Further 
intelligence of the Kinney Expedition has been re- 
ceived. The schooner Emma, in which Col. Kinney 
took his departure with part of his force, was wreck- 
ed, and her officers and crew were taken into Ja- 
maica, where they procured another vessel, the //un- 
tress, with which they left Jamaica on the 13th of 
July, and reached San Juan on the 16th. Being in- 
formed a British war steamer was prepared to oppose 
their landing, Colonel Kinney went ashore without 
making himself known, but was soon recognized 
by the inhabitants and received with cordiality. 
Mr. John L. Nelson, United States agent at Turk’s 
Island, had joined the expedition. The day after 
his arrival Colonel Kinney was ‘waited on by ‘the 
British ‘Consul and Captain Dobbie,’ of the war 
steamer Buzzard, to whom he gave full explana- 
tions of his plans—declaring ‘that his views were 
perfectly peaceful, that he! ddsired only te colon- 
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ize and settle certain lands to which he believed 
he had a good title, and that if his title proved not 
to be good, he should withdraw. He was intend- 
ing to leave for his settlement at an early day —— 
Colonel Walker’s success was not as great as was at 
tirst reported. He arrived, with fifty-six men, at 
Realejo on the 14th of June, and was sent by the rev- 
olutionary President of Leon, in whose service he 
had enlisted, to Rivas, where he arrived on the 28th. 
He had been joined by about 150 Central American 
troops, and with this force met a body of govern- 
ment troops who were assembled to receive them. 
His new recruits soon ran away, abandoning Wal- 
ker and his party, who fortified themselves in a 
private house, and sustained an attack for some 
time, but finally broke out and cut their way 
through the enemy to the coast, where they pro- 
cured a schooner and departed. Colonel Walker 
had been led to believe that large numbers of the 
people would join him, but in this, as the event 
proved, he was deceived——In reply to a letter 
asking permission to use his name as a candidate 
for Congress in Mississippi, General Quitman says 
that he has no objection, provided he can act upon 
his own opinions on public affairs. He proceeds to 
say that he regards slavery as a great interest, 
which it is the duty of the General Government to 
foster and protect—that the maintenance of slavery 
in Cuba is essential to the security of our own in- 
stitutions, and that our government, instead of 
thwarting, should encourage the diffusion of re- 
publican institutions throughout this continent. 
—a<A grand council of all the various tribes of 


Indians in Michigan was held at Detroit on the 
27th of July, to meet the United States Commis- 
sioner for the purpose of making such treaty ar- 
rangements as may conduce to the improvement of 
their condition.——Several serious and fatal acci- 
dents have occurred during the month in various 


parts of the country. The powder-mill of Mr. 
Garreche at Wilmington, Delaware, exploded on 
the morning of the 3d of August, killing six men, 
severely wounding as many more, and destroying 
a large amount of property.——The steamer Gen- 
eral M‘Donald, during an excursion trip on the 
Delaware river, came in collision with a schooner 
on the 4th of August, and ten or fifteen of her pas- 
sengers were drowned. The steamer Lancaster, 
on the Ohio, burst her boiler on the 1st, and five 
or six persons on board, Irish laborers, were killed. 

From California our advices are to the 16th of 
July. The news is not important. Governor 
Bigler had been nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor. There was a general depres- 
sion in commercial matters, and real estate, with 
produce of all sorts, had fallen greatly in price. 
Two or three duels had taken place, in one of 
which the French Consul, M. Dillon, took part as 
one of the principals. 

MEXICO. 

Further differences have arisen between the gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the United States; and a 
late arrival announces that our Minister had de- 
clared his relations with Mexico to be broken off. 
This was mainly in consequence of the seizure by 
the Mexican government of a Cuban who had fled 
from punishment for some political offenses, and 
whom the Mexican authorities sent back in spite 
of the protest of the American Minister, who wished 
him to be sent to the United States. Several Amer- 
ican citizens, it is said, have been arrested in Mex- 
ico and committed to prison upon the most frivo- 


lous charges. It is rumored that satisfactory ex- 
planations on some of these points have been made ; 
but the latest intelligence announced that Mr. Gads- 
den had left the Capital for Vera Cruz, on his way 
home. The domestic affairs of Mexico are in a 
confused and unsatisfactory state. Sefior Almonte, 
the Minister to the United States, has been re- 
called, and M. Vidal y Rivas, who married the 
mother-in-law of Santa Anna, has been appointed 
to succeed him. Santa Anna lately assembled his 
State Council, and questioned them as to the ne 
cessity of a new organization of the government. 
Upon their advice, it was decided that a new Con- 
stitution should be promulgated upon the basis of 
a representative republic. In the course of a fort- 
night Santa Anna changed his ground, declared 
that the country needed no new Constitution, and 
that the Council had promulgated revolutionary 
principles and ideas. Meantime insurrectionary 
movements are rife in various sections of the coun- 
try. In the department of Mexico the rebels are 
still in strong force, and have achieved important 
successes over the Government troops. The at- 
tempted negotiations with the insurgents of Micho- 
acan have failed. At Guerro, Alvarez has issued 
decrees allowing all Mexicans and foreigners to 
explore the gold mines recently discovered near 
Acapulco; the Government, however, pronounces 
all these decrees void. In San Luis a recent at- 
tempt at insurrection was speedily suppressed. At 
Puebla, about the middle of July, an outbreak oc- 
curred, which was, however, soon put down, and 
two officers connected with it were taken and shot. 
In the districts of Cordova and Orizaba the revo- 
lution continued in full force. On the northern 
frontier the rebellion is still more formidable and 
successful. The whole population has pronounced 
against Santa Anna; and at our latest dates, the 
24th of July, General Woll was engaged in fortify- 
ing himself at Matamoras against an expected at- 
tack of the insurgents, who were under command 
of General Garza. A battle was daily anticipated, 
which would decide the contest. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The month has been distinguished in England 
by another ministerial crisis, which had no other 
result, however, than the withdrawal of Lord John 
Russell from the Cabinet. After he returned from 
Vienna, and announced the failure of all attempts 
to negotiate a peace, Lord John Russell made a 
speech in Parliament, earnestly urging a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, since no path was open for 
an honorable peace. Count Buol, the Austrian 
minister, soon after published a dispatch stating 
that Austria had proposed terms of peace to which 
Lord John Russell had given his assent, but which 
the Cabinets of England and France had rejected. 
In reply to a question from Sir J. Walsh in the 
House of Commons on the Ist of July, Lord John 
admitted the substantial truth of this statement. 
On the 5th the matter was made the topic of a long 
debate, which was continued from day to day. All 
the papers relating to the negotiation were soon after 
published. From these and from the debates it ap- 
pears that when the Vienna Conference was first 
opened, the question came up by what means the 
third of the four points to which all the powers, Rus- 
sia included, had given their assent, and which had 
for its object the termination of the Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, could be secured. The 
English and French envoys urged that it should 
be done by requiring Russia to agree to a limitation 
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of the fleet she should be allowed to maintain there. 
The most strenuous efforts, however, failed to in- 
duce Austria to say that she would insist upon this 
condition, and regard its rejection by Russia as a 
oasus belli, After long discussions, on the 16th of 
April Count Buol proposed that the end desired 
should be sought by a system of counterpoise—pro- 
viding that the fleet of the Allies in the Black Sea 
might always be increased pari passu with any in- 
crease in the Russian fleet. This was strenuously 
combatted by both the French and English Minis- 
ters; but it was found that Austria was immov- 
able, and, in the hope that her active co-operation 
in the war might be secured in the event of the 
rejection of her own ultimatum, both Lord John 
Russell and M. Drouyn de Lhuys recommended 
the acceptance of the Austrian proposition. It 
was, however, promptly and decisively rejected by 
the Emperor of France and the English Cabinet. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys accordingly resigned his post 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Lord John Russell, 
on the other hand, fearing that his withdrawal 
might give rise to dissensions, kept his seat in the 
Cabinet. For this he was very sharply censured 
by Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, and, indeed, nearly 
all the members who spoke upon the subject, and 
so strong was the current of feeling against him 
that he resigned, and was succeeded, as Colonial 
Secretary, by Sir William Molesworth. The de- 
bates on these topics were able and interesting, but 
we have stated the point on which they turned. 
——On the 20th of July, a government proposal 
to guarantee the Turkish loan of five millions 
sterling, was carried in the House of Commons by 
a majority of only three votes. Very remark- 
able demonstrations have taken place in conse- 
quence of the introduction, by Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, of a bill prohibiting the sale of certain ar- 
ticles of food and drink, and the running of public 
vehicles on the Sabbath. The bill was regarded 
as an attempt to deprive the laboring classes of 
opportunities for recreation, and for purchasing 
necessaries of life which they now enjoy. The 
next Sabbath not less than fifty thousand people 
assembled in Hyde Park, the aristocratic prom- 
enade of London, and hailed the equipages of the 
nobility with shouts of ‘‘ Go to Church!” etc., ete., 
doing no violence, but expressing very strong re- 
sentment at the attempt of the nobility to deprive 
the poor of privileges which they themselves en- 
joyed. The next Sunday the demonstration was 
repeated, and the police created great excitement 
by harsh treatment of persons assembled there. 
The conduct of the police was severely censured in 
Parliament, and has been since made the subject of 
investigation. Lord Grosvenor, under this press- 
ure of public sentiment, withdrew the bill. —— 
Lord Raglan’s death in the Crimea was d 


taxes. The loan was at once taken. Active pre- 
parations are made in Paris for the reception of the 
Queen of England, whose visit is fixed for the 16th 
of August. 

In Austria the failure of the Conferences has 
given a new turn to political events. Count Buol 
issued a circular letter explanatory of the position 
Austria had taken, and intimating that, inasmuch 
as the Western Powers had rejected her proposals, 
they could no longer consider her bound to make 
common cause in the war with them. Prussia 
has published a declaration of assent to the position 
of affairs, and appearances indicate a closer union 
of the two countries upon a common policy. It js 
said that the agents of Russia meantime are un- 
usually active in securing the alliance of Austria. 
In correspondence that has recently taken place, 
Count Nesselrode expresses warm satisfaction at 
the course pursued by Austria, declares that Rus- 
sia views with satisfaction the Austrian occupation 
of the Principalities, and that her armies will be 
now, as formerly, at the service of Austria. 

In Italy there are indications of growing discon- 
tent, which awaken a good deal of alarm. Insur- 
rectionary movements have been detected in vari- 
ous quarters. The Austrian garrison in Lombard) 
has been very largely increased. Milan is occupied 
by over 18,000 Austrian troops, and a line of de- 
fense has been established from that city to Brescia. 
Apprehensions are entertained of republican move- 
ments in most of the Italian States, exceptin Naples, 
where the fear is of a military insurrection. . Sey- 
eral military officers have been arrested, 

. THE CRIMEA. 

Details of the repulse of the attack of the 18th 
of June upon the Malakoff and Redan batteries, 
which was announced in our last Record, have since 
been received, and show it to have been a serious 
affair. The Mamelon, a work erected by the Rus- 
sians since the commencement of the siege for the 
protection of the Malakoff, was already in posses- 
sion of the French. On the 18th they advanced 
to the assault of the latter, which they attempted 
with three very heavy columns—each of which 
was swept back with dreadful slaughter. The 
English made an attack upon the Redan at nearly 
the same time, though the French complain that it 
was commenced too late to operate as a diversion 
in their favor. It failed, however, and both the 
allied armies were driven back with very heavy 
loss. Since that time, up to our latest dates, no 
active operations have taken place, though the 
French are pushing their parallels toward the 
Malakoff with the design of renewing the assault ; 
the Russians are also active in strengthening their 
defenses, which are of earth, and therefore more 
easily thrown up, and less easily demolished than 





in Parliament on the Ist of July by a message from 

the Queen. An annuity of £1000 was voted to his 

widow, and a pension of £2000 a year to the pres- 

ent Lord Raglan, with remainder to his next heir. 
THE CONTINENT. 

In France the Legislative Assembly met on the 
2d of July, and was opened by a brief address from 
the Emperor, in which he stated that the confer- 
ences at Vienna had not resulted in peace, and that 
Austria had not fulfilled the expectations of the 
Western Powers, Bills were speedily passed au- 
thorizing a war loan of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, the levy of 140,000 men for the 
service of 1856, and the imposition of several new 





ry.—Lord Raglan died on the 28th of June, 
after only a few days’ illness. Fumeral honors 
were paid to his remains, which were removed to 
England. General Simpson succeeds him in the 
chief command.—Among the losses of the Rus- 
sians is reported that of General Todleben, the 
young engineer to whom is awarded the credit of 
the skillful and successful defense of Sebastopol.— 
It is stated that a Russian force of 40,000 men has 
invested the city of Kars, in Asia Minor, which is 
held by the Turks. A portion of the Turkish army 
at the Dardanelles recently mutinied against the 
British officers under whom they serve: the En- 
glish were obliged to fire upon them with grape 
before they could reduce them to order. 
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Literary 


History of the Council of Trent, from the French 
of L. F. BunGENEr, edited by Joun M‘Cutxtock, 
D.D. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
importance of this celebrated Council in the estab- 
lishment of the ecclesiastical authority of Rome, is 
forcibly stated by the American editor in his intro- 
duction to this seasonable volume. The doctrines 
of the Catholic Church were first reduced to a 
definite and permanent form by the Council of 
Trent. Her acknowledged creed is contained only 
in the decrees and acts of that body. The Apos- 
tolic and Nicene creeds are held in common by 
Catholics and Protestants. No separate formulary 
or catechism gives an authoritative exposition of 
the articles of the Catholic faith. They are to be 
found alone in the Tridentine canons. As is re- 
marked by Mohler, the most able theologian of that 
Church since the days of Bellarmine: “ Every oth- 
er writing that may bear such a title is only a de- 
duction from this formulary, or a nearer definition, 
illustration, or application of its contents, or is in 
part only regulated by it, or in any case obtains a 
value only by agreement with it, and hence can 
not, in point of dignity, bear a comparison with 
the original itself.” The Council of Trent, more- 
over, dates the commencement of a new era in the 
papal power, as well as in the history of Catholic 
dogmas. Though convoked for the purpose of set- 
ting limits to the papal authority, its result was 
directly the reverse. From every struggle among 
its members the Pope emerged with fresh strength. 
The very Council that was to bind his hands placed 
in them new weapons. He was thus enabled to ex- 
ercise a stronger control over bishops, priests, and 
laity than had been dreamed of before. Intrusted 
with the authority to interpret the decrees of the 
Council, the Pope is empowered to make any rule 
of faith or conduct at,his pleasure. The history of 
an assembly which has exercised such a pervading 
influence over the modern religious world can not 
fail to be a subject of deep interest with intelligent 
and thoughtful readers. It is a curious inquiry to 
ascertain the pretensions and character of the men 
who thus, in fact, moulded the theological opin- 
ions of a large portion of Christendom in after ages. 
Happily we are at no loss for sources of informa- 
tion on this subject. The first published history 
of the Council of Trent was the famous work of 
Father Sarpi, which, though originally appearing 
under another name, is universally ascribed to his 
pen. This production, though entirely destitute of 
philosophical acumen, and often inaccurate in its 
historical details, is a vigorous satirical comment 
on the proceedings of the Council. Upon its first 
appearance it made a profound impression through- 
out Europe, and measures were at once taken for 
its refutation by the Roman Court. A large body 
of materials for this purpose was collected by the 
Jesuit Alciati, but he died in 1571, before the com- 
pletion of the work. After his death the task was 
resumed by Pallavicino, who published his cele- 
brated history of the Council in 1656. These two 
writers have been the principal authorities on the 
subject until within a comparatively recent period. 
In German there is an elaborate history of the 
Council by Salig, and in French by Dupin, and in 
England valuable materials for the purpose have 
been collected by Mendham. A popular history 


Datires. 


Nothing, however, has been presented on this sub- 
ject of so striking and readable a character as this 
work by Bungener. It has nothing of the air of a 
dry chronicle. With singular dramatic skill, great 
power of grouping as well as of characterization, 
and the command of a fresh and vigorous diction, 
the author transfuses his own spirit into the rec- 
ords of the past, and reproduces the faded scenes 
of antiquity in almost their natural glow and vital- 
ity. Nor is he deficient in the less imposing but 
equally essential qualities of the successful histo- 
rian—thoroughness of research and accuracy of 
statement. ‘He uses his sources carefully and 
conscientiously ; few facts of any importance in the 
sayings and doings of Trent are omitted; few are 
stated out of their proper and living connections ; 
none are distorted for polemical purposes.” The 
translation of this volume, which appears to have 
been made with care, is by Mr. Scott of St. An- 
drews, who has incorporated with it the last notes 
and additions of the author, made since the pub- 
lication of the original work. Besides his diligent 
editorial supervision, Dr. M‘Clintock has given a 
compact summary of the acts and decrees of the 
Council, and has left nothing wanting to the prac- 
tical utility of the work. 

Memoirs of James Gordon Benneit and his Times, 
by a Journauist. (Published by Stringer and 
Townsend.) The history of the newspaper press 
in this country furnishes a most expressive com- 
mentary on the progress of American enterprise 
and cultivation. Certainly in no part of the world 
have more boldness and energy been developed 
in this branch of periodical literature than in the 
United States. The daily press of New York, in 
particular, is probably nowhere surpassed for the 
comprehensiveness of its arrangements, the extent 
of its issues, and the combination of business force 
and literary talent enlisted in its service. The 
life of a prominent editor, accordingly, possesses 
a general interest, on account of its connection with 
the various ramitications of society, which does not 
always attach itself to the career of a public man. 
The author of this volume has treated his subject 
from the above point of view, and, starting with 
the biography of an individual, has unfolded, to 
some extent, a consecutive panoramic exhibition 
of American journalism for the last quarter of a 
century. It is not written in the spirit of fulsome 
adulation, nor with a partisan zeal for a personal 
favorite, but with perhaps as great a degree of im- 
partiality as is consistent with the mitigated form 
of hero-worship which doubtless inspired the un- 
dertaking. A rapid survey of the ground he has 
traversed will bring up many curious incidents in 
the progress of the newspaper—that great Ameri- 
can institution—from small beginnings to its pres- 
ent state of palmy prosperity. 

James Gordon Bennett was born in a rural lo- 
cality among the Highlands of Scotland in the last 
year of the last century. He remained at school 
in his native village till he was fourteen or fifteen 


attended a Catholic seminary for two or three years 
with a view of entering the ecclesiastical profession 
in that church. His biographer relates, “that he 
was a boy of good natural abilities, of a poetical 
turn of mind, enthusiastic, fond of solitary rambles, 





has lately been published in London by Buckley. 


punctilious on points of honor with his school-mates, 


years of age, when he went to Aberdeen, where he — 
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and full of self-confidence. His habits were good; 
he pursued his studies with zeal, and had an am- 
bition to excel in every thing he undertook.” 

At Aberdeen he pursued the usual routine of 
college life, besides being an omnivorous reader. 
He belonged to a literary club which used to meet 
in the same room where Byron conned his youth- 
ful tasks. This was about the time that the fiery 
bard ‘“‘ woke up in the morning and found himself 
famous ;” and, as a matter of course, the hot-head- 
ed, ingenuous juveniles of Aberdeen soon made him 
an object to swear by. Young Bennett, it would 
seem, did not escape the contagious influence. He 
became froward and self-willed, but it does not ap- 
pear that he mounted the Byron shirt-collar, or 
like other devotees of that period, grew gloomy 
and lacrymose, or began to “ whine and put the 
finger i’-the-eye.” He was but a boy when he 
broke loose from the restraints of school and set 
up for his own master. The prospect of eminence 
in the Church had no charms for his young ambi- 
tion. He soon threw divinity to the dogs, divid- 
ing his time between study and travel over “ his 
native heather,” until his embarkation for America. 
This took place in the spring of 1819. It was the 
result of a sudden impulse, not of sober judgment. 
Meeting a literary associate one day in the street, 
he was told by him that he was about to go to 
America. He at once decided to accompany him, 
wishing, as he said, “‘ to see the place where Frank- 
lin was born.” Except a small purse sufficient to 
defray his expenses for a few days upon his arrival, 
his cash was obviously minus. After a tedious 


p:ssage he landed at Halifax, and at once seeking 


employment, with the true spirit of a Scotch dom- 
inie, commenced the labors of his new life by teach- 
ing. This thankless drudgery—worse at that day 
than the present—was little to his taste. He soon 
threw it up and betook himself to Boston. The 
sight of that ancient city aroused all his latent 
“entusimusy.” Franklin had long been an en- 
chantment to his imagination—a novel use, by- 
the-by, for the venerable Doctor—and Boston ap- 
peared to his idolizer as ‘ the residence of a friend, 
and associate, and acquaintance.” He was also 
wonderfully moved by Bunker’s Hill and other 
scenes in, “the holy struggle for Independence.” 
‘* Dorchester Heights seemed almost as holy ground 
as Arthur’s Seat or Salisbury Craig. Around the 
isles arose the waves of the mirrored bay. Beyond 
was Boston, her glittering spires rising into the 
blue vault of heaven, like beacons to light a world 
to liberty.” ’ 

In spite of his patriotic excitements, the young 
adventurer had but a hard time of it in Boston. 
At first he had neither money nor employment, 
and for two days was without food, nor knew of 
any means to procure it except by begging. But 
he kept up a stout heart, and sometimes amused 
his lonely hours by attempts in verse. At length 
he obtained employment as a proof-reader in the 
celebrated printing-house of Wells and Lily, but 
as far as appears scarcely did more than keep soul 
and body together. The transition from this post 
to a connection with journalism was natural and 
easy. The newspapers of the principal cities at- 
tracted his attention,and suggested embryo schemes 
which have since received an ample completion. 
The Boston Galaxy, under the auspices of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, was at that time in the full flush of au- 
dacity and success, Its boldness, its piquancy, and 
its diablerie made it universally sought and feared. 





The influence of this journal was not lost on the 
observant mind of Bennett. But the time had not 
yet come for him to strike out a similar path for 
himself. He leaves Boston, however, in 1822, and 
makes his way to New York, with a burning brain, 
though with a collapsed purse. Meeting with no 
success in his first experiment as a journalist, he 
accepted a proposal from Mr. Willington, the vet- 
eran proprietor of the Charleston Courier, and wag 
for some time employed on that distinguished news. 
paper, chiefly in translating from the Spanish jour- 
nals received by way of Havana. He returned to 
New York in the autumn of 1824, and soon after 
issued proposals for opening a commercial school. 
This project, however, if carried into effect at all, 
which is somewhat doubtful, soon fell through, and 
was succeeded by the delivery of public lectures on 
political economy. In 1825, Mr. Bennett made 
his first attempt to become the proprietor of a pub- 
lic journal. This was called the New York Courier, 
a weekly paper issued on Saturday morning. It 
proved unsuccessful, and Mr, Bennett avas employed 
at different times on several journals, chiefly on the 
National Advocate, published by Mr. Snowden. In 
1826, he became more intimately connected with 
that paper. After the State elections of that year, 
he began his career as an active politician, discon- 
tinuing his connection with the National Advocate, 
and becoming attached to the Enquirer, of which 
the famous Mr. Noah was editor-in-chief. After 
the fusion of the Courier and the Enguirer, Mr. 
Bennett became an associate editor of the new 
paper in the autumn of 1829. This journal soon 
attracted much attention, and became the favorite 
organ of the democracy. Upon its abandonment 
of the Jackson party in 1832, Mr. Bennett retired 
from its editorial chair, and in October of the same 
year issued the first number of the New York Globe. 
This was a short-lived concern, and was discon- 
tinued at the close of a month from its commence- 
ment. The next step in the editorial career of Mr. 
Bennett was the purchase of an interest in the 
Pennsylvanian, published in Philadelphia, of which 
he at once became in fact, if not nominally, the 
leading conductor. This journal took a prominent 
share in the political struggles of the day, but fail- 
ing to win the confidence of many influential par- 
tisans with whom he had been allied, Mr. Bennett 
withdrew from its management and returned to 
New York in the summer of 1834, After various 
schemes and proposals, the first number of the 
Herald was issued May 6, 1855. The progress of 
this celebrated journal is described at length in the 
Memoirs, furnishing a curious illustration of the 
gradual development of the newspaper press in 
New York. According to the biographer, the char- 
acteristic features of this sheet on its first publica- 
tion were not such as would be commended by the 
“improved taste of the improved hour,” but the 
motives of its editor did not “necessarily indicate 
a callous heart or a bad temper.” It was estab- 
lished in the midst of a fierce newspaper war; was 
the subject of vehement hostility; and it can not 
be denied that its founder was tempted to use any 
weapon at his command to overthrow its strenuous 
assailants. 

The course of Mr. Bennett, in connection with 
the administration of the Herald, is fully described 
and freely commented on in the closing portion of 
this volume. “ His character,” says the writer, 
“is not easily defined, because the immense va- 
riety of his acts puzzle the most analytical judg- 
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ment... . In him, benevolence and conscientious- 
ness, acting in opposition to self-esteem, and in 
harmony with approbativeness, ever would make 
him the friend of the weak against the strong, and 
of the million against their masters. He could not 
be an aristocrat, however habitually he might look 
with contempt upon ignorance and brutal natures. 
He has not combativeness so fully developed as to 
incite him to hold long arguments, or to become a 
great soldier. With his perceptive organs, intui- 
tions, keen memory, and moderate comparison, to- 
gether with the energy derived from his tempera- 
ment, he would excel in affairs of state or diplo- 
macy. His attachment to family and home is strong, 
but his firmness of purpose would lead him to con- 
trol this for the great aim of his ambition. His 
constructiveness is not large, but he would be swift 
to perceive, by his power of rapid discernment, the 
surest course of action. His mind is not narrow 
in its range, but enlarged, discriminating, and com- 
prehensive. He is a close observer by taste and 
habit, and an enthusiast by nature in science, lit- 
erature, art, and human progress. Wound his 
pride, and he could not but be wounded from his 
heel to the crown of his head. The combination 
of the leading activities of the brain could produce 
nothing less than that masterly moral courage 
which is his guardian angel in every crisis, howso- 
ever troublesome or dangerous.” 

Letters to the People on Health and Happiness, by 
CATHERINE E. Beecuer. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers.) In this volume the distinguished 
authoress aims to direct the attention of the Amer- 
ican people to certain facts in their habits and 
modes of life which she believes are eminently in- 
jurious to their physical well-being. It contains 
a brief explanation of the most important organs 
of the human system, describes the proper treat- 
ment of these organs in order to fulfill the designs 
of the Creator, points out the methods by which 
they are injured, sets forth the evils arising from 
their abuse and mismanagement, and suggests the 
appropriate remedies for the evils exhibited. The 
work is founded on sound physiological principles, 
and presents a great amount of useful information, 
which, if not strictly novel, has never been urged 
in such an impressive manner, or illustrated with 
such a variety of practical considerations, Miss 
Beecher writes with singular plainness of expres- 
sion, and the vigor produced by deep earnestness 
of conviction. She is not always fastidiously cor- 
rect in the use of language, but she is never unin- 
telligible or dull. Her suggestions are doubtless 
adapted to increase the prevalence of health, and 
thus to diminish the importance of the medical 
profession. No one can read them without a fresh 
conviction of the dangerous and disgusting charac- 
ter of many of the popular habits of this country, 
and of the importance of a thorough physical re- 
formation. 

Among the recent original novels written in the 
interests of special reforms, we can speak favorably 
of Cone Cut Corners, by BENAULY, intended to il- 
lustrate the social evils of indulgence in intoxi- 
cating drinks. It consists of a series of lively 
sketches, hinging on a plot of considerable interest, 
though not quite free from. over-coloring, remark- 
able for their striking illustrations of country life 
in New England. The moral of the story is ex- 
cellent, and its literary execution displays various 
merits of no ordinary character. (Published by 
Mason Brothers.) 





Zillie; or, the Human Comedy, by Joux Estex 
Cook. (Published by A. Morris, Richmond.) A 
new story by the rising author of “The Virginia 
Comedians,” “ Leather Stocking and Silk,” and 
other productions of genuine vigor and originality, 
will be warmly greeted by his readers, and enhance 
his already brilliant reputation. His name ap- 
pears, for the first time, on the title-page of this 
volume, and, judging from past actual success, is 
destined to hold an honorable place in the litera- 
ture of his country. Like his former works, Ellie 
is distinguished for its spirited dramatic conversa- 
tions, its graphic pictures of nature, its fine char- 
acter-drawing, and its union of delicate humor 
with refined and elevated sentiment. It is full of 
effective contrasts, free from forced and unnatural 
situations, and the plot sustains its interest from 
the commencement to the close. 

Miss Parpor’s last novel, entitled The Jealous 
Wife, has been reprinted by Fetridge and Co. 
This is one of the most striking works of fiction 
recently issued in London, remarkable for its phil. 
osophical conceptions of character, its natural and 
racy dialogue, and its powerful delineations of 
passion. The plot turns on the unreasonable sus~ 
picions of a jealous and haughty wife, whose lack 
of confidence in her husband poisons her own hap-~ 
piness, and lays the foundation for a tissue of tragic 
scenes. We believe that the most competent judges 
are agreed in pronouncing this novel superior to 
any of the fictitious productions of the gifted au. 
thoress.—The same house have issued a convenient 
edition of Moredun, the historical romance alleged 
to have been written by Sir WALTER Scort, and 
kept in concealment, by a singular combination of 
circumstances, until the present day. An elabo. 
rate introduction gives a full account of the origin 
claimed for the discovery, and presents a tempting 
nut*to be cracked by the lover of curious literary 
problems. The story itself is not without interest, 
although not to be compared with the general run 
of Scott’s novels. 

Of the recent popular expositions of medicine, 
with which the press of this country has been al- 
most overrun, The Gentleman's Hand-book of Ho- 
meopathy, by EcBert Guernsey, M.D., is entitled 
to hearty commendation, for its practical character 
and the common-sense directions which it gives for 
the care and preservation of health. The general 
principles which it sets forth are independent of 
the medical theories to which the author is attach- 
ed, and can scarcely be applied without benefit, 
especially by travelers and invalids. Published 
by W. Radde. 

A new series of juvenile publications by Jacon 
Asporr is announced by Harper and Brothers, in- 
tended for the use of the nursery, and consisting 
of profusely-illastrated little volumes, entitled 
“Learning to Talk,” “Learning to Read,” and 
“ Learning to Think.” The plan is a quite ingen- 
ious one, and is carried out with the remarkable 
tact for which Mr, Abbott is pre-eminent among 
writers for children. 

J. C. Derby has published a new work on the 
Mormon delusion, entitled Female Life among the 
Mormons, presenting, in the form of inartificial, 
autobiographical sketches, a vivid illustration of 
the oppression and debasement of woman among 
the “ Saints of Utah.” Without vouching for the 
correctness of all the details in this work, we think 
it bears the marks of verisimilitude, and evidently 
has a foundation in the personal experience of the 
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writer. Its slender claims to literary excellence 
form a presumption in favor of the authenticity of 
the narrative, which can hardly be read without a 
feeling of indignation and shame at the atrocities 
of Mormon life that are perpetrated under the pre- 
tense of religion.—_My Confession, and other Stories, 
issued by the same publisher, is probably the maid- 
en production of a young writer, and is not only a 
success in itself, but gives ample promise of future 
successes, in the originality and nerve of its com- 
position. 

Panama in 1855, by Rosert Tomes. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The writer of 
this lively volume was one of a New York party 
invited to attend the celebration of the opening of 
the Panama Railroad. In a convenient compass, 
he presents a great variety of information in re- 
gard to the manners and customs, natural scenery, 
commercial advantages, and social development of 
the Isthmus, describing the many curious objects 
that came within the scope of his personal observa- 
tion with almost an exuberant vivacity. His work 
is full of comic descriptions and racy anecdotes, 
while nothing is lost in point of accuracy and in- 
structiveness by the gayety of spirit which always 
animates the writer. 

The Watchman (published by H. Long and 
Brother) is an addition to the crowd of novels, 
founded on actual experiences in humble life, which 
are just now so much the order of the day. Itisa 
production of very considerable power, presenting 
just conceptions of character, a moral tone of un- 
affected purity and elevation, and frequent pas- 
sages of successful description. Making no appeals 
to a mawkish sentimentality, or to an imaginative 
craving for unnatural excitement, it is favorably 
distinguished from many of its competitors by its 
pervading air of reality, and the truthfulness of 
its inculcations and descriptions. The plot is, 
perhaps, somewhat too complicated, but it well 
sustains the interest of the reader. 

A Visit to the Camp before Sebastopol, by Ricn- 
Arp C. M‘Cormick, Jr. (Published by D. Apple- 
ton and Co.) Visiting the camp of the Allies under 
favorable auspices for observation, Mr. M‘Cormick 
examined closely the position of the armies, the 
social and material resources of the soldiers, and 
the various minutie of military life which can be 
understood only from personal investigation. His 
book is both readable and informing. Written 
without any affectation of literary skill, it pre- 
sents a simple record of the exciting scenes wit- 
nessed by the author, and produces a more life-like 
impression of the daily ongoings in camp than 
many pages of labored description. Several pano- 
ramic views and sketches enhance the practical 
utility of the volume. 

Eutazia ; or, Presbyterian Liturgies, by A Mix- 
ISTER OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (published 
by M. W. Dodd), is devoted to an account of the 
various forms of worship in use in the Presbyterian 
Church from the time of John Calvin to the pres- 
ent day. It is a work of evident learning and re- 
search, and contains not a little curious antiquarian 
information. : 

The Atlas of the World, by Gzorcr W. Cotton, 
now in course of publication by J. H. Colton and 
Company, will supply a want that has long been 
felt. The best European collections of maps, though 
complete as treating of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
are singularly meagre and unsatisfactory in respect 
to this continent. The Atlas of Mr. Colton, while 





omitting nothing of importance to the general read. 
er contained in these pub\ications, is immeasurably 
superior to any of them in respect to North and 
South America. The latest and best sources of in. 
formation have been consulted. For the United 
States, the mass of materials contained in the ar- 
chives of the several States and of the General 
Government have been faithfully collated. The 
boundaries of counties and towns are laid down, 
the lines of internal improvement, such as canals 
and railways, are given. For the unsettled por- 
tions of the country, the information contained in 
the works of all travelers and explorers is furnish- 
ed. The maps heretofore published of Central and 
South America have been inexcusably meagre and 
defective, for most of those States have prepared 
large and accurate maps of their respective terri- 
tories; and the main features of these have been 
embodied in the maps composing this Atlas. In 
addition to the usual geographical maps, a series 
of charts is given, illustrating the climatology, 
ethnography, and geology of the globe, and the dis- 
tribution of animals and vegetables. The letter. 
press accompanying the maps contains a large 
amount of valuable statistical information. The 
mechanical execution of this Atlas is every way 
worthy of its intrinsic excellence. 


The more prominent works published in London 
since our last report, are, ‘‘My Travels,” by Cap- 
tain Chamier; “ Display,” a novel, by Mrs. Ma- 
berly; “The City of the Crescent,” by Mr. 
Trenery; John B. Gough’s “ Autobiography and 
Lectures ;” Sir George Stephens’s “ Anti-Slavery 
Recollections ;” ‘‘ The Private Life of an Eastern 
King” (Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude); Mr. Bur- 
ton’s “ Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El- 
Medinah and Mecca ;” Harrison Ainsworth’s Bal- 
lads; Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the Queens of England 
of the House of Hanover;” Leigh Hunt’s “Old 
Court Suburb, or Memorials of Kensington.” 


Among the principal announcements are trans- 
lated selections from ‘ Napoleon’s Correspond- 
ence with his brother Joseph;” John Wilson 
Croker’s “‘ Historical Essays ;” “‘ History of the 
House of Lancaster,” by Lord Brougham ; Sir R. 
Murchison’s “Map of the Geology of Europe,” 
printed in colors; ‘‘The Life and Works of 
Goethe, with Sketches of his Age and Contempo- 
raries,” by G. H. Lewes; the ** Memoirs of Liew 
tenant Bellot,” the French officer who perished in 
the attempt to save Sir John Franklin; “ Lord 
Brougham’s Contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view,” revised, now first collected; ‘The Fur- 
Hunters of the Far-West,” by Alexander Ross; 
Captain Jesse’s translation of Ferrier’s “‘ Caravan 
Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, A ffghanistan, 
Turkistan, and Beloochiston, with Historical No- 
tices of those Countries, Descriptions of the Cities of 
Meshed, Herat, Balk, and Candahar, and Sketches 
of the Nomade Tribes of Central Asia ;” two addi- 
tional and concluding volumes of “Memoirs and 
Letters of Thomas Moore ;” “ Tennyson’s Poems,” 
illustrated by the first artists of the day; “‘ The 
Dead Sea: a New Route to India,” by Captain W. 
Allen, R.N.; “A Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Northwest Passage by H.M.S. Jnvestigator, Cap- 
tain M‘Clure,” edited by Commander Osborn, 
R.N.; the two concluding volumes of J. S. Buck- 
ingham’s “ Autobiography ;” and new editions of 
Sydney Smith’s “Memoirs and Correspondence ;” 
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ond Lieutenant Maury’s “ Physical Geography of 
the Sea.” 


Lord William Lennox, brother of the Duke of 
Richmond, and first husband of Miss Paton, the 
singer (well known in this country as Mrs. Joseph 
Wood), announces a novel, to be called ‘“ Philip 
Courtenay ;” the author of “ Charles Auchester” 
has in the press a story called ‘‘ My First Season ;” 
Mrs. Charles Reade, author of “‘ Peg Woffington,” 
has a new novel nearly ready, entitled “‘ Susan 
Merton.” 


Mr. William Russell, whose letters to the Lon- 
don Times first gave a correct and startling account 
of the condition and sufferings of the Allies in the 
Crimea, has collected and revised the whole cor- 
respondence, and published it, in book-form, at a 
low price. Before publication, nearly 7006 copies 
were subscribed for by “the trade.” It forms a 
history of the War from the landing at Gallipoli 
to the death of Lord Raglan. 


Philip James Bailey, author of the drama of 
“ Festus,” has another poem in the press, entitled 
“The Mystic.” It is said that Mr. Bailey will 
visit the United States in November, on a lecturing 
tour. Mr. Thackeray is expected also about the 
same time, and with similar views. 


Charles Lever, the well-known author of “ Harry 
Lorrequer,” “ Sir Jasper Carew,” etc., has com- 
menced a new story, to be continued monthly, in 
the Dublin University Magazine. - It is entitled 


“ Glencore and his Fortunes.” 


The article on Dryden, in the last Edinburgh 
Review, is attributed to Macaulay.~ His recent 
historical researches would naturally increase his 
familiarity with the subject. 


There was commenced, in Australia, last April, a 
periodical called The Sydney Sketch Book, some- 
what on the plan of Punch as regards satire and 
illustrations. It is so much opposed to “‘ progress” 
that it denounces railways as “costly luxuries,” 
beyond the means of a young colony. One of its 
jokes runs thus: “‘ Why is a lady’s logic, generally 
speaking, so confused ?—Because it is utterly im- 
possible for a woman to be plain.” There is sar- 
casm as well as sharpness in this epigram at the 
new Governor: 

VICTORIA'S CHOICE. 
“*Wanted a Governor'—long they cried, 
But when Victoria's choice they tried, 
Quickly their cry the people recanting, 
Found a new Governor, but found him—wanting.” 


Two volumes of the letters of Marshal St. Ar- 
naud to his family have been published at Paris. 
They are truculent, and illustrate the character of 
the prime agent of the Napoleonic coup-d’état and 
the first leader of the French in the Crimea. Cov- 
ering a space of twenty-five years, they almost 
form an autobiography. 


Madame de Girardin, wife of the well-known 
editor of La Presse, in Paris, has died, and seldom 
has a woman of letters been so universally regret- 
ted. As DelphinqGay (daughter of a well-known 
authoress, who was intimate with Chateaubriand, 
Talma, the Vernets, and Beranger), she was early 





distinguished for her beauty and talents. Before 
she became a wife, her poetic compositions had ob- 
tained for her, among the Parisians, the title of 
The Tenth Muse; subsequently, with the excep- 
tion of tragedies, she wrote nothing but prose. Of 
her dramatic works, “Judith” and “ Cléopatre” 
take foremost place. Her later comedy, “ Lady 
Tartuffe,” in which Rachel played, has a yet wider 
reputation, and several of her minor pieces retain 
their rank on the stage. Her novels also possess 
great merit. In her feuilletons, which appeared in 
her husband's journal under the signature of Vi- 
comte Charles de Launay, she exhibited much wit 
and great liveliness. She was a good conversa- 
tionist, and her drawing-room was long the resort 
of the leading literary talent of Paris. Her do- 
mestic life was very happy. Madame de Girardin, 
whose personal charms were considerable, was born 
in 1805, married in 1831, and died on July 1, 1855. 

Sir Edward Parry’s death is announced as hav- 
ing taken place, in July, in Germany. He ob- 
tained a great reputation, thirty-five years ago, by 
his Arctic voyages during ten years, and on his 
first return, in 1828, received the honor of knight- 
hood and a Parliamentary grant. He was Gov- 
ernor of Greenwich Hospital and a Rear-Admiral 
when he died. He was sixty-five years of age. 

James Silk Buckingham, the Oriental Traveler, 
whose varied fortunes are recorded in his entertain- 
ing “ Autobiography,” of which two volumes re- 
cently appeared (the concluding portion being now 
in the press), has died in his sixty-ninth year. He 
went to sea when a youth, traveled extensively, 
educated himself, established a daily newspaper in 
Calcutta, was sent out of India by an arbitrary 
abuse of power, made far journeyings in the East, 
returned to England, wrote and lectured against 
the East India Company, was M.P. for Sheffield 
from 1832 to 1837, made a tour through Canada 
and the United States, latterly was a leader of the 
Temperance movement in England, and, in his old 
age, was pensioned by the British Government and 
his old opponent, the East India Company. He 
was a fluent speaker, and an amiable, gifted man. 

The death of Frank S. Marryat, at the early age 
of twenty-nine, has scarcely been expected, though 
his health had been delicate for the last six months. 
His first work was “‘ Borneo and the Indian Archi- 
pelago,” but his reputation was fixed on a high 
rank by his “‘ Mountains and Molehills,” which has 
been considered, in this country as well as in Ea- 
gland, as one of the most lively, agreeable, truth- 
telling book of travels, relating to California, yet 
published. Mr. Marryat was the second son of 
the sea-novelist. He entered the British navy at 
fourteen, and served for some years in the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian Archipelago. Abandon- 
ing the sea, he produced his first work in 1848. 
On his father’s death in that year, he again be- 
came a wanderer, and visited California. 

In this obituary we have also to place the name 
of John Black, for a long time Editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, at one period the leading and im- 
portant organ of the Whigs, in London; Philip 
Pusey (brother of the celebrated Oxford professor 
and canon), for many years a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and Editor of the English Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture; and Dr. Arnott, the English army 
surgeon who attended Bonaparte during his last 
illness at St. Helena, and published an account of 
the disease and the circumstances of the illustri- 
ous exile’s death. 
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HE UNITED STATES ARMY will claim the 
attention of Congress early in the approaching 
session. The act of last session carried into effect 
one suggestion offered by the Secretary of War in 
his last Report, but by no means the most import- 
ant one. It added two regiments of infantry and 
two of cavalry to the standing force, which raised 
the authorized strength of the army to 16,648 men. 
The real force does not probably exceed 12,000 to 
13,000 men, including staff, dragoons, artillery, and 
infantry. Whether this moderate addition—an 
authorized number of 2432 men—will answer the 
purpose required and expected by the Secretary, 
namely, the suppression of all frontier troubles 
without the aid of the militia, remains to be seen. 
But an increase to this or even a greater ex- 
tent is a matter of trifling importance in com- 
parison with the other questions relating to the 
army which call earnestly for settlement. It is 
perfectly certain that so long as the republic of the 
United States endures, it will never employ, in 
time of peace, a standing army large enough to 
defend its frontier. Public sentiment would not 
tolerate such a thing. It would be, in the opinion 
of ninety-nine men in every hundred, a useless ex- 
pense. Wars do not spring up, like winds, between 
the going down and the rising of the sun; they are 
preceded by a series of unmistakable premonitory 
symptoms; and no nation that is ruled by sane 
men can, in the present day, be taken by surprise 
by a declaration of war. Nor is there any solid 
truth in the old notion that a long course of disci- 
pline in time of peace qualifies the soldier for act- 
ive service in time of war; experience proves that 
six months’ drill teaches him all he can learn till 
he is placed under fire, and that recruits hastily 
enrolled from the ranks of the militia and extem- 
poraneously drilled, are likely to prove as efficient 
in the field as soldiers who have drawn pay for 
mere garrison duty for twenty years. On the other 
hand, the danger of Pretorian bands is well under- 
stood, and not likely to be forgotten. Soldiers, 
like Romish priests, are dead branches of the na- 
tional tree. They bear neither fruit, bud, nor leaf, 
but only serve to burden the trunk, and occupy a 
space needed for the living shoots. Nor is their 
moral example better than their material useful- 
ness. At all ages of the world’s history, in the 
mest civilized as in the most savage nations, masses 
of men assembled together, without women and 
without the family relation to impart self-respect 
and independence to each individual, have sunk, 
more or less deeply, into vicious habits, and be- 
come an ulcer in the community. For these and 
other kindred reasons, it has always been the sen- 
timent of the American people that it was safe and 
proper to dispense with a standing army, and to 
trust, in the hour of danger, to a force extemporized 
from the ranks ofthe militia. The act of last ses- 
sion is not inconsistent with this principle. The 
couple of thousand extra men whom it authorizes 
the Department to raise are required for the special 
purpose of keeping in awe the Indians of the in- 
terior of the Continent. In a few years it is fair 
to presume that natural causes will have dimin- 
ished the numbers of these Indians and driven the 
remnant beyond the limits of civilization; when 
this occurs, the necessity for the maintenance of 





Cable, 


the new regiments will disappear, and the army 
will be reduced at least to the old figure—an effect- 
ive force of from 10,000 to 11,000 men. 

From the very reasons which deprive the act of 
1855 of material importance, other questions relat- 
ing to the army derive immediate and vital inter- 
est. The policy of dispensing with a standing 
army is only safe so long as a body of efficient and 
well trained officers is maintained to lead the mili- 
tia in time of war. Officers can not be extempor- 
ized. No man can become an engineer in six 
months—hardly in six years; nor can any one ac- 
quire without long and severe study such a knowl- 
edge of military tactics as would be required to 
qualify him for command in the field. The science 
needed for the construction of the simplest field- 
work is the fruit of persistent toil. And though 
the highest efforts of military skill have been flashes 
of genius rather than products of study, it is quite 
obvious that the latter was essential to render the 
former available. Even Napoleon could have done 
nothing had he never been a pupil at Brienne. We 
may leave to patriotism the duty of finding us sol- 
diers; but we must provide officers ourselves, and 
keep them ready on hand. 

This applies not only to the higher grades, but 
to the lowest commissioned officers in the service. 
A second lieutenant stands as much in need of 
training as a commanding general. His respon- 
sibilities are not so extensive, but they are more 
direct ; if the one must answer for the issue of bat- 
tles, the other has in charge the lives of individual 
men. In the field, regimental officers may be said 
to hold the lives of their men in their hand. Upon 
the experience and sagacity of the captain the 
health and efficiency of the company almost inva- 
riably depend. Discipline enjoins but one thing 
on the soldier—Obey. Whatever his own com- 
mon sense may dictate, he can not give it a mo- 
ment’s thought; his part is to obey; and however 
suicidal the service required of him, he must per- 
form it or be shot. How extensive a mischief may 
be wrought by intrusting the lower commissions 
of an army to incompetent men, the dreadful story 
of the British before Sebastopol tells but too plain- 
ly. The subalterns and captains in that army 
were, for the most part, young men ignorant of the 
art of war. They had never learned it as a trado. 
They had bought their commissions and their uni- 
forms together. When they had learned the words 
of command their education was complete. Of the 
wants of men in active service, of the scientific 
rules which govern the movements of small bodies 
of soldiers, of the devices by which skilled officers 
husband the lives of their men or inflict additional 
loss on the enemy, of the most primitive hygienic 
laws, they were as ignorant as the same number 
of tailors or seamstresses, The consequence was, 
that while the French army suffered barely the av- 
erage loss from accident, disease, and exposure, 
more than half the British force perished from 
these causes. It is true that the horrible ineffi- 
ciency of the British commissariat and medical de- 
partments had much to do with the difference ; but 
its prime cause was unquestionably the gross inca- 
pacity of the inferior regimental officers. 

We are in this country in advance of the British 
in respect of materials for an army. They have 
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no school that can compare with West Point. 

Their engineers and artillery officers are educated, 

certainly; but the examinations, like most per- 

formances of the kind in England, are mere mat- 

ters of form. The veriest blockhead may obtain 

acommission in the artillery. Nor is transcendent 
ability, or even decent proficiency by any means 
essential to enable a man with family influence to 
enter the engineers, As to the line, as we said, 
reading and writing, a page of Caxsar, and a little 
ciphering, are all that is expected of the applicant 
fora commission, With us, at all events, the ig- 
norant and the hopelessly stupid can not expect to 
be intrusted with the command of United States 
soldiers. It is the unanimous verdict of foreigners 
that the Academy at West Point is equal to any 
military school in the world. The system of edu- 
cation pursued there is the fruit of the combined 
experience of modern nations, methodized by some 
of the ablest minds the country has produced. Un- 
like foreign institutions of the like character, it has 
been conducted from the first on the principle that 
time and usage ean not consecrate error. The 
work of reform and improvement never ceases with- 
in its walls, Whatever is good in foreign schools 
has been imitated; and not a single suggestion of 
value from any source has been neglected. Alto- 
gether it justifies the remarkable encomium of the 
last Board of Visitors, that “it was difficult to con- 
ceive a course of instructions more perfect in its 
general arrangement.” Of late years, the eminent 
merits of the system have been enhanced by in- 
creas¢d rigor in its practical application. The ex- 
cess of candidates over regimental vacancies has 
enabled the authorities to increase the severity of 
the tests, so as to exclude all who have not attained 
distinguished proficiency. At present, examina- 
tions at West Point are strict to a fault. The 
number of rejected candidates increases yearly. It 
follows that the young men who pass safely through 
the ordeal are pretty sure to equal, in point of mil- 
itary knowledge and natural ability, any school of 
officers in the world. 

Thus far, therefore, we have been consistent. 
We have taken the first step toward providing the 
country with a nucleus round which an efficient 
army may at any time be called. But we have 
gone no farther. Having established the schoel, 
we seem to have considered our duty complete, and 
have left the fate of the scholars in after life to 
chance. More than this, we have absolutely done 
what we could toward disgusting them with the 
profession for which they were educated with such 
care, 

Let us explain. Soldiers, like other men, must 
live. They can not all be men of property and 
fortune, unless we wish our army to be like that 
of Great Britain, a nursery for the most incapable 
of rich men’s sonz. Therefore we must pay them. 
It is their right and our duty. If we want men of 
intellect tg devote that intellect to our service, we 
must reward them, if not as liberally as they might 
be rewarded in other professions, at least so ade- 
quately that they shall not lack the necessaries of 
life or the comforts of the station of an officer. We 
need not enrich them at our expense ; but it is folly 

for us to grant them so little that their minds shall 
be engtossed with the cares of poverty, and wholly 
unjust to them to accept their labor in exchange 
for a pittance which in any other walk of life it 
would, be an insult to offer them. 

It is but fair, in giving the pay list of the United 





States army, to say that it was adopted forty odd 
years ago, and that the present War Department 


is in favor of an extensive increase. It is as fol- 
lows: 
Forage Allowance 
Rank. Pay PSF Ration, for for 
month. Horses. Servants. 

Lieutenant-general* .. . ..$250 40 4 =n 
Major-general........... 200 15 ry ft 
Brigadier-general ....... 104 12 3 3 
Colonel of cavalry ....... 90 6 3 2 
Lieut.-colonel of cavalry.. 75 5 3 2 
Major of cavalry......... 60 4 3 2 
Captain of cavalry....... 50 4. 4 2 1 
Lieutenant of cavalry. ... be 4 2 1 
Colonel of artillery orin- x or 6 5 9 

nS, cette vn es » “4 
Lieutenant-colonel of ar- 60 “ Ps @ 

tillery or infantry ....{ vd ™ 7 
NDE S nth cbictccterivcis BO e4 3 2 
COIR. « snudecknesecse 40 4 0 1 
First lieutenant ......... 50 4 0 1 
Second lieutenant ....... 25 4 0 1 


A ration is declared by law to be equal to 20 
cents. The officer, therefore, who is entitled to 
four rations, receives in fact 80 cents per day be- 
sides his pay, equal to $24. month. ‘To this may 
be added a variety of odds and ends which swell 
the pay a trifle. For instance, a colonel may, if 
he please, keep but one horse, and pocket the two 
allowances of $8 a month. He and other officers 
may make their own bed and cook their own din- 
ner; by which economical device they will save 
the expense of servants, for whom the State allows 
them wages and rations. An officer in command 
of a post receives double rations. Under certain 
circumstances, officers draw extra allowances for 
quarters and fuel. A trifle may be saved out of 
the mileage allowed for traveling expenses. An 
extra ration is allowed by law for every five years’ 
service.« But all these items of profit together 
amount to but a very small sum; and the State 
is hardly so poor that its servants should need to 
trust te petty acts of parsimony to eke out a sub- 
sistence.' Setting aside altogether these contin- 
gent pickings, the proper pay of officers in the 
United States service is as given in the following 
table : 





Lieutenant-general ............... $5880 a year. 
Major-general.................. . S480 “* 
Brigadier-general .............- - me « 
Colonel of cavalry .......0c.cccccess 1513 * 
Lientenant-colonel of cay A 1260 “ 
Major of cavalry ...........csceeees 1008 * 
Captain of cavalry.................- sss“ 
Lieutenant of cavalry..........-..-+- oss 
Colonel of artillery and infantry ..... 1552 “ 
Lieut.-colonel of artillery and infantry 1080 “ 
ont bebe’ Bdbetos si dnbestets dco sss * 
SIRs one 9:9 010 0d ce voce cnqoesesere 7 * 
First eles anghebntenheadivénsce 648 * 
Second lieutenant ................+- SS * 


The rates of pay in the British army are before 
us. It is difficult to institute a fair comparison ; 





* The pay of lieutenart-generals is here given as it was 
fixed in the Act of 1798, conferring the rank on Washing- 
ton. The reader may be aware that some difficulty hes 
arisen from the want of any provision with regard to pay 
in the resolution of Congress of 1855, authorizing the 
President to confer on a particular officer (General Scott) 
the rank of lieutenant-general by brevet. General Scott 
naturally claims the pay specified in the Act of 1798; but 
the authorities at Washington have up to this time refused 
to pay it on the ground that it was not so written in the 
bond. It is to be hoped that so manifest a perversion of 
the design of Congress will be shortly rectified. Should 
death overtake General Scott before the settlement of the 
question, those who denied comfort and ease of mind to 








his last hours will not be readily forgiven by the country. 
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for their allowances and rations, which are more 
liberal than ours, vary so much that they can not 
readily be estimated. But it is safe to say, as a 
general rule, that the pay of British officers (which 
is considered so slender that no prudent parent al- 
lews his son to enter the army without means of 
his own) is, in general, more than double that of 
Americans of the same rank. Omitting rations 
and allowances on both sides, their lieutenant-col- 
onels of cavalry receive about $2100, ours $900; 
their lieutenant-colonels of infantry $1552, ours 
$720; their captains of cavalry $1327, ours $600 ; 
their captains of infantry $1054, ours $480; their 
ensigns (infantry) $475, our second lieutenants 
300. : 


The materials fog a useful comparison, however, 
are better found at home than abroad. It is a 
glaring fact that any ordinary book-keeper in 
Wall Street receives a salary larger than a major 
in the American army. The teller in a respectable 
bank is paid as much as a brigadier-general. A 
journeyman printer who is skillful at his business 
can earn as much as a captain of infantry. A car- 
penter makes more at his trade than a second- 
lieutenant at his. Yet look at the difference be- 
tween the education, the ability, the duties, and 
the responsibility of each. Independently of the 
money responsibility—which is always great, and 
often harassing and ruinous to officers of the army 
—they are morally, and the commanding officer 
usually holds them actually, responsible for their 
men. They have spent four years in arduous study. 
The captain has been many years in the service ; 
has perhaps been wounded, has necessarily suffer- 
ed much hardship, and incurred ill-health. All, 
from the general to the lieutenant, are expected to 
be men of education and gentlemanly manners. 
The carpenter’s wife may take in washing, and the 
family may be happy in an attic; the lieutenant’s 
wife must be a lady, and likes to play the piano. 
The teller in a bank has his lodgings in a snug 
boarding-house, or keeps house and takes a few 
lodgers himself; the brigadier-general must liye 
in state, and entertain hospitably the officers of his 
department. 


How it happens, under such a starving system | 


as this, that disbursing officers ever render any ac- 


counts of public moneys at all, is quite wonderful, | 


and speaks volumes for the honor of the service. 
Surely if you acquit the poor woman who steals a 


loaf to feed her child, you can not bring the law to | 


bear on the defaulting lieutenant who has to sup- 
port a family on thirteen dollars a week, and spend 
$20,000 of government money in a year! There 
is no comparison between the temptation in the 
two cases; and it is quite certain that, in the event 
of a defaleation by such an officer, the public sym- 
pathy would be as decidedly with him as it would 
be with the woman who stole a loaf. 

Policy, independent of principle, should dictate 
an immediate increase in the pay of the commis- 
sioned officers. When we wanted soldiers, we were 
forced to increase the pay of enlisted men; if we 
want to maintain an efficient corps of officers, we 
must do the same with regard to them. True, so 
long as there are rich men in the country, West 
Point will not be likely to lack scholars; but it 
will never do to trust to men who take to arms as 
pastime, and serve as volunteers. The country 
can not afford to rely on gratuitous service. We 
must make the pay an object to the officer, if we 
wish him to be reliable in the hour of need ; and 





if we seek to enlist the best talent in the nation, 
we must not restrict our choice to the small class 
whose private means render them independent of 
official emolument. 

Any clerk in the War Department might be 
trusted to specify the increase that is required. 
We all know from experience how much it costs 
to live. Taking this as a basis of calculation, and 
remembering that the lowest officer in the service 
ought, with‘economy, to be able to live decently, it 
would probably be found that one thousand dollars 
a year would not be an extravagant sum to pay for 
the services of a second lieutenant. A graduate of 
West Point would command much more than this 
in most civil callings; he could not live suitably 
on less. The gradations of pay might be so ar- 
ranged that the captain should receive $1800 to 
$2000, little enough, when it is remembered he 
may not obtain promotion before old age, and that 
his life will be spent in toils of the most arduous 
and responsible character. Three thousand dol 
lars would barely suffice for a colonel. But the 
principle once acknowledged by Congress, no diffi- 
culty would arise as to the details. The country 
is not so poor as to need to starve the men on whom 
it relies for protection in the hour of danger. 

Another important subject that will engage the 
attention of the Committee of Congress intrusted 
with the new Army Bill, is the question of brevet 
rank. It is at present hopelessly confused. Con- 
tradictory decisions have been rendered on every 
point that has been raised, and no one can tell 
what rank a brevet confers. So much doubt and 
uncertainty envelop the whole subject, that the 
only sensible mode of dealing with it is to obliter- 
ate the past bodily, and, reverting to first princi- 
ples, to devise an entirely new system for the 
future. 

The first point to be established is: Should there 
be any brevet rank at all? This question resolves 
itself into another, namely: Is it possible to insure 
a perfect equality of talents and zeal throughout 
the commissioned ranks of the army? There can 
be no hesitation in answering this query in the 
negative. Hence it follows that some means of 
rewarding superior talents and zeal should be pro- 
vided. Of all the plans that have been used by 
military nations to attain this end, the promotion 
by brevet is the best. It is the only one which 
offers a suitable stimulus to the soldier, without 
violating the basis of justice on which military 
organization should rest. It is open to abuse, of 
course; but all human institutions are; and with 
the safeguard of a free press, the risk of its being 


| used corruptly or unfairly is small. An objection 


has been preferred to the brevet system on the pre- 
tense that it is a monarchical institution ; and dis- 
tinctions have been drawn between the authority 


| of the President and that of European monarchs, 


with a view to show that the power to confer army 
rank has not been delegated to the former by the 
Constitution ; but none of these arguments appear 
to rest on solid grounds. Congress has power to 
‘make rules for the government and regulation of 


| the land and naval forces ;” and if it can be shown 
| to be desirable to provide rewards for especial 


merit in the army by means of brevets, it can and 
ought to provide such rewards, and direct the Ex- 
ecutive to distribute them. 

Assuming, therefore, that the brevet system is 
sound in principle, it would appear proper that 
the power of conferring brevet rank should be con- 
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fided to the President, not only as commander-in- 
chief of the army, but as the representative of the 
nation, which owes this reward to its faithful serv- 
ants. It might be provided that brevets, like civil 
appointments, could only be conferred by and with 
the consent of the Senate; they should never be 
granted except on the recommendation of the com- 
manding officers of the army 

The next question which arises—the one out of 
which all the past trouble has flowed—is, how 
shall brevet rank take effect? Shall it supersede 
rank by seniority in any or all cases? It is impossi- 
ble to disguise the fact—most, if not all of the con- 
fusion in which this subject has been involved has 
arisen from too much study of the terms of the 
law, and too little reflection on first principles. 
Brevet rank was established as a reward for merit. 
It was designed to be conferred upon officers who 
showed unusual gallantry or surpassing skill, but 
could not be promoted in the line of seniority un- 
till their immediate superiors, who had evinced no 
excess of gallantry or skill, obtained their promo- 
tion. It was intended, in a word, to be a door of 
escape from the inevitable mischiefs of the system of 
promotion by seniority. Now, it is clear that this 
intention can only be fulfilled by giving full effect 
to brevet rank. If, as is done at present, we con- 
fer upon a captain the rank of major by brevet, 
but at the same time decide that he shall still be 
commanded by the captains who were his seniors 
before the brevet, we simply nullify the latter. 
His promotion becomes a mere empty name, and 
rather a source of annoyance and heart-burning 
than a substantial reward of honorable ambition. 
Better abolish it altogether than leave it without 
solid value. Better confer no brevets than throw 
them, as at present, like apples of discord among 
the officers of the army. 

If the brevet system is to be retained—and we 
have seen that it ought—brevet rank in the army 
should be equivalent to rank by seniority in the 
corps. A major by brevet should command all 
captains, and should take rank among the majors 
on all occasions, according to the date of his bre- 
vet; precisely as if he had attained his majority 
in the ordinary line of progression. The only ob- 
jection to this plan would arise from the difficulty 
of locating officers promoted by brevet, from the 
want of vacancies. But this obstacle can be over- 
come in two ways. First, by the establishment 
of a retired list, on which superannuated or dis- 
abled officers—always a numerous class—may be 
placed on reduced pay; and, secondly, by increas- 
ing the staff, on the plan proposed in Secretary 
Davis’s last report. The gradual transfer of old 
officers to the retired list, and the appointment of 
others to special duties on the staff or elsewhere, 
would leave ample room for promotions by brevet. 

All will not concur in the propriety of these hints. 
Mr. Secretary Davis says, in his last Report, that 
“commissions by brevet ought not to be allowed 
to advance an officer in his own corps over his 
proper seniors.” With all due respect to so distin- 
guished a soldier as Mr. Jefferson Davis, we would 
ask simply, why not? If a man fairly earns re- 
ward and obtains it, why should it not avail him 
with regard to all persons? Why should zeal and 
gallantry be useless, in a practical point of view, 
in the corps in which they are displayed? What 
tight has Captain A, who is careless of glory, to 
complain if his junior Captain B, by leading a 
storming-party, earns the brevet rank of major, 





and becomes his superior? Is it not inconsistent 
with the fundamental principle of brevet rank, 
which Mr. Davis approves so highly, to deny it its 
proper weight in the regiment to which its recipi- 
ent belongs, and where, above all other places, 
honor will be dearest to him? Is it not true, in 
fine, that the only objection to the universal effect 
of brevet rank rests on the old military prejudice 
in favor of seniority—a prejudice that will always 
command a majority of votes in the army, so long 
as genius is the exception and mediocrity the rule? 

There are many other matters, in the organiza- 
tion of the United States army, which are sadly in 
needofreform. None, however, it is believed, save 
these two—the subject of officers’ pay and brevet 
rank—are calculated to impair the efficiency of the 
corps of officers, and weaken a resource on which 
the country relies. On these two questions legis- 
lation is imperatively required. Without it, the 
commissioned ranks of the army must either be 
filled with incompetent persons, or become a nurs- 
ery for rich men’s sons; while, on the other hand, 
the unsettled condition of the questions relating to 
brevet rank must deprive the officer of his only 
substantial stimulus to exertion. Let us hope that 
the troublous state of the world will awaken Con- 
gress, and that the coming session will not pass 
over without the accomplishment of a reform which 
the national interests urgently demand. 


Cditor’s Easy Chair. 
HEN we hear the elaborate discussions that 
arise about our Chair concerning the great 
war in the East, we often find ourselves asking our 
young friends whether, after all the enthusiasm 
with which they enter into the politics of other na- 
tions, they have any left for those of their own. 
There is young Ulysses, who cherishes hopes of 
a diplomatic career, and who smiles rather sneer- 
ingly as he smokes his cigar at Newport, for in- 
stance, and hears what Spoon says about the Crim- 
ea. When Spoon has done, Ulysses takes out his 
map, and shows the company that nobody but him- 
self knows much about the matter. He is learned 
in Malakoff towers. He understands parallels and 
trenches. He has his sufficient theory of all the 
events, adverse or prosperous. He shows you con- 
clusively why Canrobert failed here, and Raglan 
there; and not only why, but how, Pelissier and 
Simpson will fail, unless they take great care. He 
has plans for the management of the sick, for the 
arrangement of barracks, for the conduct of as- 
saults, Ulysses knows distinctly what he would 
do if he were in command ; and when he resumes 
his cigar, all the Spoons are persuaded that Ulysses 
is just the man for the crisis, and ought to be sent 
to the Crimea at once. 

Now all this intelligence is worth something. 
This amount of accurate information, applied to 
other affairs, would be equally valuable. But is 
the West less than the East? Shall a man be so 
wise in another's interests, and know nothing of 
his own? Have contemporary foreign politics the 
same charm as foreign history, so that a youth 
shall pore over the papers as he pores over books? 
Why is a young American so interested in the 
allied and Russian movements in the Crimea, and 
does not concern himself with American move- 
ments of which he is a part? 

These are the questions which, as a moral Easy 
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Chair, we put to the sensible youth Ulysses. But 
he replies that, somehow, American politics seem 
to have no interest or dignity. ‘How can you 
have any particular respect for what is done in the 
White House or at the caucus,” he says, “ or wish 
to mix yourself up with it, unless you have some 
personal object, and want to be made postmaster 
at Babylon or minister to Quito?” 

We ask whether the interests of the human race 
upon this continent are not as dear as upon any 
other; and whether the dignity of politics does not 
consist in their greater or less bearing upon the 
welfare of mankind? Is it a historic name, or a 
famous country, or only distance and a perspective 
that endow the councils and actions of men with 
romance, or at least interest? Have we as much 
at stake in any Crimean movement as in many a 
Congressional debate? Yet with what languor 
and tameness we read of our own matters, unless 
it immediately affects the value of the stock we 
own, and how we devour with ay idity the news 
from the Black Sea. : ~ 

When there are great events pending, we grant 
the natural and necessary interest. . When an ob- 
durate Russian town rises into historical eminence 
forever, by withstanding the allied forces of great 
powers, and when its reduction has become a na- 
tional point of honor to those powers—then it is 
easy to see that the struggle partakes of the char- 
acter of a personal combat between renowned 
champions; and of such a spectacle a continent 
may well be the arena, and a world the witness. 
That is the present state of affairs in the Crimea. 


No one supposes that any advantage would accrue | 


to the Allies by the reduction of Sebastopol at all 
commensurate with the effort and the expense of 
blood and treasure already made... If Sebastopol 
falls, nobody is a very great gainer. But how can 
the Allies retreat? Each army has laid its leader 
beneath the walls, and a half million of men are 
already the human cost of that siege. It is no won- 
der that the war in the East has a tragic interest 
for Ulysses, and for all the rest of us. We do not 
reproach that; but we ask why, in general, there 
is this want of brilliant speculation in our own 
affairs ? 

Ulysses shakes his head. 

It is because, with us, our most interesting ques- 
tions are forbidden topics. We all have our opin- 
ions upon the great subjects that divide us, but it 
is not good manners to allude to the subjects, nor 
to express our sentiments. ,‘‘ General Sugar Cane, 
from Florida, permit me to present you to my 
friend, Hon. Indian Corn, from Connecticut ;” and 
the General and the honorable gentleman talk of 
the landscape, and the wine, and the Crimea, and 
each, being profoundly interested in subjects that 
vitally concern both, says nothing about them. 
Such conduct is a stern criticism of their manners, 
or their timidity and moral cowardice. ‘Hon. 
Indian Corn, do you mean to insult my friend, 
General Sugar Cane, by insinuating that he would 
lose his temper if he talked upon matters of which 
both you and he are constantly thinking? Gen- 
eral Sugar Cane, let me inquire if you suppose the 


Hon. Indian Corn is not man enough to under- | 


stand your position?” Are we babies or men? Do 
we punish our children for slapping each other's 
faces, and have we the indecency not to go and 
court punishment when we insult each other ? 

The difficulty is not, dear Ulysses, that our pol- 
ities lack dignity, but it is that we lack manliness. 





How often ewe’ we rolled ourselves up to a sumptu- 
ous dinner-table, and been covered with crimson— 
as becomes an orthodox Easy Chair—as we reflect. 
ed that, when the turn of politics came, we should 
all silently shirk the vital interest, and go on brill- 
iantly speculating about the Crimea, and savagely 


of his Imperial Majesty Napoleon II. 

The claims of good manners are never to be dis. 
regarded. This Easy Chair has often insisted 
upon that. And one of the cardinal rules of good 
manners is this: That there must never be a ruth. 
less hurting of feelings. But is manliness to go 
for nothing? Are our feelings not to be noble? 
Do we claim the shelter of courtesy for mean and 
unworthy feelings? There is nothing more poetic 
than politeness. But let it be a man’s recognition 
of a man, and not strength charitable to weakness. 
Ulysses dines out, and hears many things said or 
implied with which he has no sympathy, which he 
feels to be wrong, the spirit of which is baleful to 
his country. Shall he smirk, and hold his tongue 
Shall he expend his ardor in enthusiasms for Flor- 
ence Nightingale and raillery of the Russians; or 
shall he say, as calmly and honorably as we will 
hope the reverse was said, all that he thinks and 
feels ; and state, with as much force and fun as hi 
ean, his view of affairs, and his objections to Her- 
od’s politic plan of a general massacre of the In- 
nocents? ~ 


“ Axty to the feeling which prompted the last 
paragraph, is the satisfaction with which we saw 
that Dickens had lately addressed a public polit- 
ical meeting in London. It is cheerful to reflect 
that, instead of Dr. Johnson proving with ill-sue- 
cess, ‘‘ Taxation no tyranny ;” or Sir Walter Scott, 
proud of breakfasting with his Prince, and wasting 
| his life to secure a baronial hall, we have one great 
| English author not so vehemently eloquent upon 
the side of official loaves and fishes, but, with sin- 
cere humor and humane feeling, speaking for the 
generous side in the generous way. It is a good 
sign when the genius and talent of a country, which 
are wont to express themselves in general princi- 
ples, make a direct and individual application of 
those principles to actual circumstances. And 
when such a thing occurs in England, which is es- 
pecially the country of precedents and forms, it has 
a taste of the Millennium about it which is very 
jagreeable. ~ 
There has been something said and a good deal 
more insinuated about a cook’s sticking to his cop- 
pers, a shoemaker to his last, and an author to his 
books; but it is the grand advance of this time 
upon some others, that there is an unwillingness 
among men to linit their manliness by the lines of 
a profession, and to be ex officio dull, dangerous, or 
imbecile. It seems to be a pity that a man must 
not speak well because he writes well, nor attempt 
to right wrongs when they arise in life because he 
has shown their enormity in fiction. And to re- 
gard great, and even critical, public crises with a 
calm and cheerful face, and front a formidable foe 
with a smile, happens to appear flippant to those 
who can tolerate the stale witticisms of officials 
who, while they joke in Parliament, are guilty of 
very serious work in the Crimea. There are actu- 
ally people who say that if the state of English 
affairs is so serious as Mr. Dickens and his friends 
represent, it is in very bad taste for him to amuse 
a crowd with flippancy. But then, as we suppose 
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that these people will not deny the serious state of 
affairs, they might perhaps inquire who has to 
shoulder the responsibility of those affairs; and 
even push on, and demand whether jocose imbecil- 
ity and hilarious official routine, which cost En- 
gland such sums of men and treasure, if not na- 
tional prestige and position, are not as worthy of 
head-shakings and portentous finger-pointings as 
heroic good-humor and resolution. 

If it is only objected that the young David 
who comes out with his sling and defies tough old 
Goliah, is of a smiling countenance, and conquers 
sympathy and the applause of all manly hearts 
with cheerfulness, we shall not despair of his ulti- 
mate victory, and shall wait to hear the vesper 
bells ring his triumph. The times decline to be- 
lieve solemnity to be sense. The Burleigh head- 
shake is out of date. England has been well-nigh 
stranded upon this ugly reef of red tape, and no 
late ship has brought pleasanter news than that 
the good sense of England had concluded to take 
the state of the nation into its own public consider- 
ation, and invite men known for their patriotism, 
intelligence, and discretion, to express their views 
of the subject. Is it not the affair of such men? 
Does the fair fame of the state belong in the keep- 
ing of state officials? But who in the last ten 
years has done most for the fair fame of England 
—Lords John Russell, Palmerston, and Aberdeen, 
or Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, and Mr. 
Tennyson? Who would not be proud and glad, 
as a man, to call either of the three last men coun- 
tryman ; whose heart and mind would care to own 
either of the three Lords as such? What rule 
is it, then, which excludes the citizens, and for the 
reason that they are the most illustrious citizens, 
from plainly speaking their opinions of public af- 
fairs and of the public men who direct them? “If 
Mr. Dickens wants to meddle with politics,” says 
Red Tape, “let him do it seriously, and not like a 
mountebank.” That is to say, we suppose, let him 
listen to the bland jokes of “‘ the comic old gentle- 
man” of the Commons, and form himself upon that 
grave and lofty statesmanship, that model of diplo- 
matic deportment. 

Of course the reason of this insinuation against 
Dickens and his friends, by certain minds upon 
our side of the water, lies in the fact that what he 
said was dreadfully true, too true to be tolerated 
by those who believe that any English ministry, 
so it be conservative of English traditions, can be 
very much in the wrong. But even if the details 
of government ought to be left to those who have 
been officially trained, certainly the character and 
spirit of the government are to be determined by 
the people governed. There really seems to be a 
half opinion in American minds that the English 
people have no business to meddle with their gov- 
ernment, and it is as a vigorous, and manly, and 
commanding protest against this fatal and foolish 
view that we hail the recent speech of Mr. Dickens. 
There can be no doubt that one such meeting of 
sensible Englishmen in earnest, is worth twenty 
windy debates in Parliament, and that Lord Pal- 
merston would dread its adverse decision more 
than a defeat in the Commons. For such an as- 
sembly is the Commons of the Commons. It is 
the voice of the nation which the Commons are 
deputed to express. 

But more and better than any other view of it 
is this, that it represents the sweet and manly feel- 
ing which underlies the commercial interests in 
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this war, In every nation in all great crises there 
are two supreme motives, the one selfishly ration- 
al, and the other a humane and unselfish motive, 
It is a kind of political Swedenborgianism, Thus 
in the Crimean war, on the one hand, England 
fights for her interest, for the integrity of her em- 
pire, and dreads to see Russia advancing upon In- 
dia. But, on the other hand, England and France, 
representing the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment, are opposed to Russia which represents dead 
Asiatic despotism ; for although France be now in 
form almost an absolute monarchy, yet every man 
knows that in France the Emperor is an accident, 
and in Russia the Czar is a principle. It is this 
conviction which secures to the Western Powers 
the sympathy ofall truly thoughtful minds. What 
power, except Russia, can possibly gain by the ex- 
tension of the Russian empire ; and who, spite of 
his commercial calculations, which certainly are 
forcible within their sphere, does not kuow that 
the great, and final, and formidable foe of Russia 
is America, and that consequently all nations 
which have more or less of the American or dem- 
ocratic idea in their political constitution, like En- 
gland and France, are really upon the American 
side? What do civilization, literature, the arts, 
the sciences, religion, morality, politics, owe to 
Russia? What can they hope from Russian do- 
mination? Have not the people in their very 
constitution the seeds of national decay already 
visible? The Russian nobles are the Sybarites of 
modern history. The luxurious tendency is held 
in check by the climate. But it is this tendency 
which reaches out for the soft South, and sighs for 
the Mediterranean. It is this spirit, quite as much 
as political ambition, which longs for Constanti- 
nople. There, if it comes so far, it will pitch its 
gorgeous pavilion. There, in the silken shade, it 
will fall asleep, while the South, that seductive 
Delilah, rocks its slumber, and shears away its 
strength. 


We have sad complaints from our young friends, 
who have been passing the summer at the water- 
ing-places, of the cold and the wet, and the conse- 
quent want of that hilarious excitement to which 
they have been so pleasantly accustomed in former 
years. Last year, they say, with pretty despair, 
it was the drought and the hard times; this year 
it is the cold and rain; next year it will be some- 
thing else; and they sigh as they say it, and look 
at the beautiful peignoir unworn, and the crisp 
muslin still folded. The summer days came and 
went. There were warm days, and lovely days, 
and a “heated term ;” but no long succession of 
soft weather which recalls the Italian shores of the 
Mediterranean, and gives that sweet significance 
to the word summer. 

That is one of the words which are in them- 
selves fragrant and full of the best associations, 
like certain names in geography which allure ex- 
pectation with a subtler beauty than the eye can 
find, so that the “‘ Sweet Waters,” and “‘ The Gold- 
en Horn,” and ‘“ Naples Bay,” and “The Rhine,” 
are in themselves poems to the imagination, while 
they are very apt to be prose to experience and 
memory. In the same way the word summer ex- 
presses fullness and bloom; and whoever lays the 
scene of his story in the South, and its action in 
the summer, has already excited the imagination, 
and bespoken the tenderest sympathy of his read- 
er. It is because it is more natural and agreeable 
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to the mind to fancy nature sympathetic with youth, 
and beauty, and love, than opposed to it by con- 
trast. No sooner had the Italian novels found 
their way into England than they were adopted by 
the ready English mind, and the earliest romances 
of chivalry are ‘“ beakers full of the warm South.” 

It is no wonder that the belles murmured upon 
piazzas, and sighed for a lost summer. For the 
summers of their spring are not so many; and, al- 
though in freshness of feeling the summer be im- 
mortal in their hearts, no alchemy can restore the 
surely-fading bloom to the cheek, nor light the sun 
of sixteen in the eyes of sixty. Then the triumphs 
of a belle, as such, are so fleeting. To be a belle 
is to-wear a crown of roses. But, be they never 
so carefully cherished, the roses of to-morrow are 
fresher. If the keeper of a hotel at a great water- 
ing-place were a philosopher, which he doubtless 
often is, and kept another journal than that in 
which money accounts are entered, what histories 
might there be of the belles who have risen and 
reigned, and been dethroned as rapidly and ruth- 
lessly as Eastern princesses by their rivals. Yet, 
if not in the books of the hosts, in the memories of 
the guests, such records are kept. Time, that steals 
away our years so silently, is the sad historian who 
walks with the pensive stroller along piazzas, in 
shady paths, and upon cliffs, and says, “‘ This was 
Egypt whom you see; but no Mare Antony nor 
Caxsar comes with homage in her decadent days. 
This is Desdemona, of whom no possible Moor, 
however fiery, could ever be jealous. This is that 
Helen for whom Troy fell; but scarcely a partner 
asks her for the dance. That girl in black mourns 
for her late grandmother, whom you recall as walk- 
ing upon this piazza in those long-vanished sum- 
mer nights, the dark-eyed Juliet for whom you 
sighed.” 

It is the prescience of such things that makes 
the fair impatient of a chilly summer. Dum viri- 
mus, vivamus, they say; only they put it in a living, 
and not in a dead language. Yet remember, gen- 
tle ladies, that even in the places where you pass 
the golden hours, the autumn days are not less, 
though differently, beautiful; and that, as in the 
year, there is no more lovely and grateful season 
than when October clothes itself with June, so, in 
life, there is nothing more beautiful and touching 
than the Indian summer of the heart. 

Tue long-felt but suppressed complaints against 
the Astor Library have recently broken into very 
vehement expression. It seems to have been for- 
gotten that it was founded for the public good, and 
that it was in no manner designed to exalt the dig- 
nity of its officials. It is easy enough, we know, 
to complain of public institutions because private 
selfishness and want of consideration will often for- 
get that what would suit an individual in a single 
case would be very inconvenient and unsuitable as 
arule toall. But there is one thing even easier; 
and that is, to give occasion of complaint. 

It seems to be a great mistake to assume that 
the people who would frequent a library would, as 
a rule, abuse the books. Common prudence, of 
course, suggests that very valuable books should 
be, by public institutions as they are by private in- 
dividuals, carefully guarded. To choice collections 
of engravings, whether bound or not, the public 
should be admitted under eonditions which secure 
safety and respect for the works of art. But, clear- 
ly, every body who wishes to see should be allowed 





to see, even if it were necessary to provide an at- 
tendant for the special purpose of superintending 
and that for the very obvious reason that a library 
upon the foundation of the Astor is for the be nefit 
of all, and does not contemplate the use of scholars 
and literary men only, but of the general public, 
The exhibition of the stores of the Library is not 
confided to the discretion of any attendant. The 
use of the Institution should be regulated by simple 

and sensible rules, to which the public and the at- 
tendants should strictly conform. There should be 
an easy and direct appeal to the Board of Directors, 
and they should not hesitate to scrutinize care fully 
every case submitted to them. People are not so 
very captious and querulous that they would be 
constantly troubled without reason. On the con- 
trary, that part of the public which frequents a ]i- 
brary is the most quiet and orderly portion, and 
least likely to cause vexations of any kind. 

We would not too willingly believe all the alle- 
gations against the attendants of the Library; but 
the constancy and uniformity of the complaints 
leave no doubt of some mismanagement which the 
Directors will doubtless hasten to correct. One 
gentleman says that he has used an inferior libra- 
ry, at great expense to himself, rather than submit 
to such treatment as was provided at the Astor, 
There seems no reason to suppose that he was a 
particularly petulant gentleman, especially as ther 
are so many confirmations of the fact of similar 
treatment. But surely this is not the public bene 
fit designed by the foundation of this Library. It 
is a public disgrace, which we are all interested to 
remove. 

It is undoubtedly true that, from the opening 
of the Astor Library, there have been reasonable 
causes of complaint. The hours during which the 
Library was open were such as gratified the con- 
venience of the officials and scholars, rather than 
the necessities of the public. When the majority 
of citizens must be at their places of business by 
nine or ten o’clock, a library which was not open 
until that time was clearly of little use to them. 
There seems to have been manifested much more 
respect for the books than for the readers of them; 
and although a book can not be too carefully treat- 
ed, it is not to be forgotten by the most enthusias- 
tic bibliophile that books were made for men, and 
not men for books. 

There need be no misunderstanding, and certain- 
ly no hard words, about the matter. If the Library 
was collected and designed for the use of students 
and authors, that was a perfectly good design, and 
no man need quarrel with it. In that case, random 
readers and curious spectators of books were to be 
civilly dismissed, and the building was to be con- 
secrated to a lofty, if a limited, purpose. But if 
the Library was collected for the free use of the 
general public, then its foundation was entirely dif- 
ferent, and its hours, attendance, and conveniences 
should all have had reference to that intention. 
In that case, what right has a librarian to demand 
why we wish to see a book ? for, granting that rules 
are necessary to preserve the volumes, it is not nec- 
essary that an attendant should know why a book 
is wished before showing it, because the collection 
is not submitted to his discretion, but to the desire 
of the public. Suppose that the reason assigned 
for wishing to see a book is not satisfactory to the 
attendant, is the book to be withheld ? 

We are willing to believe that the stories which 
have been told about the extreme discourtesy at the 
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Library in this respect have been exaggerated. 
There is no doubt that young people have occa- 
sioned annoyance; that ponies and translations 
have been much sought; that an imminent fancy 
ball may sometimes have occasioned a troublesome 
call for certain collections of engravings and rare 
and valuable books of prints. But these are the 
very cases contemplated in providing the Library. 
Does a public librarian expect to be as unmolested 
by such calls as a scholar in his private study? It 
would really seem as if there had been flinching 
only at the very times when the worth of the Libra- 
ry, as compared with others, was to be tried. 
“The character of the direction of the Astor Li- 
brary, and of the gentleman who superintends it, 
are sufficient guarantee that there shall not be many 
nor often-repeated complaints of this kind. Know- 
ing them, the public can not have any reasonable 
doubt that the promptest and most thorough inqui- 
sition will be made of all such circumstances as 
have recently provoked severe comments in the 
daily papers. 


RacuEt is really coming; and at the same time 
that the reader glances at this paragraph he will 
read the accounts of her American débit. But she 
leaves France at the very moment when her su- 
premacy is challenged, and when the fickle feuille- 
tonistes are hurrying to a new altar with their in- 
cense and garlands. True to her pride, however, 
Rachel turns, in leaving, throws down her gaunt- 
let, and defies her great rival. 

Ristori is indeed her rival, not only as an actress 
but as awoman. There is no doubt that Rachel 
has been a terrible despot. Prima Donnas have 
reigned for a season, or for several seasons; but it 
has been with an infinite cringing and curtseying, 
until at last their sway has become a convention 
or a habit, and their supremacy has been confessed 
only by the lips andthe memory. But Rachel has 
never faltered in the power of her fascination over 
her subject Paris. The Parisian did not say, with 
asigh, “‘ How splendid she was!” but, “ How great 
she is!” She was a scornful queen. Conscious of 
her power, proud of it, she yet would not unbend 
to her minions nor smile upon her worshipers. 
Paris tingled with tales of her Oriental orgies. 
There was no story too wild to be told of her, nor 
too incredible to be believed. Semiramis, in Baby- 
lon, buried in her hanging gardens; Cleopatra vo- 
luptuously rocked upon the Nile; Messalina and 
Catherine—what were they but the forerunners of 
Rachel? The very contrasts of her life give point 
to this reputation of luxury. The poor ballad-girl 
of the Boulevards rising at once to a frenzied popu- 
larity among the wittiest and most elegant of peo- 
ple—restoring more than the traditional splendors 
of the stage to an audience before which, alone, the 
theatre survived—stern, and jealous, and exacting, 
in her sway, the story was like those that are told 
in the cafés of Cairo, and seem to require the felic- 
itous climate of the East fully to be believed. 

But after this long and unquestioned reign—a 
reign during which there has been no sign of trea- 
son, and a reign as despotic as that of a satrap— 
suddenly the whole state revolts, and runs to lay 
itself at the beautiful feet of one who comes smiling 
out of the South. Out of the South comes no fair 
weather for Rachel. The rival queen has womanly 
gifts and graces of which Rachel has shown no trace. 
Simple, and ardent, and generous, the new-comer 
bewitches all hearts as well as moves all minds; 





and in Paris, the theatre of sudden revolutions, a 
new revolution is wrought in a day. Ristori is not 
only, if we may believe the poets, the most admi- 
rable of actresses, but the most adorable of women. 
When did Rachel ever show generosity of any kind ? 
Ristori is generosity itself. When was Rachel con- 
siderate of her fellow-actors? Ristori is the love- 
liest form of humanity. When was Rachel known 
to aid a tottering cause? Ristori offers the support 
of her genius even to the trembling fame of her 
rival. When was Rachel womanly, simple, pure? 
Ristori is all the cardinal virtues rolled into one. 
Her genius is only rivaled by her goodness, and 
each is greater than the other! All the fewilleton- 
istes hurry over with fluttering speed. Jules Janin, 
Theophile Gautier, Fiorentini, and the rest, lose 
not a moment in transferring their allegiance. 
Schlesinger, even, the sculptor, of whom no such 
homage was demanded, says, with inexpressible en- 
thusiasm, “‘I will break the statue of Tragedy I 
had made, for Ristori has taught me that it was 
only the image of Melodrama.” 

Alas! it was a statue of Rachel. 

But Nature is not so very lavish of her fine things 
as to have two such actresses at once. The secret 
of the sudden popularity of Ristori is to be sought, 
not so much in her superior genius as an artist, as 
in her nobler character as a woman. Whether it 
is her sweeter nature or her more adroit address, 
Ristori has learned to do just the things the not 
doing which has been always felt as the chief de- 
fect in the character of Rachel. With even more 
self-reliance than the great Jewess, she has per- 
ceived that a permanent popularity is founded in 
personal regard. If you can excite enthusiasm 
about the woman, you may predicate the success 
of the artist. We have seen all that in Jenny Lind. 
For, great as she was, in the opinion of this Easy 
Chair, as an artist—incomparably superior, in the 
scope and force of her power, to any other Prima 
Donna, except Malibran, that we have ever had— 
it is not to be denied that her wonderful popularity 
was due much more to the reputation of the char- 
itable woman than to the excellence of the singer 
or the genius of the artist. We by no means wish 
to quarrel with this fact. That character should 
be as popular as genius is a very agreeable thing. 
When they combine, when slander is reduced to 
nothing more dreadful than a smile at awkward- 
ness, and expends its venom upon what is entirely 
external and accidental, we may be very sure that 
there is some superior excellence. 

Ristori has this fortune. It is in vain that Rachel 
struggles against it. For it must be forever in vain 
that genius only, disputes with goodness allied to 
genius. Rachel will be acknowledged by history, 
it is very likely, as a greater actress than Ristori. 
The long line of her triumphs will be luminous in 
the theatrical traditions of Paris. Men will recall 
with wonder the fascination of her power in Marie 
and Thisbe; and women will remember with a 
shudder how they shrank and fainted before the 
spell of Phedre and Adrienne. Rachel need have 
no fear for the past, and therefore none for the 
future. The feuilletonistes, led by General Jules 
Janin, may mutiny in a body. The whole press 
of Paris may hurl contempt at the queen whom a 
rival approaches. The eager audience may hurry 
to the feet of the Italian, and turn their backs upon 
the scornful idol of the past. But Marathon is still 
grand in history, although Waterloo has become 
historical. Homer is still sublime, theugh Milton 
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has sung. The old fames are eternal, where they 
were founded in real power, and upon that fact the 
future of Rachel is planted. 

Dear old Paris! city which a war of the coulisses 
can still convulse, and where men argue as warmly 
of a Prima Donna as of a principle; where a game 
of billiards is an event, and a bon-mot makes a rep- 
utation. Dear old Paris! where cooks are deified 
and dinners divine; where people put sugar into 
water and grace into every thing; where oaths are 
meaningless and veracity unknown. Dear old 
Paris! which, like a belle at a watering-place, 
smiles at herself in her own glass, and believes 
that she rules the world. What do not the Boule- 
vards—the flaneurs, or loafers—the jeunesse dorée, 
or gilded youth, owe to Ristori? Perhaps this 
ecstatic homage is not to the good woman, nor to 
the great artist, but to the destroyer of a fashion, 
the introducer of a novelty, the emancipator from 
athralldom. She has given Paris a sensation—let 
her be deified! 

But it is still a curious speculation how Rachel 
will succeed with us; and we are anxious to place 
upon record our views, that we may see how far 
the result disproves them. If she had engaged to 
act for a dozen nights each in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the leading Southern 
and Western cities, there is no doubt that curiosity 
and fashion would have sufficed to fill the houses 
and secure a success. A rapid tour would have 
been an ovation, if the public could only be per- 
suaded that it was really to be rapid. But the 
morals of theatrical management are so uncertain 
that yes does not necessarily mean yes, nor last 
last. If she undertakes a long season of French 
plays, poorly supported as she must be, then, when 
the edge of curiosity is turned, the audience must 
be composed of those who understand the language 
in which she speaks. Now a foreign language is 
always a luxury in a country, and can not be sup- 
ported nor enjoyed by the mass of the people of that 
country; and when the support of a theatre de- 
volves upon a class in this country, we have al- 
ready seen the result in our eternal Opera failures. 

If, therefore, Rachel takes the theatrical field 
with the French language, for a regular scason, in 
the same way that Ellen Tree would take it with 
the English language, she must expect failure or a 
very uncertain success. We shall all go to hear 
her, of course. Our young friend Toddle, who, still 
a youth, has roamed at large in French novels and 
has been heard murmuring French behind the scenes 
at the Academy—who is, in fact, so full of French 
that it bubbles up in all his conversation—he, of 
course, will go every night. It will be his duty as 
a man who has thoroughly mastered the French 
tongue; and if we watch him closely enough we 
shall be able to tell when to smile, when to weep, 
and when toapplaud. His face and head will keep 
time. His varying expressions will show us and 
the French language, how vain it is for that tongue 
to try to escape, even in its delicatest shades of 
meaning, from his appreciation. Toddle, and his 
family at large, will be valuable neighbors at Ra- 
chel’s representations. 

But the old Easy Chairs like us, who have a 
very hit-and-miss acquaintance with that airy lan- 
guage—what are we todo? The stern grace, the 
pathetic majesty, the dreary woe of superb queens 
of a colorless antiquity—we shall see all that with 
tears, with wonder, and with awe. But we shall 
not require a long season of such spectacles, grand 
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as they are. It will be all the more torturing to 
know that, while we are admiring the severity of 
sculpture, and can see no more, our neighbor Tod- 
dle is enjoying the variety of painting and the 
pathos of music. And do not we old Easy Chairs, 
deficient in the French tongue, represent the great 
majority of people who are to make up the audience 
of Rachel ? 

If her reign in each city is long, it will not be 
very triumphant; if it is short, and known to be 
so, she will advance victorious until she reaches 
the South. In New Orleans, doubtless, she will 
find the laurels growing luxuriantly which were 
scanty at the North. In New Orleans they speak 
French better even than Toddle, and there, if not 
sooner, Rachel will doubtless feel that ecstasy of 
success which Ristori is tasting in Paris. 

Ovr old friend Gunnybags asked us the other 
day to go out with him to his country seat, and 
pass a few days. 

Why did we not go? 

Because we knew that Gunnybags did not un- 
derstand hospitality in its truest sense. In the 
summer and in the country every man wants quiet 
and repose. He wants to go and come at his own 
sweet will. He wants to be silent, or talking, or 
silly, or sleepy, without giving an account of him. 
self. He wants to be at perfect liberty to do any 
thing. He wants to have people kept at a dis- 
tance, and not brought into the house under the 
specious plea of entertaining him. He does not 
want to be obliged to eat dinners of state, to talk 
sense with grave men and nonsense with pretty 
women. He wants to do precisely as he pleases. 

That is hospitality—to let a man alone. The 
most of us are not so used to having a purveyor of 
our pleasures that we can not amuse ourselves with- 
out premeditation. The most of us are obliged to 
get our fun as we can, and be grateful when we 
have enjoyed ourselves. But suddenly to find your- 
self waited upon; to have horses and chariots at 
your order; to have the seat of honor and a throng 
of admiring guests and friends; to have your pleas- 
ures consulted, and boating, riding, driving, fish- 
ing, gunning, sketching, singing—all the delight- 
ful diversion of a summer day, hanging upon your 
will, is something so astounding and unusual that 
the day seems sultry and suffocating. It may be 
hospitality, and courtesy, and politeness, and gen- 
erosity—but it is not comfort. Take great care, 
O Gunnybags! that your guest does not long for 
his cot in an attic, even when ingulfed in all the 
sumptuousness of your state chamber. 

It is not strange that Gunnybags does not un- 
derstand this, for he has had no experience of life. 
He has been constantly selling heavy this and 
heavy that at the best prices, until he has amassed 
a great fortune, has built a fine country seat, has 
filled his stables, stocked his cellars, and then, 
grasping an armful of friends, rushes off on a warm 
day, or during a “heated term” to enjoy himself. 
Unfortunately his guests learn that making money 
does not teach how to spend money. The owners 
of fine places—great stockholders, men of divi- 
dends, and of a Midas sleight-of-hand which turns 
every thing they touch into gold—do, beyond ques- 
tion, have a distinct advantage over those of us 
who can not boast of such powers and possessions. 
But it is equally true that a man who has no for- 
tune often shames him who has, by a superior sense 
and knowledge, which implies how he would make 
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it appear if he had the control. When Alcibiades 
went to pass Sunday with Gunnybags, the latter 
would have had a most dismal time if Alcibiades 
had not devoted himself to concealing how much 
more he knew, and felt, and saw, and thought than 
his amiable host. What real interest had Alcibi- 
ades in the dreary platitudes about old wine and 
fine horses which amused Gunnybags? How could 
the guest fail to perceive that the host had never 
really seen the landscape from his window, simply 
because, although he had the eyes to embrace the 
form, he had not the mind to feel the beauty of the 
scene? What effort there was on one side, and 
what ennui on the other! 

Now, if Gunnybags had understood hospitality 
as well as he understands the value of certain arti- 
cles of commerce, he would have said to Alcibiades, 
“ Here is your room ; and this, while you stay here, 
is your home; I shall not annoy you with attempts 
to amuse. What you want, you will ask for. Be, 
literally, at home.” 

That, again, is hospitality—to make a man feel 
at home. Life gets on better without fussing. The 
moment you look at them, children become self- 
conscious, and lose interest in what they are doing. 
A man is perplexed with your incessant and intol- 
erant kindness, as, when he is used to homespun 
clothes, he is awkward in court garments. And in 
the summer, too, think how hard it is!) When all 
our efforts tend to keeping cool, to have somebody 
fanning a flame in our very faces! When you are 
bent upon a simple diet, to be accosted at every 
turn by paté de foie gras! To have people say 
pertinaciously, ‘Why, you don’t eat; you don’t 


drink!” It is as bad as when they heap your plate 
in the country with piles of unutterable pie, and 
cake, and sausage; and when outraged nature re- 
bels, the rustic hospitality says, with an injured 
air, “I’m afraid you don’t like your victuals!” 


Like them? Dearest madame, kind Marm 
Thompson, they are loathsome; they are detest- 
able; but they are nectar and ambrosia compared 
with your manners. You don’t treat your pigs as 
you treat your guests; for you spread their table, 
and leave it to their own desires whether to devour 
or not. Do, for Heaven’s sake, let us alone! When 
you have an Easy Chair to visit you, remember 
that you make it uneasy the moment you begin to 
trouble yourself about shaking up the cushion. Let 
them lie—let it look as it will—be sure that, if it 
has not ease and comfort in itself, you can not put 
them into it. 

The secret of hospitality is not in doing, but in 
not doing. It is giving the guest a sphere to do 
as he pleases, not in prescribing a plan of enjoy- 
ment and occupation. How well they manage 
these things in England! But old Gunnybags 
hates the English, and hopes they will be whipped 
in the Crimea! 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Biessep be telegraphs, and mails, and news- 
papers! For that we, forsaking the city, as all 
the world has done beside us, find still our old 
long-ranging spectacles present to our eye, with 
which we range widely, and bring home to our 
mountain neighborhood (where we idle) the men 
and things which move on the other side of ocean, 

We see little Lord John, vexed and peevish, 
mincing his steps through Whitehall and Down- 
ing Street, or striving vainly to talk down, under 
the groined roof of the Commons, the storm that 





his diplomacy has raised. We see Bulwer Lytton, 
now grown proud of his new name in politics, and 
courting the practical habit of the man of business, 
waxing thinner and sharper in his aspect, growing 
closer and closer in his dealings with all publishing 
craft, and cultivating his old ideal of British spirit 
and British supremacy, in most contumacious on- 
slaught upon Russian policy and all Russian de- 
mands. We see Aberdeen, the forgotten, retired 
now to his Scotch estates, and furbishing even in 
age his firelocks, for a chance shot—after the 12th 
of August shall have come in—at the grouse that 
rustle over the moors. 

And the thought and the mention of the Scotch 
laird seem to carry us Scotland-ward, and we cheat 
ourselves pleasantly of the heat that is steaming 
around us (albeit mountains are our neighbors) 
with the memory and the fancies of Bruar water, 
and the shady walks through the forests of Athol. 
We seem to saunter among daisies, or under wide- 
limbed larches in the wood-glades that skirt Dun- 
keld. The half-finished Athol palace rises, with 
its mournful story, at our elbow; the deer glance 
at us, and hie away among the depths of yew 
shades. The paths invite us over long stretches 
of rising land, the trees ever beside us for compan- 
ions, the grass velvety to our foot-touch, the sound 
of brooklets coming through the leaves, the sight 
of distant hills lifting on us through forest vistas, 
and rustic arbors offering us repose. 

Again we seem transported to an English land- 
scape—less wild, but yet wild as the wildest of 
Derbyshire. The river Dove frets in a valley at 
our feet. Cool clouds chase other clouds above us. 
Cool winds make a musical murmur in yew trees. 
Over stiles, and through by-paths, we come upon 
the great London and Manchester road—once a 
highway of metropolitan travel, but now quiet and 
lonely. The turf is creeping inch by inch over 
the Macadamized coach-track, and has already 
made green two-thirds of the wide space which lies 
between the stone fences of Derbyshire. The mile- 
stones of iron and the finger-posts, once showily 
painted, are now coated with a yellow rust. Even 
the little toll-bar has an antiquated and deserted 
look, and the gate hangs slouchingly, half open 
and half shut. 

A drover or two, going with their herds to the 
Derby Fair, are the only passers-by—except, per- 
haps, some stout farmer in a dog-cart, with a sam- 
ple bag of his barley. With such company nod- 
ding us a good morning, we come presently, after 
a long reach of plantation larches, upon one of the 
old coach inns. Besides destroying the race of 
portly and independent coachmen with their at- 
tachés of grooms, porters, and hangers-on, the 
swift locomotion of the present day has been the 
ruin of many fine old inns, which may be fre- 
quently seen along what are now the by-ways of 
travel in England. Their closed doors, and emp- 
ty and noiseless courts, tell drearily of their de- 
sertion. 

We have such an one now in our mind upon a 
hill of Derbyshire, overlooking the valley Dove. 
It stands alone; only a clustered hamlet or two in 
the valley below bear it company. Its gray-stone 
outbuildings, sweeping around the paved court, 
form a quadrangle open upon the road. The doors 
are all of them closed, and the stone pebbles, with 
which the court is paved, have each their little 
circlet of tell-tale turf. The inn itself is a square 
stone mansion, standing just far enough from the 
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roadside to allow a coach and four to be driven up | of that peculiar regard which belongs to it as the 
in dashing style before the door. monument of an extinct system. 
There is no Boniface upon the porch; not even The high walls, ornamented cornice, generous 
a dog seems stirring about the premises. The | casements, and heavy silken bell-pulls; above all, 
great black sign still hanging between the win- | the rich blue and gilt china we see upon the bufiet 
dows, is so rusty and weather-beaten that we can bespeak the luxuries of the present age. Two or 
not at all make out its burden; and the ivy which | three heavy mahogany tables stand about the room; 
clambers up in rich style from either side the porch, the chairs seem older than the house, and are sadly 
is shaking its uneropt branches over it. loosened in the joints; and we notice that an old 
There is, indeed, a printed notice immediately | easy chair in the corner heaves and relaxes under 
above the door of the occupant’s license to sell beer | our pressure, like a disturbed and rheumatic old 
and other liquors; but it seems altogether of mod-| man, vainly seeking by a thousand shifts of posi- 
ern origin, and little becoming the dignity of the | tion to drive away annoyance. 
inn in its palmier days. | Aseries of hunting pictures, in faded gilt frames, 
A mile or two farther along the road, and a half | hang about the room, besides one or two sporting 
hour after (for we seem to journey on foot), we | portraits suspended over the mantle. It seems al- 
come upon another great range of buildings—very | together one of those rooms which, with a roister- 
silent now, but belonging once to another noisy | ing company at one or two of the tables, and a 
and bustling claimant of travelers’ patronage. It | chat of a pair of gossips beside the grate, would be 
has even more pretensions to grandeur, now un-| one of the most cheerful rooms in the world; but 
fortunately exposing it the more to expressions of | which, alone—the great hall silent—all still above 
pity and regret. Without doubt these two have | and around, save an occasional footfall of the soli- 
been one day great rivals; and all the diplomacy | tary maid in the chambers, in the harsh wind 
of ostlers and the coquetry of chamber-maids have | shaking the casements—is fearfully dismal. 
been exerted to decoy the better share of traffic. A superannuated old gray-hound perhaps stalks 
We love to revive, in such fanciful shapes as we | in with the waiter, and stretches himself upon the 
can, the bustle which once attended the arrival, | rag at our feet. It has very likely been his bed 
two or three times in-the day, of the great London | in happier days; he takes with most grateful look 
coach, with its crowded top-load of travelers. We the crumbs we throw toward him; and, from his 
picture to ourselves the maid peering through the | gaunt appearance, we fancy that he has been 


half-opened window at the smart young fellow who | shared with in the sufferings of other proprietors 
sits beside the guard; the happy, careless look of | of the establishment. Even his temporary gleam 
the landlord as he runs his eye inquiringly over the | of prosperity is looked upon with jealousy, and 
coach, or tips a wink to some old stager who dis-| poor “Oscar” is ordered out. He looks appeal- 


mounts for a sip of his brandy and water. We see | ingly toward us and wags his tail. Poor fellow! 
the admiring gaze of the stable-boy, as he stands | we can not help him! A cruel thrust of the poker 
with his head slightly inclined and his hands deep- | drives him out, with a loud complaining how] that 
ly thrust into the pockets of his long waistcoat— | echoes dismally through the deserted chambers. 
very tight-fitting and very nobby. The clouds gather without as we sit beside the 
But, alas! these things live nowadays only in| June fire in the old Derbyshire inn, and presently 
the saddened memories of the parties, or in the | we hear the patter of the rain-drops on the window 
dreamy fancies of such imaginative travelers as| panes. Ourstay todine is lengthened into a night. 
ourselves, An old newspaper and the County Directory sup- 
The coach is put, long ago, on some ignoble rome | ply us with passing fancies. Our bed we find 
in a suburban neighborhood ; the groom has found | closely hung with heavy red curtains, and the 
a place in some city stables, or with “ Pickford’s | chamber has a smell of mustiness. But the sheets 
Van,” or, still worse, he acquires a doubtful liveli-| are clean, and the water pitchers full. We wake 
hood by picking up a few half-pence as coach por- | at eight to a tidy breakfast of broiled ham and 
ter about some towninn. The coachman—the old | egg. As we look out upon the sky, a shepherd in 
man with bundled neck and mottled face—has long | his gray frock, who is now servitor in place of 
ago given way to apoplectic seizure; or, if still | groom, is driving a scanty flock of a dozen ewes 
upon the box, he growls at the dull hacks which | from the great stable court. 
are allowed him, and mutters curses on the rail. We go to the hall door unattended at leaving, 
But let us return to our deserted inn, and see | and the driving currents in the great building al- 
what sort of hospitality can still be found there. | most slam it against us. Two or three times we 
The smoke is rolling lazily from only a single one | turn back to look at the empty windows and de- 
of the many chimney tops, and the great door of | serted courts of the famous London and Manches- 
the front vestibule is fastened. We find, perhaps, | ter inn; at length a plantation of firs and pines 
another and more modest entrance, which is un-| sighing in the wind shut it wholly from our sight. 
closed. Half way down the great bare hall we are In these days of Ocean Houses, and of United 
met by astout, middle-aged woman (how unlike the | States Hotels, will not such a bit of picturing of the 
pretty maids we dream of!), who beckons us for-| old-time inns prove relishable ? 
ward, and, with scarce a word of welcome, shows us 
into a large parlor, where—even in June—a coal fire] Anp what if we change the view now with the 
is slumbering fitfully in the grate. Like old altar | magic lens that our journals supply to an Alpine 
fires, it seems an offering to suspended existence. | hillside, where so many September loiterers are 
Yet the house is not an old-fashioned one, as | now shaping their courses ? 
they count old fashions in sober England. It may Under a heavy night-rain we fancy ourselves 
have been built not far from 1820, when coaching | approaching the dirty Swiss town of Semi-Bran- 
was at its highest promise; indeed, were it thor-| chier, lying upon the road between Martigny and 
oughly old, its decay of traffic would in some meas- | the Great St. Bernard. The Alpine valley is nar- 
ure be associated with its age, and so bereave it | rowed more and more by the peaks which close in 
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fast, and is darkened by the rain-clouds and the 
night. By some last glimpse of daylight we con- 
sult our chart under the shelter of a cow-herd’s 
roof, and finding no nearer stopping-place, push 
boldly on for Semi-Branchier. The glacier stream 
which races down the valley shows white flecks of 
foam, and from time to time a snow-covered peak 
rises before us, like a sheeted giant. Anon the 
path disappears wholly in the face of the mountain, 
and we grope our way through a cavern; a league 
more of rocky way brings us to the door of a mis- 
erable inn, where we kindle in the chimney a great 
fire of fir-boughs ; and there, drying ourselves and 
supping on a haunch of kid, we beguile the hours 
till midnight. 

A testimonial picture of a Virgin, who is passing 
down girls and boys to a pair of hopeful and grate- 
ful parents, adorns our chamber; and by the new 
morning's light we observe that we have slept the 
night out composedly over a grave-yard, where the 
bones of villagers are scattered about promiscuously 
upon the turf. High above the grave-yard rises a 
tufted hill with the remnant of a castle on its shoul- 
der,and wit: only a solitary turret crowningits ruin. 

The road is pretty (if one has been there to see) 
from Semi-Branchier to Orsieres, as we journey to- 
ward the Grand St. Bernard. The river Drance 
foams a thousand feet below us on the right, and 
new-fallen snow (even in this month of September) 
begins to show itself upon the hillsides. Hamlet 


after hamlet we leave behind us as we toil on to- 
ward the last miserable town of St. Pierre. The 
fine walnut trees we saw about Martigny, and soon 
the stinted apple-orchards of Orsieres have wholly 


disappeared. There is nothing now but a few 
patches of late-ripening oats and scattered copses 
of firs. The snow we saw in the morning upon the 
hill-tops is now under our feet, and only a waste 
of snow before us. The sun sinks behind the hills, 
and we only catch sight of his shining on the mount- 
ain-tops lying eastward, The chalets for summer 
herdsmen are already deserted, and only one little 
wayside inn for foot-travelers shows any appear- 
ance of life. The towns and trees, with every 
glimpse of valley-ground, have passed out of sight. 
A strange silence prevails. The last snatches of 
sunshine vanish from the hills, and the moon top- 
ples over the mountains. The stars come out one 
by one in a clear, cold sky. The snow crumples 
under our feet, and the little pools of water, melt- 
ed at noon, shoot out ranges of crystals. There 
are no trees—no shrubs; the lichens are covered 
with snow, which increases as we ascend to the 
depth of two feet or more, in which a path has 
been broken sufficient only for a single traveler. 
In the growing darkness we can only distinguish 
this path by feeling with our feet. Occasionally 
the sound of some falling torrents, too rapid for 
even the Alpine ices to imprison, warns us to great- 
er care. The cold becomes excessive, and the fa- 
tigues of our snow-walk intense, when on a sudden 
we see the great bulk of the Hospice looming over 
a shoulder of the mountain, and the moonlight 
blazing on its eastern windows like a fire, 

But even now a mile of weary walking lies be- 
tween us and the grateful shelter, and the snow 
has increased to the depth of several feet before we 
fairly round the mule-house, and find ourselves be- 
fore the entrance porch, A domestic whistling in 
the hall shows us through a heavily arched stone 
corridor, and turning the key in an oaken door, 
ushers us into the strangers’ room; the walls are 





wainscoted with fir-wood, and a generous flame is 
leaping on the hearth, and flashing upon the heavy 
beams which traverse the ceiling. Engravings hang 
here and there upon the walls, and a corner cabinet 
is full of tokens of the low-country civilization. 

A quaint, quiet man of the monkhood seats him- 
self by us, and discourses to us easily and familiarly 
—as an entertainer might do on the heights of the 
Catskills—about the topics of the day. He asks 
after news from the Crimea, and shows us a Lon- 
don paper of later date than has yet fallen under 
our eye. He too, like all the world beside, has 
his opinions about the campaign and the general- 
ship of Raglan and of Canrobert. 

Still farther, he discourses of homeopathy, and 
cites some late German work, fresh from the presses 
of Leipsic, upon the philosophy of health, 

The supper-table is spread for us seven thousand 
feet above sea-level; and, with the Jimes of the 
same week, we dispatch as pretty a couplet of eggs 
as our dairyman of Morrisania could find in his 
barns. We venture upon a pipe, the good monk 
joining us, and whiffing in pleasant companion- 
ship, we tie together with our talk the St. Bernard 
heights and our Easy Chair upon the Hudson, 

We tramp along stone floors and under stone 
vaults to our dormitory ; and there, under a Janu- 
ary supply of blankets, we watch the moonlight 
playing on our window, and forget that September 
is searcely begun. 

At five the bell of the monastery wakes us from 
a pleasant dream that we are in the Mountain 
House above the Catskills. The morning chant of 
the monks echoing through the corridors rouses 
us thoroughly, and in place of the glorious Hudson 
valley stretching under our window, we see only 
the gaunt Hospice of St. Louis, the dead-house, and 
wild wastes of mountains covered with snow. 

In place, too, of the hot rolls and the beef-steaks 
they serve at the Mountain House at home, we 
breakfast upon parched bread, steeped in coffee ; 
a bit of salt fish gives it a relish, and the keen air 
(3° below 0) quickens our appetite. After this no 
bowling alley, and no drive in the woods, but a 
tramp through the morning’s snow (two feet are 
fresh fallen) to a sight of the hero~logs, and then 
the dead-house ! 

It is not a place for a delicate Cape May visitor 
to be present in, The time of avalanches is not se 
far gone by; but they will show you there ghastly 
wrecks of the storms that come among the mount- 
ains, On this very September day (the first of the 
month, if you please) they will show us there the 
faded, shriveled figure of a woman, and a mother, 
who clasps her babe, even as they found her clasping 
the babe when they uncovered her among the drifts 
nine years ago, The pinched, frozen flesh still 
clings to the skeleton, and the shreds of clothing 
flutter in the winds that drive through the open door, 

With such sights to vary our summer journey, 
and an adieu to the gathered monks, we go down 
from the storm region of the Hospice to the seat- 
tered chalets, where the snow has turned to bleak, 
chilling rain; then by degrees, as our knapsack 
grows heavy with long marching, the wet grows 
warm; the fir-trees give place to the spreading 
walnuts; and hemp patches, with kids wearing 
tinkling bells, give place to yellow maize, and dun 
cows with docile eyes. The cold glacier stream, 
now grown to a fierce, white river, alone tells its 
story of the Arctic land you have left; and the dis- 
tant snow-peaks you traveled over in the morning 
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are mellowed in the after-day light to rosy heights, 
growing golden in the sunset. 


Ir we skip over the mountains now to Florence ? 


The Austrian soldiers still linger there, although | 
Radetzky has ordered an increase of forces through- 


out his Italian cities of Lombardy. The long war 
has quickened the war-feeling even in the dreamy 


Italians. Knots of men talk at evening in the Bo- | 
boli gardens, of the Crimea and Alexander. The | 


long heats have driven most pleasure-seekers to the 
hills by Fiesole or to Lucca. 
away so much with the August drought that half 
its bed is dry. The mosquitoes make havoc with 
the lodging-houses along the Quay, and the “ Hé- 
tel de New York” shows an array of closed blinds 
and lounging servitors. 

Yet always upon the open places—mostly in 
these market days of autumn—a crowd is gathered. 

If we look from our window (a window on the 


Square of the Grand Duke), we see in the shadow | 


of the houses a great array of people and of wagons 
—stanch, sleek horses, and broad-bonneted girls— 
samples of grain and bales of rags. At a corner, 


where the shadow is heaviest and longest (under | 


the bronze statue of Duke Ferdinand), a quack is 
declaiming from his carriage, and expounding the 
merits of his new system of dentistry. 

He has before him a skull, and within reach a 
package of his teeth, warranted to adapt themselves 
to any configuration of jaw. He is a droll as well 


as professor, and roars of laughter come up to our 
ears from time to time, as he varies instruction with 
ajoke. From time to time some country lout, more 


venturesome than the rest, will yield to the persua- 
sions of the mountebank, and mount beside the pro- 
fessor. All is wonderment and earnestness with 
the throng, while the operator seats his patient, 
brings his head beneath his arm, releases him for 
a moment to explain the difficulties of the case, 
brandishes his instrument in melodramatic style, 
pounces upon his victim, and an instant after ex- 
poses, with an air of triumph, an enormous three- 
fanged molar. The crowd applaud his dexterity ; 
the professor acknowledges the applause, and wip- 
ing his forehead, he lifts again daintily between 
his thumb and finger a set of his extraordinary, 
self- acting, elastic mouth~-plates, and pursues, in 
melodious Tuscan, his old discourse. 

As the sun creeps into the protecting shadow of 
the bronze Ferdinand, he withdraws more closely 
under shelter of the Ducal palace. The trim senti- 
nel, who paces there between the statues of Daniel 
and of Hercules, gives him an occasional glance ; 
or, as he catches sight of an approaching outrider 
in the ducal livery, he gives warning to the Cap- 
tain of the Guard. The Captain of the Guard at 
once summons his little company, and arrays them 
in line ; arms are presented ; the drummer taps a sa- 
lute ; the carriage of the Grand Duke (not so showy 
as half we may see on the Bloomingdale Road in 
October) passes ; the officer signals with his sword ; 
arms are grounded, and the platoon retire to their 
lounges in the guard-chamber of the palace. 

From the Café Doney—nearly deserted by all 
save natives in the broiling month of September— 
it is but a stone’s throw to the gorgeous Campanile, 
which is a monument to Giotto. No wonder Rus- 
kin goes mad about it! The proportions are so 
grand; the walls so sheer and sharp, and yet so 
varied by window and color, with such natural 
harmony in both that it seems like a marble tree 


The Arno is fallen | 


| that grew there. One can eat an ice of Tutti Frutti 
| under its shadow, when the sun is three hours over 
| the horizon, without leaving the door of the cafe, 
| Here there is the prince of domes to wander 
under in the hot September; that of Rome is high- 
er, but has not such breadth. The air is cool be- 
| neath—as Florentines count coolness—in mid-sum- 
jmer. In fourteen days from the foot of Canal 
Street one can say his prayers there. 
Last month we ran out a fancy of living on the 
| borders of Lake Leman. Suppose, now, with the 
same imaginative humor, we should make the reck- 
|oning of a Florentine home. Not in the city, of 
| course; for in August the streets are furnaces, and 
the Arno is pestilential. Let us rent us a snug 
villa an easy drive away. The roads are good— 
| the very best of Macadam; the horses are sturdy, 
and easily kept; and by inquiring, we find we can 
purchase a cosy pair of ponies for less than we 
would pay for a three-minute trotter in New York. 

The villa itself is surrounded by sundry acres of 
| olives and vines. These last clamber in heavy, 

clustering tendrils upon an arbor at the door; and 
| between the leaves and the purple bunches we can 
| see the roof of Santa Croce and the quaint tower 
|of the Gran Duca, and the Pitti gardens on the 
| hill beyond the river. Behind us, we look on blue 

Fiesole, so clear under the luminous sky of Tusca- 
| ny, that with our opera-glass we can make out the 
| white buildings of the monastery, and seem to hear 

the murmuring voices of the monks. 

Our villa garden is wondrously fertile. We 
have melons of every size and flavor; we have the 
fruits of the tropics, with such oranges (almost) as 
they bring from the Havana. We have ten rooms 
to our villa, besides the billiard-hall (with slated 
| floor) in the basement; we have the sound of wa- 
ter-drops always in our ear from a crystal jet that 
is fed from the hills above us. Copses of evergreen 
shrubs make a thicket which is proof against the 
hottest of July suns. In cool or in wet, we have 
a never-ending resource in those two wonderful gal- 
leries of the Pitti and the Medici. We have his- 
toric food whichever way we look or we go; we 
have the richest library treasures (out of Rome) in 
Italy; we have lighter quarter-day accounts than 
they would give us in a seventeen-feet front of 
Twenty-seventh Street; we have a British chapel 
that is cool and comfortable; we have neighbors 
of every nation; we have a park drive rivaling 
that by the Serpentine; we can loiter in the Ducal 
gardens as if they were ourown. Every year the 
Duke gives us (in common with the rest of the pop- 
ulation) a féte; every year we have more figs than 
we can consume; every year we look on Galileo's 
Tower rising among the orchards, and on Giotto’s 
Campanile; every day we drink good wine of our 
own making; every day we look (if we choose) on 
Dante, and the builder of the Cathedral, sitting 
in their marble chairs, gazing on the marble won- 
der of the Duomo. In fourteen days from the foot 
of Canal Street we could say our prayers there. 

It cools us, in these August days (in which we 
write), to shape these fancies of other-side things, 
and to relieve the tedium of our summer (albeit the 
tree-leaves are fanning us) with this pleasant im- 
aginative vagabondage through all the haunts of 
our summer travelers. The world is a wide one, 
to be sure; but between the mails and the journals, 
it is every day becoming blended into a tower, from 
whose belfry (of print) we can look over the scat- 
tered countries, and make them parishes to our eye. 
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TOTWITHSTANDING we are in the second 
N month of the no-liquor dispensation, there is 
something in the following poem in praise of a very 
gentle wine, that commends it (the poem, not the 
wine) to our taste. A traveled friend sent a bottle 
of Champagne to another friend on the third day 
of July last! It was of the vintage of 1848, and 
bore the distinctive name of “ Saint Prray.” 
The label contains the inscription which we copy, 
to show the sentiment of the country where the 
wine is made. For saint worship, it is equal to any 
thing we have seen. The label is embellished with 
a colored picture of a ghostly father holding his 
prayer-book in one hand and a pitcher in the oth- 
er, while he sings, 

“When to any saint I pray, 
It shall be to Saint Péray. 
He alone, of all the brood, 
Ever did me any good; 
Many I have tried that are 
Humbugs in the calendar. 
“*Twas in Provence, near Vaucluse, 
Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint 
Gifted with a wondrous juice, 
Potent for the worst complaint. 
*Twas at Avignon that first— 
In the witching time of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name: 
Forty miles of dust that day 
Made me welcome Saint Péray. 
“ Though till then I had not heard 
Aught about him, ere a third 
Of a litre passed my lips, 
All saints else were in eclipse. 
For his gentle spirit glided 
With such magic into mine, 
That methought such bliss as I did, 
Poet never drew from wine. 
“Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Softened images of sorrow, 
Bright forebodings for the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 
Faith in something good at last.” 


Tue Okalona News, a very Western paper, de- 
scribes a plan of “‘ swearing a fence round a grave- 
yard,” that has some features of novelty and utility 
worthy of commendation. The editor very gravely 
remarks : 

“Our suggestion is that there be organized in 
this place an Okalona Cursing Association, for the 
purpose of raising funds for some useful object. 
The power of profanity which runs to waste in 
the streets is enormous. Let every member of 
the Association, whenever he utters an oath, be 
obliged to give a paling, and whenever he curses 
let him contribute a rail to make a fence around the 
grave-yard. We are well aware that the Bible for- 
bids to render “railing for railing,” but we are sure 
it has no application to such cases as the present. 
We do not know the amount of work requisite to 
inclose our cemetery, but it is amply within the 
means of the proposed Association, There were 
sixty-one votes polled at the late election ; some 
few of the voters of our village do not swear, but 
there are usually a number of accomplished swear- 
ers in town not yet entitled to a vote, and many of 
our boys can hold a hand with any of their seniors. 
All things considered, we think the income of the 
Association might be estimated at half a dozen 





palings a day from fifty regular contributors, which 
would pale fifty yards a day. <A few court-days 
would supply all the rails, and the Sunday cursing 
could be set apart as a fund for posts. The little 
boys might find the nails; and after the paling was 
completed the villagers who affect such phrases as 
‘Darn my skin,’ ‘ By the Great Mogul,’ etc., could 
whitewash it.” 

The editor of Okalona News will please to accept 
our respects, and if he gets off any thing else as 
good as that, let him send it to the Drawer. 


“ GrvixG fits” we have often heard of. We re- 
member a quack doctor who was called in to attend 
a case of fever which baffled his skill, and when the 
patient became impatient, complaining of the doc- 
tor’s want of success, the quack replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
give up, I can’t break up this fever; but I'll give 
you something to throw you into fits, and I’m death 
on fits!” 

But did you ever see a fit? 

A man in passing along up Water Street, saw a 
placard announcing the exhibition of a remarka- 
bly-talkative parrot. He turned in, after paying 
his shilling, and stood before the bird, who was 
dumb asanowl. The stranger finding all attempts 
to draw the parrot into conversation quite in vain, 
called out to the owner: 

““T thought you said that this ‘ere animal could 
talk ?” 

** So she can, when she sees fit.” 

“Well then, I wish you would send for Fit 
amazin’ quick, for I am in a hurry !” 


“Tr you have never had in your inexhausti- 
ble, and never-to-be-sufficiently-admired Drawer,” 
writes a too flattering correspondent, ‘‘ the follow- 
ing lines of the Vermont 

* Poet, Attorney, Editor, and Man," 
John G. Saxe, please to accept them, and print 
them also, provided always you think, as I do, that 
they deserve a place among the best of good things :” 
PRIDE, 
‘Tis a curious fact as ever was known 
In human nature, but often shown 
Alike in castle and cottage, 
That pride, like pigs of a certain breed, 
Will manage to live and thrive on “ feed” 
As poor as a pauper’s pottage! 
Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our “fierce democracy !" 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers— 
Not even a couple of rotten Peers— 
A thing for laughter, sneers and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy ! 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can't ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find i: waxed at the further end 
By some plebeian vocation ! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation! 


Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don't be haughty and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station! 
Don't be proud, and turn up your nose, 
At poorer people in plainer clothes, 
But learn, for the sake of your mind's repose, 
That wealth's a bubble that comes—and goes! 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. 
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Tue instances of confusion of mind mentioned 
in the Drawer of last month, induce a down-east 
correspondent to send us the following, which rather 
excels any that were recorded before: 

“Last Sunday morning, in giving out the no- 
tices, the pastor of the Congregational church hav- 
ing observed that there were some signs of rain, 
and not having time to consult with any of the 
brethren about the weather, was at a loss to know 
what to say of the next service, which was to be 
held in the evening. At length he decided, and 
announced as follows: ‘If it rains this evening the 
service will be held at four o'clock this afternoon.’” 

And here is another of the same sort: 

“It is very sickly here,” said one of the Emerald 
Isle to another, as they met the other day. 

“Yes,” responded his companion; ‘“‘a great 
many have died this year who never died be- 


JosEPH BRADFORD was the traveling compan- 
ion of Mr. Wesley, for whom he would have sacri- 
ficed health, and even life, but to whom his will 
would never bend, except in meekness. 

“ Joseph,” said Mr. Wesley, one day, “ take these 
letters to the post.” 

B. “1 will take them after preaching, Sir.” 

W. “Take them now, Joseph.” 

B. “I wish to hear you preach, Sir; and there 
will be sufficient time for the post after service.” 

W. “TT insist upon your going now, Joseph,” 

B. “T will not go at present.” 

W. “You won't?” 

B. “No, Sir.” 

W. “Then you and I must part.” 

B. “ Very good, Sir.” 

The good man slept over it. Both were early 
risers. At four o’clock the next morning the re- 
fractory helper was accosted with— 

“Joseph, have you considered what I said— 
that we must part?” 

B. “ Yes, Sir.” 

W. ‘And must we part ?” 

B. “Please yourself, Sir.” 

W. “ Will you ask my pardon, Joseph ?” 

B. “No, Sir.” 

W. “ You won't?” 

B. “No, Sir.” 

W. “Then I will ask yours, Joseph.” 

Poor Joseph was instantly melted; smitten as 
by the rod of Moses, when forth gushed the tears 
like the water from the rock. He had a tender 
soul; and it was soon observed when the appeal 
was made to the heart instead of the head. 


“ For so have I known a luxuriant vine to swell 
into irregular twigs and bold excrescences, and 
spread itself into leaves and little rings, and afford 
but trifling clusters to the wine-press, and a faint 
return to his heart who longed to be refreshed with 
a full vintage; but the Lord of the vineyard had 
caused the dressers to cut the wilder plant and 
make it bleed; it grew temperate in its vain ex- 
pense of useless leaves, and knotted into fair and 
juicy branches, and made account of that loss of 
blood by the return of fruit.” 

Let us see how Southey has versified what he 
calls “Jeremy Taylor’s unimprovable language.” 
The wanderer is sitting in the sun at the door of 
an aged dervise who had offered him a shelter for 
the night, and thus endeavors to console him in 
his afflictions : 





* Repine not, oh my son! the old man replied, 
That Heaven hath chastened thee. Behold this vine! 
I found it a wild tree, whose wanton strength 

Had swollen into irregular twigs 
And bold excrescences, 
And spent itself in leaves and little rings; 
So, in the flourish of its wantonness, 
Wasting the sap and strength 
That should have given forth fruit. 
But when I pruned the plant, 
Then it grew temperate in its vain expense 
Of useless leaves, and knotted, as thou seest, 
Into these full, clear clusters, to repay 
The hand that wisely wounded it. 
Repine not, oh my son! 
In wisdom and in mercy Heaven inflicts 
Its painful remedies.” 


Op Mr. Russell was fairly caught in his own 
trap. He was better known as Major Ben Russell, 
and being met by his old friend Busby, he was fa- 
miliarly saluted with a hearty shake of the hand 
and, 

““ How do you do, old Ben Russell ?” 

“Come, now,” said Major Ben, “I'll not take 
that from you—not a bit of it; you are as old as | 
am this minute.” 

“Upon my word,” says Mr. Busby, “ you are 
my senior by at least ten years.” 

“ Not at all, friend Busby; and, if you please, 
we will determine that question very soon—just 
tell me what is the first thing you can recollect ?” 

“Well, the very first thing I recollect,” said Mr. 
Busby, “‘was hearing people say ‘ There goes old 
Ben Russell !’” 


Wasuincton Irvine, in his Life of Washing- 
ton, speaking of the expedition of General Wolfe 
against Quebec, says that Wolfe was seeking to 
wipe out the fancied disgrace incurred at the 
Falls of Montmorency. It was in this mood he 
is said to have composed and sung at his evening 
mess that little campaigning song still linked with 
his name: 

“Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, soldiers, why? 
Whose business "tis to die.” 

Even when embarked in his midnight enter- 
prise, the presentiment of death seems to have cast 
its shadow over him. A midshipman who was 
present used to relate that, as Wolfe sat among 
his officers, and the boats glided down silently in 
the current, he recited, in low and touching tones, 
Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country Church-yard,” then 
just published. One stanza may especially have 
accorded with his melancholy mood: 

“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 

‘Now, gentlemen,” said he, when he had fin- 
ished, “‘I would rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.” 


Our Magazine office is on Franklin Square, an 
‘irregular square”—as much like a triangle as any 
other mathematical figure—and the window by 
which we sit as we dip into the Drawer looks out 
on what was the Old Mansion House, kept years 
ago by jolly old Simon Bacchus, He might have 
been called Simon Magus, for he was always ready 
to make merchandise of the spirit ; but his was the 
spirit of wine, and not the spirit divine. Yet it 
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was always said of him that, for creature-comforts, 
no house could excel his. Some of the worthy old- 
fashioned people who made his place their home 
while stopping in the city, were fund of something 
stronger than water. Among these was Mr. Willis, 
a Quaker, who lived at Flushing, and was in at 
Fulton Market every day or two. Calling at the 
Mansion House, and looking around carefully in 
the bar-room to be sure that none of his acquaint- 
ance were there, he said to the ever-ready land- 
lord, “‘ Simon, has thee any good cider to-day ?” 

“Yes, indeed, friend Willis,” replied the host, 
“the best in the city, as you shall know by try- 
ing it.” 

“Hum, hum,” mused the old Quaker, and bend- 
ing over the bar toward Bacchus, the god of his 
idolatry, “‘ Well, if thy cider is very good, I guess 
I will take a little drop of thy brandy-and-water.” 


Wixt there be no end to the stories they tell 
of the humorous Irishmen, who seem to have the 
knack of making fun whether they mean it or not? 
Here is our District Attorney, John M‘Keon, whi- 
lom Member of Congress, who then and there, in 
the midst of a speech, was suddenly called to or- 
der by one of the members for being personal in 
his remarks. 

“T am not personal, Mr. Speaker,” exclaimed 
M‘Keon, “I had no reference to the sensitive gen- 
tleman in what I said; but, Sir, this is not the first 
time that an arrow shot at a venture has hit the 
very mark that was intended!” 

In the old country they are so familiar with the 
sight and the use of jack-asses that it is quite im- 
possible for such a blunder to be made as is told of 
a couple of Irishmen, who, in crossing a field, came 
upon one who was braying at the top of his lungs. 
They stood in mute astonishment at the unearthly, 
hideous sound, till one of them found his tongue 
and said to the other: ‘It’s a fine large ear that 
bird has for music, but he’s got a wonderful 
cowld !” 

“T say, Pat, why don’t you sue that Railroad 
Corporation for the injuries you have received. 
Both of your legs broken all to smash; sue them 
for damages.” 

“Sue them for damages, eh, boy? I have dam- 
ages enough already ; I'll sue them for repairs!” 

Here is one more: 

“T say, Pat, isn’t one man as good as another?” 

“ Of course he is, and a grate dale better !” 

Tue merchant sipped at the red, red wine, 
Till his nose was ruby getting, 
He hiccoughed and said it was superfine, 
While his ravenous maw was wetting; 
He lolled him back, and he sang a song, 
His wits they were growing brighter, 
Though money was tight, he doubled the wrong, 
For he was a good bit tighter ! 


A YANKEE conveying an English gentleman 


round Boston took him to Bunker Hill. They 
stood looking at the splendid shaft, when she Yan- 
kee said: 

“This is the spot where Warren fell !” 

“Ah!” replied the Englishman, evidently not 
posted up in local historical matters, “did it ’urt 
‘im much ?” 

The native looked at him with the expression 
of fourteen 4th of Julys in his countenance. 

“Hurt him!” he exclaimed, ‘he was killed, 
Sir!” 





“ Ah! ’e was, eh?” said the stranger, still eying 
the monument, and computing its height in his 
own mind, layer by layer. “ Well, I should think 
’e whould ‘ave been ‘urt, to fall so far.” 


‘*WeE remember the Scotchman’s definition of 
metaphysics as follows: “‘ When the hearer dinna 
ken what the speaker means, and the speaker din- 
na ken what he means himsel’, that is metaphys- 
ics ;” and the reply of the other who was asked if 
he understood the sermon: ‘“‘ Understand! and do 
you think it’s the likes of me that would be under- 
standing such a wonderful man as he?” 

But the following description of a great sermon 
is new to us, and perhaps to most of our readers : 

“A reverend gentleman, who had the great ora- 
torical talent of communicating nothing, and mak- 
ing a mighty fuss while he was about it, delivered 
one of his magniloquent sermons in Glasgow, to 
the infinite delight of the masses, who thought 
him a second ‘son of thunder.’ On the way home 
from the kirk one of the thunderstruck hearers was 
heard to pronounce the following eulogy on the 
sermon and the preacher ; 

‘“«*Man, John, wasna yon preachin’! yea preach- 
in’! yon’s something for a body to come awa’ wi’— 
the way that he smashed down his text into so mony 
heads and particulars, just a’ to flinders. Nine 
heads and twenty particulars in ilka head—and 
sic mouthfu’s o’ grand words! un’ every ane 0’ 
them fu’ o’ meaning if we but kent them. We hae 
ill improved our opportunities; man, if we could 
just mind [remember] ony thing he said, it would 
do us guid.’” 

This preacher, so graphically described by 
Sandy, belonged to the same school with the West- 
ern divine who, on being asked at what college he 
was educated, replied: 

“T am thankful that the Lord has opened my 
mouth to preach without any learning.” 

“A similar event,” said a worthy clergyman at 
the same table, ‘‘ happened in Balaam’s time, but 
such things are of rare occurrence at the present 
day.” 


Tue war in the East brings us some amuse- 
ment in the midst of its horrors. A young lady 
in England writes to her sweetheart in the army, 
and says: “I send you a complete photographic 
apparatus, and would be so much pleased if you 
would send me in return a view of a nice little 
battle. I would like to have it taken in the mo- 
ment of victory.” 

A young English officer, whose duties detain him 
in Constantinople, writes to his cousin in London, 
that the commonly received opinion “‘there’s no 
place like home,” is. all poetry, and has no truth in 
it. “Constantinople,” he writes, “is the place. 
Here, for the paltry sum of £500 sterling a year, a 
man of moderate desires may live like a prince, 
have a comfortable house, the best of wine, the 
most glorious tobacco, three beautiful wives, and 
no going to church !” 

THERE was a dry old fellow out in Jefferson 
County, in this State, who called one day on the 
member of Congress elect. The family were at 
breakfast, and the old man was not in a decent 
trim to be invited to sit by; but he was hungry, 
and determined to get an invitation. 

“What's the news?” inquired the Congress- 
Tmaan, 
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“Nothing much, but one of my neighbors gave 
his child such a queer name.” 

“Ah! and what name was that?” 

“Why, Come and Eat.” 

The name was so peculiar that it was repeated. 

“ Come and Eat ?” 

‘Yes, thank you,” said the old man, “I don’t 
care if I do,” and drew up to the table. 


Lapy Hotanp’s Life of her Father, Sydney 
Smith, just published by the Harpers, overflows 
with the good things said, and said to be said, by 
the clerical wit; but it has nothing better in it 
than the following: 

“Lady Cubebs had a great passion for the gar- 
den and the hot-house, and when she got hold of a 
celebrity like the Reverend Sydney, was sure to 
dilate upon her favorite subject. Her geraniums, 
her auriculas, her dahlias, her carnations, acacias, 
her lillia regia, her ranunculus, her marygolds, her 
peonies, her rhododendron procumbens. Mossy 
pompone and rose pubescens, were discussed with 
all the flow of hot-house rhetoric. ‘My Lady,’ 
asked the reverend wit, ‘did you ever have a 
psoriasis septennis?’ ‘Oh yes—a most b-e-a-u- 
tiful one. J gave it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, dear man! and it came out so in the 
spring !’” 

The psoriasis septennis is the medical name for 
the seven years’ itch, 


WE have just met with two or three instances 
of inconsolable grief, or of remarkable self-control, 
that deserve to be registered for future use. Mr. 
Green sued a lady for breach of promise. Her 
friends offered to settle it for two hundred dollars : 

“What!” cried Mr. Green, “‘two hundred dol- 
lars for ruined hopes, a shattered mind, a blasted 
life, and a bleeding heart! Two hundred dollars 
for all this! Never! never! never! Make it 
three hundred, and it’s a bargain!” 

The other case is that of a young widow, whose 
husband has just been suddenly cut down by the 
hand of death. Her dearest female friend called 
on her to condole with her on the occasion, and 
was astonished at her composure. ‘“ You must 
excuse me,” said the young widow, “ for not weep- 
ing, but crying always makes my nose bleed!” 


NApPo.Leon’s hat once fell off at a review, when 
a young lieutenant stepped forward and picked it 
up, and returned it to him. 

“ Thank you, Captain,” said the Emperor, 

“In what regiment, Sire ?” retorted the lieuten- 
ant, as quickly as possible. 

Napoleon smiled and passed on, and forthwith 
had the lucky youth promoted. 


To play upon Scripture is neither proper nor 
witty, and the following, sent to us by a Virginia 
friend, is to be excused only for its having hap- 
pened to be a veritable hit, and made by a Quaker, 
too. 


“During the last political canvass in Virginia, 
at the time of Mr. Wise’s visit to Charleston, Jeffer- 
son county, quite a large crowd was attracted to 
see and hear him. Among them were two of our 
country people, a Yankee and a Quaker, the former 
of whom was given to asking questions, and the 
other was more of a wag than Quakers are wont to 
be. As they were walking up street, they passed 
by two of our well-known citizens, both of whom 





are remarkable for their extensive learning and 
sound judgment, and with them was a stranger of 
somewhat distinguished appearance. The Yankee 
wondered aloud, 

“* Who can that be with Mr. L. and Mr. §. ?’ 

“*That is Mr. Wise,’ promptly replied the Qua- 
ker. 

‘“** How on earth do you know him, when I heard 
you say a little while ago you had never seen him,’ 
said the Yankee. 

“* Easily enough,’ the Quaker answered. ‘ Are 
we not told that he who walketh with wise men 
shall be wise ?’” 


Tue same county is distinguished for its fine 
poultry, especially its Shanghais, and, as every 
where else, every country boy of lean and lanky 
figure who comes into town is immediately greeted 
with the cry of, ‘‘Oh, you Shanghai!” from the 
boys. Upon one occasion, a certain youth whose 
name is Chiner, came from the mountains to Charles- 
ton, and being about six feet in his boots, and as 
thick as an ordinary rail, he was, of course, a capital 
subject for our boys to poke fun at. All sorts of 
rigs were run on him, which he stood like a man, 
till being provoked beyond forbearance by one of 
the youngsters who had called him Shanghai, he 
pitched into him, knocked him down, and while 
he kept on pommeling him, he cried out, 

“ Well, take that; if I am a Shanghai, you area 
Cotchin Chiner.” 


A youne lady was so much opposed to being 
kissed that she said she regarded it a capital offense. 
A young physician attempted to commit it, but she 
told him, decidedly, she never liked to have a doc- 
tor’s bill stuck in her face. 


THE man who made a shoe for the foot of a 
mountain, is now engaged on a hat for the head of 
a discourse—after which he will make a plume for 
the cap of General Intelligence. One of his chil- 
dren had the very bad habit of telling stories ; his 
father said he must be broken of it, but the boy 
suggested that he had better be mended, 


“Tuey tell me,” said Neal Dow to one of his 
neighbors, ‘‘ that you are fond of a glass of wine.” 

“They are greatly mistaken—they should have 
said a bottle.” 


A capIrTAt story is told of a spirited young lady 
on her way to the church to be married. At the 
door her intended husband paused, and said very 
unexpectedly, “‘ My dear girl, there are three things 
of which I ought to have spoken to you before, and 
if you do not like them, it is not too late to retire 
even now from our engagement. To tell you the 
whole truth, I must insist, first, to sleep alone, 
secondly, to eat alone, and thirdly, to find fault 
when there is no occasion.” 

“Ts that all?” she said. “Tagreeatonce. If 
you sleep alone, I shall not; if you eat alone, I shall 
eat first; and as to your finding fault, I shall take 
care that you never want occasion.” 

The conditions being thus adjusted, they entered 
the church, the ceremony was performed, and at 
the latest accounts both parties were doing very 
well, the husband having fairly given in to the 
high spirit and good-humor of his wife. 


Br ever gentle to the children God has given 
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you. Watch them constantly, reprove them earn- 
estly, but not in anger. In the language of Scrip- 
ture, “be not bitter against them.” Never scold 
them. Scolding never did any body good. ‘It 
hurts the child; it hurts the parent; it is evil and 
only evil, every where and always. I once heard 
a kind father say, “I never beat my boys. I talk 
to them seriously and tearfully, but I do not like 
to beat them. The world will beat them badly 
enough by-and-by.” Yes, there is not one child 
in the circle around your table, healthy and happy 
as they look now, on whose head, if long spared, 
the storm will not beat. Adversity may wither 
them, sickness may waste them, a cold world will 
frown on them, but amidst all let memory carry 
them back to a home where a law of kindness 
reigned; where the mother’s reproving eye was 
moistened with a tear, and the father frowned 
more in sorrow than in anger. 


Ir is not often that we come across more natural 
punning than will be found in the following ex- 
tract from a “‘ Comical Report of a Fish Convention.” 
It is to be understood that all the marine monsters, 
big fish, and “small fry” of the great deep are as- 
sembled in conclave—the Whale “in the chair :” 

“He opened the Convention by stating that he 
did not wish to make a speech; he would take up 
as little room, and be no longer than possible. 

“(Here the Shark whispered to the Sword-Fish 
that it was not possible for the Whale to be much 
longer, as he was over eighty feet now. In his 


opinion, he only wanted a chance to spout : in fact, 
he considered him a regular old blower.) 


“The Whale continued, and contended that he 
had been grossly insulted by man—he might say, 
lampooned ; not that he would pun upon the use 
made of his fat, as he did not wish to make light 
ofsuch a matter. He had been harpooned, at least. 
Men were sarcastic toward him, and their shafts 
were sharp and pointed. Some of his fellow-whales 
had been very much cut up, and exceedingly tried. 
He had lately learned that a substitute for oil had 
been invented, which might lessen the persecution 
of whales—but he feared it was all gas. The 
Whale alluded to a harpoon which had lately hit 
him ; it had made a great impression on him, and, 
he feared, had affected him deeply. 

“Here his feelings overpowered him, and he sat 
down (on the Shark) amidst a general blubber. 

“The Shark rose with some difficulty, and re- 
marked that the tale of the Whale had moved 
him; in fact, it was very striking. His own situ- 
ativ. vas far from pleasant. He was by profes- 
sion a lawyer, and, he flattered himself, one of the 
deep kind. But business was bad, and he had 
been obliged to take in a few pupils. He had lately 
presented a fine opening for a young man who fell 
overboard, but was soon afterward obliged to reject 
his suit as indigestible. Unless he had more cases, 
he should leave the law and open as a dentist. 

“The Sea-Serpent did not wish to intrude upon 
the Convention: he did not know whether he pro- 
perly belonged to the fish-tribe or not. All he 
asked was, not to be classed with the Eel, whom 
he considered to be a very slippery character. 
(Here the Eel was observed to wriggle violently.) 
Lately, he was passing a certain species of the Eel, 
when, just happening to touch him, he had been so 
shocked that he hardly recovered. 

“The Eel hastily arose, and said that he was 
shocked—he might say electrified—at these re- 





marks, It was evident to him that the Serpent 
must get himself into a coil. As for his being a 
‘slippery character,’ he thanked Neptune he didn’t 
belong to such a scaly set as the Serpent. 

“The Whale called the Eel to order, and the Eel 
called the Whale an ‘old swell-head,’ and was then 
summarily put out of the Convention. 

“The Turtle said he was suffering from a slight 
indisposition. He was walking on shore, he said, 
a short time since, when he met a party of jolly 
young sailors. The result was, that he was laid 
flat on his back, and was unable to move for some 
time, and since then he had not felt so lively as 
usual, There was one thing to which he would 
call the attention of the Convention; he prided 
himself upon the purity of his political principles. 
He was the Alderman’s best friend. The Shark 
had lately insulted him by calling him a ‘ regular 
old Hard Shell.’ 

“Here the Shark interrupted him by asking, 
‘Is not that your case?’ 

“The Turtle replied, that he ‘should say no- 
thing more at present, but should have something 
to lay before the next meeting.’ 

““* Yes,’ replied the Shark, contemptuously ; ‘a 
few eggs probably.’ 

“The Porpoise undertook to speak, but was 
speedily silenced. The expression of the Conven- 
tion was, that he was ‘a blower.’ 

“ The ‘ Small Fry’ were next called upon—Oys- 
ters, Lobsters, and others, The Oyster opened Ais 
case, which was a hard one. He was always in 
trouble—a perpetual stew or broil. His half-broth- 
er, Clam, was a disgrace to the family ; always in 
liquor, and generally considered a ‘squirt.’ Some 
of his family were indolent, and spent most of their 
time in ‘beds.’ There had been some rakes among 
them, who had created great disturbance. 

“There was one of his neighbors, he said—‘ He 
would not call any names, for he scorned scandal’ 
—who was very surly and crabbed. He was a 
one-sided individual, and nobody approved of his 
motions. - 

“The Crab protested against this abuse, and 
said that the rest took advantage of him because 
he was ‘soft.’ He respectfully retired backward. 

“ The Codfish, who had been visiting a ‘ school ;’ 
the Shad, much net-tled at what he had heard; 
the aristocratic Salmon, who got into a row with a 
York State Trout, who called him a Northern Fish 
with Southern principles ; and the Flying-Fish, who 
flew into a tremendous passion—all took part in 
the proceedings of the Convention. 

“ But so it was, at last, as the erudite Dogberry 
has it, that ‘the whole dissembly disappeared’ in 
good order, notwithstanding an attempt at disturb- 
ance made by a ‘jolly old Sole’ and ‘a lot of 
Suckers.’” 


A PLEASANT spot for a nervous man is a certain 
“place” in Texas, which is thus described by an 
amateur of natural scenery and natural prod- 
ucts ; 

“The small brown wolf is quite common, and 
you occasionally get a glimpse of his large black 
brother. But Texas is the paradise of reptiles and 
creeping things. Rattle and moccasin snakes are 
too numerous to ‘shake a stick at.’ The bite of 
the former can be cured by drinking raw whisky 
to absolute repletion, but for the latter there is no 
cure. 





“The tarantula is a pleasant institution to get 
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into a quarrel with. He is a spider, with a body 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and legs five or six 
inches long, and covered with long, coarse black 
hair. He lies in the cattle-tracks; and if you see 
him, move out of his path, as his bite is absolutely 
certain death, and he never gets out of the way for 
any one, 

“Then there is the centipede, furnished with an 
unlimited number of legs, each leg armed with a 
claw, and each claw inflicting a separate wound. 
If he walks over you at night, you will have cause 
to remember him for many months to come, as the 
wound is of a particularly poisonous natare, and is 
very difficult to heal. 

“The stinging lizzard is a lesser evil—the sen- 
sation of its wound being likened to the application 
of a red-hot iron to the person. But one is too 
happy to escape with life to consider these lesser 
evils any annoyance. But the insects, flying, 
creeping, jumping, buzzing, stinging—they are 
every where. Ask for a cup of water, and the re- 
joinder in our camp is, ‘ Will you have it with a 
bug, or without ?’” 

Wouldn’t that be a charming place to hold a 
select picnic ? 


THE superscriptions upon letters going through 
the mails of our common and revered “‘ Uncle Sam- 
uel” are often very curious. Here, for example, is 
one in poetry : 

“ Swift as the dove your course pursue; 
Let nought your speed restrain, 
Until you reach Miss Lucy Drew, 
In Newfield, State of Maine.” 

And lately in the post-office of that most beauti- 
ful of western cities, Cleveland, Ohio, was found a 
letter with the following plainly-written address : 

“To the big-faced Butcher, with a big wart on 
his nose—Cleveland, Ohio.” 

The clerks in the post-office all knew the man, 
but they were afraid to deliver the letter! 


“Do you think I shall have justice done me ?” 
said a culprit to his counsel, a shrewd Kentucky 
lawyer, of the best class in that “ eloquent State.” 

“T am a little afraid that you won’t,” replied the 
other; “I see two men on the jury who are op- 
posed to hanging!” 


A xtxp friend, liberal of suppositious wealth, 
once said to us: 

“If I had a billion of money I'd give you a half- 
a-dozen millions, and set you up handsomely in 
the world!” 

Generous creature! but we wonder if he knew 
what a billion really is, and how long it would 
take him merely to count the same? As he is still 
alive and well, let him read the following, and 
marvel greatly thereat : 

“A billion is a million times a million. Can 
youcountit? Stopabit. Perhaps you can count 
160 or 170 ina minute; nay, suppose you can count 
even 200 in a minute; then in one hour you could 
count 12,000, if you were not interrupted. Well, 
12,000 an hour would be 288,000 a day; and a 
year, or 365 days, would produce 105,120,000! 

“But this wouldn’t allow you a single moment 
for sleep, nor for any other business whatseever! 
Well, now suppose that Adam, at the beginning 
of his existence, had begun to count, had continued 
to count, and was counting still, he would not even 
now, according to the usual supposed age of our 





globe, have counted near enough. For, to count 
a billion, he would require 8512 years, 34 days, 5 
hours, and 20 minutes, according to the above 
reckoning. But suppose we were to allow the 
poor counter twelve hours daily for rest, eating 
and sleeping, he would need 19, 024 years, 68 days, 
10 hours, and 40 minutes, to count a billion !” 

Just remember this, when some generous friend 
hands you over a present of a billion, and asks 
you to “look it over, and see if the amount is cor. 
rect!” 


“T wei remember,” said a friend and old ac. 
quaintance to us the other day—a friend, b y-the- 
way, who was born and brought up in the country, 
and ‘whose city life has not won him from the re. 
membrances of boyish days—“ I well remember 
what an excitement was created when a big bass- 
viol was introduced into the choir on Sunday morn- 
ing at our meeting-house. The deacons denounced 
it, the parson preached against it, and the emi- 
nently pious looked upon it as little short of sacri- 
lege to introduce a big fiddle among the singers, 
with a full-grown man sawing away upon its en- 
trails, and extorting profane music from its tor- 
tured bowels! 

“But how different it is now,” continued our 
friend, laying cown the newspaper which he had 
been reading; “I see here that in Boston they 
praise God by steam in one of their churches! The 
bellows of the organ in Tremont Temple are worked 
by steam! So the Yankees are going to be relieved 
of the work of praising God! They haven't even 
to turn a crank to grind out their praise, but in- 
voke the aid of steam-power.” 

There is a stroke of satire in this which will not 
be lost upon some of our readers. 


” 


“Tr is a little curious how things are reversed 
in this world of ours. If one is poor, and lives in 
a cottage, the song is, ‘I dreamt I dwelt in mar- 
ble halls ;’ while lovers who sing of love in a cot- 
tage, invariably do so in a parlor of a mansion 
much larger than any thing that comes under that 
denomination; a parlor generally extremely well 
furnished, and the song is always accompanied by 
the very best piano that can be procured.” 


““ WoopMAX, spare that tree!” sings our bold 
poet-Brigadier, General George P. Morris. Some- 
thing of his veneration for old trees was manifested 
by the great Irish Grattan, He loved them, and 
used to say, “‘ Never cut down a tree for fashion’s 
sake, The tree has its roots in the earth, while 
fashion has not.” A favorite old tree stood near 
his house in the country. A friend of his, think- 
ing it obstructed the view, recommended him to 
cut it down. 

“ Why so?—what for?” asked Grattan. 

‘“‘ Because it stands in the way of the house.” 

“You mistake,” returned Grattan; ‘it is the 
house that stands in the way of ie tree, and if 
either must come down, let it be the house /” 


Apropos of Grattan: His last words to the 
Surgeon-General who saw him in London just be- 
fore his death, are very striking, patriotic, and 
beautiful : 

“TI am perfectly resigned. I am surrounded by 
my family. I have served my country. I have 
reliance upon God—and I am not afraid of the 
Devil !” 
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We happened on one occasion, and not long 
since, to be standing in the counting-room of a 
mercantile friend down town, when there entered a 
very tall and quite an imposing-looking personage, 
pearing in his right hand what appeared, to be a 
string of ill-assorted beads, or a rough rosary. 
Handing it to the proprietor, he said, 

“Do me the favor, Sir, to look at those, and 
tell me, if you please, Sir, what they seem to you 
to be.” 

Our friend took the “rosary,” examined it at- 
tentively, and returned it with the remark, 

“By the mass, I can not tell what manner of 
thing it is!” 

“ Those, Sir,” said the man with dignity, “ those 
are corns, Sir—corns, Sir, which I have extracted 
from the feet of eminent New York citizens, within 
the last two weeks, without pain, with great dis- 
patch, and small expense. Sir, may I survey 
your corns? Have you pedal impediments of that 
nature? They are the curse, the very bane, Sir, 
of hot weather.” 

Such grandiloquence of expression, such stateli- 
ness of manner, we never saw before. Being in- 
formed that his services were not needed, he bowed 
himself out, in a style befitting the highest court in 
Europe. We are sorry to see from the following, 
that this gentleman has a formidable rival among 
us: 

Mors. ———— 
Chiropodist, from Lyon France 

Has the honor to inform the public that by a new and 
perculiar mode he extracs corns bunions & without the 
least pain by the rubbing of an ointment of his invention 
the operation is preformed in a few minutes without fear 
of a return he extracs the roots and gives them your 
hands persons wishing to be operated at their own home 
are prayed to send their adress 

Nota—he is bearer of several thousand certificates from 
the principals courts of europe 


Astnr from its excellent moral, is not the follow- 
ing very musical and beautiful ? 
Nothing is lost: the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer's thunder-shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Nothing is lost—the tiniest seed 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ‘tis sown and grown. 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To Memory's after-hour. 


So with our words: or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are net all forgot: 

They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on—but perish not. 

So with our deeds: for good or ill, 

They have their power scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will, 

To make them rife with good! 


WELL worthy of being preserved and perpetu- 
ated in the Drawer is the following authentic ac- 
count of an incident that occurred in a certain town 
of a neighboring State which shall be nameless, for 
the reason that it is not in any of the best odor 
now, and we would not add to its somewhat un- 
enviable reputation : 








“On the cars a day or two since, coming to 
B— , was a stalwart man, going to New York to 
buy goods. He was not what might be called a 
“stingy” or “close” man, bat he was a man who, 
when there was a cent due him, that swindling 
might deprive him of, would sacrifice fifty dollars 
to save the copper. 

“He had started in the morning without any 
breakfast ; and when E—— hove in sight, he gath- 
ered himself up for a general skirmish for any and 
all kinds of provisions. He had a carpet bag with 
him, and going into the dining-room at E , he 
deposited his carpet-bag on one chair, while he 
took another at its side. 

“He was lost for about ten minutes; perfectly 
oblivious to every thing, save that he had a blessed 
consciousness of something very rapidly and agree- 
ably replenishing his “inward man.” 

“ About this time the landlord came round, and 
stopping by the gentleman’s chair, ejaculated— 

“* Dollar, Sir.’ 

“¢A dollar!” responded the eater—a DOLLAR !” 
I thought you only charged fifty cents a meal for 
one? Isn’t that so?” 

“¢That’s true,’ answered Meanness, ‘but I 
count your carpet-bag one, since it occupies a seat.’ 

“Now the table was far from being crowded, 
and the gentleman expostulated ; but the landlord 
insisted, and the dollar was reluctantly brought 
forth, paid over, and the receiver passed on. 

“ Our victim deliberately rose, and opening his 
carpet-bag to the full extent of its wide mouth, 
addressed it as follows: 

“*Carpet-bag, it seems you are an individual— 
a human individual, since you eat—at least I’ve 
paid for your eating, and now you must eat!” 

““Upon this he seized every thing eatable, that 
was carriable, within his reach; nuts, raisins, 
apples, cakes, and “ crust-pies,” and amidst the 
roars of the by-standers, the delight of his brother- 
passengers, and the discomfiture of the landlord, 
phlegmatically went out and took his seat in the 
cars! He said he had secured provisions enough 
to last him to New York, after a bountiful supply 
had been served out in the cars. There was at 
least five dollars’ worth in the bag, upon which the 
landlord realized nothing in the way of profit. 

“So much for meanness !” 


Strancers from the country, and citizens too, 
for that matter, who have attempted to cross Broad- 
way in the neighborhood of the Astor House or the 
American Museum, will appreciate the wit of ‘‘ The 
Broadway Quadrilles,” as performed by Barnum’s 
Brass Band : 

First: The two leading couples try to cross and 
back—stand on pavement and wait—ladies’ chain, 
half promenade—stages right and left. 

Seconp: Leading gentlemen advance and re- 
tire twice: all set at corners and wait for turn. 

Turrp: The leading lady and opposite gentle- 
man advance and retire twice; top and bottom 
couple try again, and return to place wrathy. The 
figure repeated by the sides, 

Fovrtu: Four stages and four wagons advance 
and stop : carmen do the same: couples turn and 
come in collision. Billingsgate right and left: 
M. P’s promenade and turn the corner: general 
muss, and back to places. 

Firtn: The leading couple waltz round and 
inside the gutter: four ladies advance and scream: 
four gentlemen do the same and swear: grand 
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chain: all promeuade to places, and turn savage : 
grand chassé to the other side, without returning 
to places: pleasant smiles, “over the left,” and 
promenade for jinale with dirty boots, 


Very touching, and much to be lamented and 
commiserated by all unmarried spinsters, is ‘‘ The 
Bachelor’s Lament,” which ensues : 


“Oh, the spring hath less of brightness—every year, 
And the snow a ghastlier whiteness—every year; 
Nor do summer blossoms quicken, 

Nor does autumn fruitage stricken, 
As it did. The seasons sicken—every year. 


“It is growing colder, eolder—every year, 
And I feel that I am older—every year; 
And my limbs are less elastic, 
And my fancy not so plastic; 
Yes, my habits grow monastic—every year. 
“*Tis becoming bleak and bleaker—every year, 
And my hopes are waxing weaker—every year; 
Care I now for merry dancing, 
Or for eyes with passion glancing, 
Love is less and less entrancing—every year. 
“Oh, the days that I have squandered—every year, 
And the friendship rudely sundered—every year; 
Oh, the ties that might have twined me, 
Until Time to Death resigned me, 
My infirmities remind me—every year. 
“Sad and sad to look before us—every year, 
With a heavier shadow o'er us—every year; 
To behold each blossom faded, 
And to know we might have saved it, 
An immortal garland braided—every year. 
‘*Many a spectral beckoning finger—every year, 
Chides me that so long I linger—every year; 
Every early comrade sleeping 
In the church-yard, whither, weeping, 
T alone unwept am creeping—every year.” 


Hox. Epwarp Everett, some time ago, on the 
occasion, if we remember rightly, of a dinner given 
in Boston to Mr. Baring, argued, in his usual feli- 
citous style, that the poor maf was often as rich 
as the richest—that there could really be no an- 
tagonism between capital and labor: 

“The owner of capital,” he said, “in England 
or America, really reaps the smallest advantages 
which flow from its possession—he being but a 
kind of book-keeper, or head-clerk, to the business 
community. He may be as rich as Creesus, but he 
can neither eat, drink, nor wear more than one 
man’s portion. - 

“T remember hearing a jest about Mr. Astor’s 
property, which contained, I think, a great deal 
of meaning—a latent practical philosophy. Some 
one was asked whether he would be willing to take 
all of Mr. Astor’s wealth—eight or ten millions of 
money—merely for his board and clothing. 

“*No!’ was the indignant answer; ‘do you 
think I am a fool ?’ 

“* Well,’ rejoins the other, ‘that’s all Mr. Astor 
himself gets for taking care of it. He’s ‘ found,” 
and that is all. The houses, the warehouses, the 
ships, the farms, and the estates which he counts 
by the hundreds, and is obliged to take care of, are 
for the accommodation of others.’ 

“© But, then, he has the income, the result of ali 
this mighty property, five or six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum.’ 

**Yes; but he can do nothing with his income 
but build more warehouses and ships, or loan mon- 
ey on them, by mortgages, for the convenience of 
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others. I tell you he’s “found,” and you can’t 
make any thing else out of it.’” 

A KEEN hit, and somewhat Sydney Smith-ish, 
was the reply of the celebrated Dr. Parr to g 
voluble and pompous young man, who said in his 
presence : 

“Well, Sir, you may talk as you please about 
‘internal evidence,’ and all that, but J make it a 
point to believe nothing which I can not wnder- 
stand.” 

“Then, young man,” replied Parr, “ your creed 
will be the shortest of any man’s I know!” 

SomeTuHinG has been said—indeed more than 
“something” has been often said—of late, in rela- 
tion to the extreme of Paris fashion followed by 
our American ladies in the matter of “ low-necked 
dresses.” The following is in point: 

“A wag seeing a lady at a party with a very 
low-necked dress, remarked, in a, very audible 
voice ; 

“ *She really ouéstrips the whole party !’” 


Harpy is he who has his quiver full of daugh- 
ters, but happier far is he, if each one in the quiver 
meets her proper bow. 

Wuat an awful satire is that of Pope's about the 
fashionable woman on her death-bed, begging her 
attendant to make her look becoming even in her 
coffin ? 

“Come, Betty, give this cheek a little red, 
One wouldn't be a fright when one is dead.” 


Very unlike this idea is the annexed from a 
volume of poems which is creating a great sensa- 
tion in Paris. It is entitled ‘‘ Enamels and Cam- 
eos,” and the subjoined is one of the “Cameos.” 
Of course it lacks the ease and polish of style of 
the original, but nothing less could be expected of 
a translation: 


“Oh! when in death my heart shall break, 

And rest from all its woes, 

Put then some rouge upon my cheek, 
And pencil o‘er my brows; 

For I would in my last repose, 
As when his vows he paid, 

Retain upon my cheek the rose, 
And on my brow the shade. 


“Let no pale winding sheet enshrine 

My form when I am dead, 

But let my robe of muslin fine 
Adorn my limbs instead. 

That robe, it was my dress preferred, 
I wore it on the day 

When I attracted his regard, 
And gave my heart away. 


* And let my laced pillow there 

Upon my narrow bed, 

Decked only with my floating hair, 
Support my dreamless head. 

That pillow, in our nightly rest, 
Hath both our heads sustained, 

And counted every kiss he pressed 
On lips still unprofaned. 


“And place between my fingers slight, 

As held by me in prayer, 

The rosary of opals bright, 
Our bishop bade me wear. 

T still would clasp its cross divine, 
Whien in my lonely grave, 

For sweetest lips have told on mine 
Each Pater and each Ave.” 





Mr. Slim is behind time, and has to take a boat in 
order to reach the vessel. 


The tide is strong, and the wind ahead. M1). Slim 


thinks it dangerous. 








Ile reaches the ship, but finds some difficulty in 
getting on board. 


Curious avtion of the ship. He finds a difficulty 
in unlocking the door. 





Mr. Slim in his state-room.— Position 
Vou. XI.—No. 64.—N x* 


A hundred miles out at sea. Squally. He think« 


he will go to his state-room. 





Number One. 


He succeeds at last, and enters his state-room in 
a hasty manner. 
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Mr. Slim in his state-room.—Position Number Two. 
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Mr. Slim in his state-room.— Position Number | Feels somewhat uneasy, but, thinking dinner will 
do him good, takes his seat at the table. 





Appearance of Mr. Slim after having et Feeling a little better, he proceeds on deck. Cu- 
dinner. Feels decidedly worse. rious aspect of things in general. 











Walks forward to speak to Officer. Big wave 
comes on n board. Effect upon Mr. Slim. 


Comes near Officer, but is prevented trom accost- 
ing him at once. 





| 
| 
| 


O44 feeling comey ever hin. Thinks he will go | Mr. Slim in his stateroom again. Wonders if he 
back to his state-room. is going to be sea-sick. 





Foshons for September. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 


from actual articles of Costume. 


Fievre 1.—Equestrian Costume. 
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Wt devote our illustrations for the present | 
month to the special service of our equestrian 
readers—imay their name be Legion. The Rrpinc 
Hasir is of “ lady’s cloth” of invisible green, cut 
close to the figure, with long and ample skirts. 
The hem is loaded with small pellets, or with rolls 
of sheet-lead. This secures the falling of the 
drapery in graceful folds, as well as obviates the 
inconvenience of the displacement of the skirt by 
the action of the atmosphere, while riding rapidly. 
The habit is closed half way, but the lappets can 
be closed entirely over the chemisette, at the pleas- 
ure of the wearer, If the garment is designed to 
be worn in this manner, the lace which borders the 
lappets will be omitted. The sleeves are rather 
long and somewhat full. The cuffs, turned back, 
& la Mousquetaire, are laced across the slashings, 
to correspond with the cording upon the basquine. 
The cuffs are also kept in place by being looped 
upon several fancy buttons. They are further- 
more ornamented with braid, as also are the lap- 
pets. This ornamentation is continued from the 
basquine upon the under side of the lappets so that 
when the habit is closed the appearance of the 
breast may still correspond with the remainder of 
the garment. 

The Riptye Hat, although it presents little 
which is positively new, is exceedingly graceful 
and appropriate. We commend it to special favor 
as admirably adapted, both in appearance and use, 
for the purpose for which it is designed. Our 
illustration is drawn from a specimen made of 
black silk plush. It is adorned with a graceful 
drooping ostrich plume—an ornament which, as it 
is ever beautiful, must always continue to hold its 
place amidst all the mutations of fashion. The 
band is broad, and the simple knot by which it is 
secured, is to be preferred to any elaborate rosette. 
The rosettes also which are so frequently disposed 
so as to cover the ears, have also been dispensed 
with, and with manifest advantage, since they 
afford so many lodging places for the dust. The 
strings may be suffered to float at pleasure, since 
the hat is secured in its place upon the head by an 
elastic band, 
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Ficure 3.—Ripine Boots. 


The Rrpixe Boors are an article the obvious 
utility and convenience of which has secured for 
them no small favor of late. They are adapted 
not merely for equestrian exercises, but for walk- 
ing, where damp ground or dewy grass of foliage 
may be occasionally encountered. Those who have 
once adopted them for such purposes, will not easily 
be induced to abandon their use. They are made 
of glazed French calf-skin, with morocco tops, and 
admit of being very prettily ornamented with 
scrolls and stitching. 

It can not fail to strike the careful observer that 
in the general styles of the fashions at ‘present in 
vogue, far more regard has been paid to the dic- 
tates of good taste than at any former period. 
Contrast the flowing curls or waving bandeaux 
in which the hair is now worn, with the outrageous 
“‘ top-knot,” which, according to the old story, the 
punning divine, with a pardonable liberty (if any 
liberty can eyer be pardonably taken with the 
words of Holy Writ), ordered to come down. The 
forehead displays its natural shape, instead of 
being hidden by the outre coiffure of the days of 
George the Third. The throat is not encompassed 
with the starched and whaleboned spines of the 
Elizabethan ruff, The waist is in its natural posi- 
tion, instead of being tucked up under the arms, in 
the mode of one country, or dropping almost half 
way down to the heels after the fashion of another. 
In place of the outrageous leg-of-mutton sleeves of 
a few years ago, that portion of the dress either 
hangs in graceful folds, or fits so as to expose 
something of the shape and proportion of the arm. 
Each portion of the female form divine has fair 
justice done it. It is either shrouded in massy 
graceful folds of drapery, or has a chance of reveal- 
ing itself for what itis. The artistes who have the 
fashioning of our attire seem at last to have dis- 
covered the truth, that the beautiful in costume is 
to be found only in flowing drapery, or in those 
succinct forms which reveal some portion of the 
figure, or in a happy combination of these two 
elements. In fashion, as in so many other things, 
the world “does move, after all.” And long may 
it be before we return to the stiff, formal, ungrace- 
fut and unnatural modes of former generations. 








